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Tue books whose titles are given below* convey but a faint idea 
of the huge mass of literature which the writers of medieval 
times were continually producing. From what has survived the 
wear and tear of centuries preceding the Reformation, and the 
ruthless destruction of that epoch, we must conclude that invalu- 
able stores of religious learning have perished for ever. It is 
idle to bewail the irrevocable past ; it is gone from us for ever ; 
but not without leaving us many precious tokens of its vitality 
and usefulness. Day by day we are fitting ourselves to judge 
more impartially of the past than we have heretofore done. 
After the struggle which culminated in the Reformation, men’s 
minds naturally sprang to the opposite extreme, despising the 
past and its works. But now our scholars, in most cases laying 
aside all religious bias, turn their eyes lovingly upon the history 
and records of their own language,’ and labour unceasingly to 
bring them to the light of day. It has ever been so. The age 
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succeeding is too apt to despise and neglect that which imme- 
diately went before, and it is left to future generations to render 
to the dead their due.° 

The deep piety which, in all periods of our Christian history, 
has pervaded and influenced the English mind, never lacked 
those who were able and willing to teach with the pen as well 
as with the tongue. Sometimes the teacher took the more 
ambitious stand of the poet, and clothed the truths he was called 
upon to impart in lofty speech and flowing rhyme. At one 
time he would choose as his theme the knightly deeds of the 
founders of our race, or the supernatural exploits of some fabled 
enchanter ; at another time, he would lovingly linger over the 
life, the labour, the sufferings, and the death of Christian 
martyrs, and preserve to future ages the thoughts and feelings 
of his companions as they endeavoured to live like those who 
through martyrdom had obtained the crown which fadeth not 
away. Others, in the holy calm and peacefulness of the cloister, 
would pass their time, and spend their strength in turning into 
English speech portions greater or less of the Bible, that the 





* We have before now spoken briefly of the Early English Text Society, but 
this will not prevent us from again calling attention to its claims. It is only 
by societies of a kindred nature that so much of our early literature has been 
brought from public and private archives, and placed within our reach. In 
thus speaking we are not unmindful of the splendid series issued under the 
auspices of the Master of the Rolls, but it must be borne in mind that printing 
clubs existed long before this series was contemplated. The Early English Text 
Society is, we believe, far in advance of any of its kind. Others aimed chiefly 
at supplying works irrespective of cost; this aims simply to provide texts of 
extreme accuracy, and in this it has been very successful, but it is now ham- 
pered for want of funds. This state of things has been brought about in an 
unusual manner. Its unpaid editors have worked with such rare industry and 
good will that funds are not forthcoming to print as fast as texts are edited. 
What the society has done is surprising. The number of volumes issued 
annually must have astonished the members of some of the older printing 
societies ; yet now this young society has to complain because the public does 
not subcribe fast enough to print the editors’ work. If this state of things 
should continue, the society will have to exist longer than it anticipated—it 
must live until it shall have accomplished its task, and if it can only work slowly, 
it will perchance happen that many who desire to study our early literature will 
have to wait for texts till texts will be of no avail. The students of our language 
increase rapidly ; we trust the reading public will encourage this study, and aid 
it too, by subscribing to the Early English Text Society. 
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“ lewed,” as well as the learned, might read in their own tongue 
the wonderful works of God. Whichever way we look, we find 
evidences of learning, and by no means feeble attempts to im- 
part knowledge to the people. Teachers were not few, whether 
they confined their labours to their own immediate neighbours 
and friends, like the author of the Ancren Riwle, or whether, 
like the Hermit of Hampole, they preached the Gospel to all 
whom they could find. The parish priest of the middle ages was 
not such a “dumb dog” as some would have him to be,’ nor did 
he always deserve the satire levelled against him by the author 
of Piers Ploughman, who says they 


“Clothed them in copis to be knowe fro othire, 
And made themselves eremites thare eise to have.” 


Yet did he not court solitude and practise bodily austerities for 
their own sakes, but was sometimes found as a travelling 
preacher, intensely devoted to the work of the instruction of his 
fellow-creatures.° 7 

Luckily some few of the sermons of these early preachers 
have come down to us, so that we are at no loss to form an 
estimate of the style and matter of the discourses which they 
delivered. The first of Mr. Perry’s Prose Treatises is a sermon 
preached by one Dan Jon Gaytryge, at the command “of our 
father the bishop, who had directed all those who under him 
had the cure of souls, openly, in English, upon Sundays to 
preach and teach them that they have cure of the law and the 
care to know God Almighty.” Some hundred years before this 
sermon was written, Bishop Grossteste’ had given very similar 
directions to his clergy, mentioning the very heads which are 
touched in this sermon, and bidding them discourse of them to 
the people every Sunday in idiomate communi ;9 so that here we 
have the authorized form which the sermon was expected to 
take. It commences thus :’— 





* Religious Pieces, ete., pref. v. * Prose Treatises, etc., pref. xiii. 

f He died a.p. 1253. & Religious Pieces, etc., pref. v. 

* We have preserved the words of the discourse, but have modernized the 
spelling, adding, here and there, the meaning of a word which might not at 
first sight be clear. 
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* As a great doctor shews in his book, of all the creatures 
that God made in heaven and in earth, in water and in air, or 
in aught else, the sovereign cause and the skill why He made 
them was His own good will and His goodness, through the 
which goodness as He is all good, He would that some creatures 
of those that He made were communers of that bliss that ever- 
more lasts. And for that no creature might come to that bliss 
without knowing of God, as clerks teach, He made skillwise 
(reasonable) creatures, angel and man, of wit and wisdom to 
know God Almighty, and through their knowing love Him and 
serve Him, and so came to that bliss that they were made to. 
This manner of knowing had our forefathers in the state of 
innocence that they were made in, and so should we have had | 
if they had not sinned. Not so much as holy souls have now | 
in heaven, but much more than man has now on earth. For 
our forefathers sinned, says the prophet, and we bear the wicked- 
ness of their misdeeds, for the knowing that they had of God 
Almighty they had it of God’s gift at their beginning without 
travail or tray (vexation) or passing of time. And all the | 
knowing that we have in this world of Him, is of hearing and 
of learning and of teaching of others, of the law and the lore | 
that belongs to Holy Church, the which all creatures that love 
God Almighty ought to know and to cune (understand) and 
lead their life after, and so come to that bliss that never more 
blynnes (ceases). And because many folk now in this world 
are not well enough learned to know God Almighty, nor love 
Him nor serve Him as they should do, and as their deeds oft- 
times openly shew, in great peril to them to life and to soul, 
and peradventure the default may be in them that have their 
souls for to keep and them should teach, as prelates and par- 
sons, vicars and priests, that are holden by debt for to learn | 
them—therefore our father the bishop, that God Almighty save, 
that, as St. Paul says in his epistle, wills that all men be saved 
and know God Almighty, and namely those underlouts (de- 
pendents) that to him helong, has treated and ordained for the 
common profit, through the counsel of his clergy, that each one 
that under him has cure of soul [should], openly, in English, 
upon Sundays, preach and teach them that they have cure of, 
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the law and the lore to know God Almighty, that principally 
may be shewed in these six things—in the fourteen points that 
fall to the truth—in the ten commandments that God has given 
us—in the seven sacraments that are in Holy Church—in the 
seven works of mercy unto our even (fellow) Christian—in the 
seven virtues that each man shall use—and in the seven deadly 
sins that each man shall refuse. And he bids and commands 
in all that he may, that all that have cure or keeping under him 
move their parishioners and their subjects that they hear and 
learn these six things, and often rehearse them till that they 
con (know) them, and them teach them their children, if any 
they have, what time so they are of elde to learn them. And 
that parsons and vicars and all parish priests, enquire diligently 
of their subjects in the Lenten time, when they come to shrift, 
whether they know and understand these six things, and if it 
be found that they know them not, that they enjoin them upon 
his behalf and of pain of penance for to learn them. And 
because that none shall excuse them through unknowledging 
for to learn them, our holy father the bishop, of his goodness, 
has ordained and bidden that they be shewed openly and in 
English among the folk.” 

The remainder of the sermon treats of each of the “ six things” 
above mentioned, carefully explaining the “ fourteen points that 
fall to the truth ”—the creed—the ten commandments, and the 
rest. All this it does in such a manner and in such terse 
English as must have told on the dullest of those who listened. 

As a further example, take the author’s remarks on the last 
article of the creed, ‘‘The seventh article is, that right as He 
died and stey (ascended) into heaven, right so shall He come 
upon the last day, both for to deme (judge) the quick and the 
dead, where all the folk that ever was, or is, or shall be, shall 
soothfastly be shewn, and seen before Him, and each man answer 
of his own deeds, and be saved or damned whether so he serves, 
for as His righteousness now is mingled with mercy, so shall it 
then be without mercy.” 





‘ We refer our readers to J. S. Z., July, 1867, for another example of the 
medizval sermon. They will there find a discourse on Canticles i. 3, by the 
Hermit of Hampole. 
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It would have been a matter of regret if one who did and 
suffered so much for English liberties as Archbishop Rich—St. 
Edmund of Canterbury—had passed away without leaving some 
written record of his thoughts and teaching. For what we 
know of this remarkable man we are mainly indebted to the 
learned Dean of Chichester,) who has written a very graphic 
account of his career. As this work is of easy reference, we 
simply name it, and avail ourselves of the words of Mr. Perry. 

“hist was a very popular treatise in its day, and, we be- 
lieve, the only surviving work of the famous Edmund Rich, 
Archbishop of Canterbury—famous for his asceticism—famous as 
a teacher of Greek at Oxford, and as having had for his pupils 
Grosseteste, Robert, and Roger Bacon—famous for his sudden 
elevation to the Primacy—notably famous for the good stand he 
made in that office for English liberties—famous also for his 
retirement from his high post; and famous after death for the 
popular tumult which forced the Pope to canonize him... . At 
the Monastery of Pontigny in France, the place of his retire- 
ment, where the great spirits of Thomas 4 Becket and Stephen 
Langton had before him found rest, he wrote, or at any rate 
finished, his Speculum. It is a composition which breathes a 
fierce asceticism, and is almost Manichean in its hatred of bodily 
ease. This would insure its popularity in an age which only 
comprehended religion as a bitter chastiser of the flesh, and 
hence its early translation into French and English.’ Without 
subscribing to Mr. Perry’s somewhat harsh remarks—true, 
doubtless, in some cases—we proceed to notice briefly this 
mirror of S. Edmund, which forms the second of the “ Religious 
Pieces” in Mr. Perry’s most interesting volume. It is a long 
discourse upon the words, “ Videte vocacionem vestram.” The 
writer treats of the usual subjects, or the subjects which were 
common enough then; endeavouring to instil into men’s minds 
the necessity there was for certain things to be done and be- 
lieved, and their opposites—what should not be believed, what 
should be left undone. The author exhorts his hearers to live 





J Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. iii. 
* The Speculum of S. Edmund. 
' Religious Pieces, ete., pref. vii. 
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perfectly ; teaches them what the will of God is, and in what 
holiness consists. Shews men their shortcomings and imperfec- 
tions; names the prayers we ought to use; and how we may 
obtain a knowledge of ourselves. In contemplating the works 
of God we learn the excellence of man’s nature, and that all 
creatures were made for him. In contemplating Holy Writ we 
learn which are the deadly sins, what the Christian virtues, the 
works of mercy, and so on. We also are taught to meditate 
upon the seven prayers of the Pater Noster, and the necessity 
of saying it with the heart as well as with the tongue. In our 
contemplations upon God we are to think of the Manhood of 
the blessed Redeemer, and of all the events of His holy life 
from birth to death. And these events are to be considered at 
various times of the day and night; the Birth and Betrayal 
before Matins: the Mocking and Resurrection before Prime; 
the Passion and “ Witsondaye ” (outpouring of the Spirit) before 
undern (9 a.m.) ; the Annunciation and Crucifixion before mid- 
day ; the Death and Ascension before None (the fourth “ hour’’); 
the taking down from the cross and the Lord’s Supper before 
Evensong; the Agony and Burial before Compline. God, we 
learn, reveals Himself to man in two special manners; “ one 
within and one without. Within, He shewed Himself through 
revelation and through reason. Without, through Holy Writ 
and his creatures.” Reason teaches the eternal existence of 
God, and that there must be more than one person in the 
Godhead. 

The nature of the soul, its power of thought, the greatness 
of its Maker, His bounty and mercy, are briefly dwelt upon, 
and these bring the writer to the conclusion of his discourse, 
—that if we live after this knowledge, we shall live honourably 
and lovely. We subjoin the closing paragraph of this Speculum 
of 8. Edmund :— 

“Now, my dear friend, if thou live after this knowledge, 
then shalt thou live honourably, and that is the first part of our 
sermon that I touched at the beginning, and after that shalt 
thou study to live lovely as to thy fellow-Christian, and unto 
that shalt thou set wholly thy might to love and for to be loved. 
Thou shalt love all men in God, that is to say, only in goodness, 
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and not for their fairness of body, nor for force, nor for any 
bodily virtue, for they that love in such manner, they love not 
for God’s sake ; and to love man in God is none other thing but 
for to love him for anything that may not be loved without God, 
as for goodness, or for righteousness, or for soothfastness. If 
we do good, then have we no friend but good, nor no enemy 
but ill, and therefore those that are good shall we love because 
they are good, and the ill shall we love because they may be 
good. In this manner love thou nothing but goodness, since 
thou lovest all things for goodness, and if thout wilt be loved 
shew thyself lovely. If thou wilt be lovely, receive these three 
words without forgetting ; Do that which man bids thee or prays 
thee that is good; take that which man gives thee and grudge 
not; and that which men will say of thee, suffer it meekly, and 
wrath thee not. If thou livest thus loyally, then livest thou 
lovely. Dear sister and friend, afterward shalt thou study to 
live meekly, and to this shalt thou learn that there are two 
manners of meekness. The one comes of truth, and the other 
comes of charity. By the first mayest thou have knowing of 
thyself, for thou mayest not in any manner of this world see 
thyself what thou art in truth if thou be not meeked (humbled). 
The other manner of meekness mayest thou have if thou think 
of the meekness of Jesus Christ ; how that He meeked Himself 
That never did sin, and such meekness comes cleanly of charity. 
Now, my dear sister and friend, knowest thou what it is to live 
honourably, lovely, and meekly, and that is to live perfectly.” 
Of the remaining prose treatise in this volume, “The Abbey 
of the Holy Ghost,’ we must not stay to say much. Its 
general tenor may be gathered from the opening sentences: 
“ Ah, dear brothers and sisters, I see that many would be in 
religion but they may not, either for poverty or for dread of 
their kin, or for bond of marriage, and therefore I make here a 
book of the religion of the heart, that is, of the abbey of the 
Holy Ghost, that all those that may not be bodily in religion 
may be ghostly. Ah, Jesu mercy! where may this abbey best 
be founded, and this religion? Now truly nowhere so well as 
in a place that is called conscience.” And then the writer goes 
on to say, the maidens who cleanse the place are Righteousness 
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and Purity; Meekness and Poverty prepare the ground. The 
abbey is built on the river of Tears; the walls are raised by 
Obedience and Mercy ; Love and Faith are the cement ; Patience 
and Strength raise the pillars. Shrift must make the chapter- 
house, Prayer the chapel, Contemplation the dormitory, Sadness 
the infirmary, Devotion the altar, Meditation the store-house. 
The Holy Ghost is warden and visitor, Charity is the abbess, 
Wisdom the prioress, Meekness the sub-prioress, Discretion the 
treasurer, Penance the cook, Temperance the waiter, Sober- 
ness the reader, Mercy the almoner, Dread the porteress, 
Courtesy and Simplicity the receivers of guests. Of the garner 
it is said: “ This holy meditation, that is, the garner that keeps 
yarely the wheat that is red without and white within, that has 
the side cloven, of the which men make good bread, that is 
called Jesus Christ, that without was red with His own blood, 
and white within through His own meekness and cleanness of 
life, and had His side cloven with a spear. This is the bread 
that we receive and eat in the sacrament of the altar.’ By the 
envy and malice of the devil four evil damsels,—Envy, Pride, 
Grumbling, and Evil-thinking, were introduced into this abbey, 
and did much harm. And the inmates “ with great devotion of 
heart unto Him sang all with a sweet steven, Veni Creator Spi- 
ritus.” And their Visitor came at their request, and drove out 
the evil damsels, and restored the abbey “better than it was 
before.” 

To three devout sisters who had their secluded dwelling at 
Tarente, in Dorsetshire, we owe the Ancren Riwle. It appears 
that these three ladies, at the time when the work was written, 
belonged to no particular order of nuns, nor were they under 
any spiritual superior. They, with their servants and lay sisters, 
constituted the whole of the house. Afterwards, they were in- 
corporated with the Cistercian order, and the nunnery existed 
until its suppression soon after Henry VIII. quarrelled with the 
Pope. 

A few words may be said of the reputed author of this work, 
Bishop Poor. He was successively Dean of Salisbury, Bishop 
of Chichester, Bishop of Salisbury, and Bishop of Durham. He 
was born at Tarente, died there, and, though Salisbury claimed 
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his body, his heart found a grave at the place of his birth. He 
is said to have been the founder of the religious house at Tarente, 
but it has been suggested that he may have rebuilt or enlarged 
the house, and augmented its revenues. Matthew Paris speaks 
of him in high terms of commendation, and gives a minute 
account of his death. “Perceiving that the time was at hand 
when he must leave the world, he assembled the people, and 
addressed them in a very impressive and edifying discourse, tell- 
ing them that he felt his death was near. On the morrow, 
when his illness was increased, he renewed his exhortations to 
them, and bade them all farewell, asking their forgiveness if he 
had offended any of them. On the third day he sent for his 
domestics and retainers, and distributed gifts among them ac- 
cording to their merit, calmly and deliberately settled his worldly 
affairs, and took leave of his friends, one by one; when, it 
being the hour of Compline, he joined in the prayers, and, 
while pronouncing the verse, ‘I will both lay me down in peace 
and sleep,’ he fell asleep in the Lord. He was a man of great 
learning, benevolence, and sanctity, and his whole life agrees 
well with the lessons of piety and morality so earnestly and 
affectionately addressed, in this book, to the anchoresses of 
Tarente.”™ 

We now proceed to give a brief account of the contents 
of this book. It is divided into eight parts, and treats of 
divine service, keeping the heart, reasons for embracing a 
monastic life, temptations, confession, penance, love, and do- 
mestic matters, so that very few subjects relating to the human 
life are omitted. The information on the state of religion is 
very valuable. Transubstantiation is of course spoken of as a 
matter of firm belief. Thus when the sisters were quite dressed 
they were commanded to sprinkle themselves with holy water, 
“which ye shall have always with you, and think upon God’s 
flesh and on his blood, which is over the high altar, and fall on 
your knees toward it.” And further on, when warning them 
against incontinence, he says, “And yet ye have with you, night 
and day, the same blood, and the same blessed body, that came 


™ Vide pref., xii., et passim. 
* In all our quotations we shall avail ourselves of the Editor’s translation. 
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of the maiden and died on the cross, there is only a wall inter- 
vening ; and every day he cometh forth and sheweth himself to 
you fleshly and bodily in the mass, shrouded indeed in another 
substance, under the form of bread.” But we deem it unnecessary 
to quote in support of our statement. Let it suffice that “ pur- 
gatory, the adoration of Mary, and of the cross and relics, 
auricular confession, the use of images in religious services, and, 
except indulgences, which are not mentioned, the other usages 
and practices of the Church of Rome at the same period, are 
fully received.”° But we propose to leave these doctrines and 
practices, or only to touch upon them incidentally, and devote a 
little space to the more common concerns of life, endeavouring 
to shew what were the good bishop’s ideas of the manner of life 
most conducive to obtaining a reward in heaven. The right use 
of the senses forms an important and not the least interesting 
part of the book, and the exhortations to keep these gateways 
of knowledge of good and evil are often backed up by curious 
applications of Scripture. Curious certainly even in those 
days, as curious as some of our modern interpretations will 
appear to the Biblical student of six hundred years hence. Thus, 
when speaking of sight, the sisters are exhorted to love their 
windows as little as possible; to see that they are small, and 
that the parlour windows be least and narrowest of all, and that 
they are covered with double cloth. “See,” he says, “ that 
your parlour windows be always fast on every side, and likewise 
well shut; and mind your eyes there, lest your heart escape 
and go out like David’s, and your soul fall sick as soon as it is 
out.” Even in the author’s days all were not as he would have 
them to be, for he goes on to say, “I write more particularly for 
others, for nothing [here said] applies to you, my dear sisters, 





° Pref, xvi. The editor says, ‘‘ Of saints, we read of the adoration of the 
Virgin only, but we can hardly doubt that the invocation of other canonized 
saints was likewise practised.” On p. 18 we read, ‘ Ther efter wendeth on to 
vre Leafdi onlicenesse, & cneoleth mid fif aueg: a last to the other onlicenesses, 


& to ower relikes cneoleth, other luteth, nomeliche to theo halewen thet ye 
habbeth to thurh luue iturnd ower weouedes, so much the rather ei is ihalewed.” 
Thus rendered: “ Thereafter turn to our lady’s image and kneel, saying the 


‘Ave’ five times; lastly, kneel or bow to the other images and to your relics, 
namely, to the saints to whom you have, through affection, dedicated your 
altars, so much the more readily if any of them are hallowed.” 
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for ye have not the name, nay, nor shall ye have, through the 
grace of God, of staring anchorites, nor of enticing looks and 
manners, which some, at times, alas! contrary to the nature of 
their profession, practise; for against nature it is, and a singu- 
larly strange prodigy, that the dead should look out, and among 
living men of the world, consort with sin.” Eve is then in- 
stanced as an example of the evil which came of looking. “ And 
it is written of Eve, the mother of us all, that sin first entered 
into her through her eyesight. Eve looked on the forbidden 
apple, and saw it fair, and began to take delight in beholding it, 
and set her desire upon it, and took and ate it, and gave it to 
her lord.” Other Bible narratives are then quoted of the evils 
which came of looking, and we learn that “ for this reason, it 
was ordained by God in the old law that a pit should always be 
covered ; and if any pit were uncovered, and a beast fell into it, 
he that uncovered the pit should make it good. This is a very 
terrible word to a woman who exposes herself to the view of 
men. She is represented by the person who uncovers the pit. 
The pit is her fair face, and her white neck, and her light eye, 
and her hand, if she stretch it forth in his sight.” Not only 
was it dangerous to the beholder, to the man lest he should fall 
into the pit and die, but the woman was to dread greatly the 
doom of him who left the pit uncovered. Nothing short of 
absolute seclusion from the world, from its pomp and vanities, 
from all its beautiful sights, and from every means of doing 
good in the world, could satisfy the author of this book. We 
reverence him for his goodness, while we disagree with his 
method of keeping his sisters from the evil that was among 
men. And if sight were so powerful for evil, speech, that great 
gift possessed by man alone, was equally so. The anchoress, 
having ascertained through her maid who desired to speak with 
her, was to make the sign of the cross carefully on her mouth, 
ears, and eyes. The difference between Eve and the blessed 
Virgin is held up as a warning in the one case, as an example in 
the other. Eve held in Paradise a long talk with the serpent, 
and told it all the lesson which God had taught her and Adam 
about the apple; and so the fiend, through her words, under- 
stood her weakness, and found out how to ruin her. Our Lady 
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St. Mary acted in another manner. She told the angel no 
tale, but asked him shortly that which she wanted to know. 
Eve without fear spake with the serpent. Our Lady was afraid 
of speaking with Gabriel. A more homely illustration of the 
evils of tattling may be quoted. “Let her,” says the bishop, 
“not have the hen’s nature. When the hen has laid, she must 
needs cackle, and what does she get by it? Straightway comes 
the chough and robs her of her eggs, and devours all that of 
which she should have brought forth her live birds.” 

If idle talking were to be avoided, listening to evil speech was 
to be shunned as being “ poisonous, foul, idle.” ‘ And of such 
speech,” saith our Lord, ‘shall every word be reckoned and ac- 
count given;” why the one spoke it, and the other listened. 
The evils of lying, slandering, and backbiting are dwelt upon at 
length, and a holy zeal is manifested in setting them forth in 
their worst possible colours. Hear the bishop. ‘God himself 
saith that He is Truth; and what is more against truth than is 
lying and falsehood? Diabolus mendax est, et pater ejus. The 
devil, we are told, is a liar, and the father of lies. She, then, 
who moveth her tongue in lying, maketh of her tongue a cradle 
to the devil’s child, and rocketh it diligently as nurse.” The 
backbiter ‘‘is of serpent’s kindred, is the devil’s raven of hell ;” 
“heo beoth thes deofles zonzmen, and beoth withuten ende in 
his zonz huse.” Indeed, no epithet is too vile to apply to the 
man or woman who practises this hateful sin. 

It is not denied that the life required of an anchoress is a 
painful one, but the reward promised in heaven shall be greater. 
For the righteous God hath so judged, that the meed of every 
one shall correspond to the toil and trouble endured here for love 
of Him; and therefore it is right and proper that anchoresses 
should have these two special gifts more than others, namely, 
swiftness and clearness of sight; swiftness, in requital of their 
being here so confined; clearness of sight, in compensation of 
their darkening themselves here, and being unwilling either to see 
or be seen of man..... * All who are in heaven see all things in 
God; but anchoresses, for their blindfolding here, shall there see 
and understand more clearly the hidden mysteries of God, and 
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The treatise on Solitude has pleased us as much as any part 
of the book. It displays an intimate acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, marred at times by overdrawn conclusions. As, e.g. 
when speaking of the Blessed Virgin:—“ Our dear Lady, did 
not she lead a solitary life? She was nowhere abroad, but was 
shut up fast, for so we find. ‘Ingressus angelus ad eam dicit, 
Ave, Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum ;’ that is, the angel 
went in to her; she was within then, in solitude, all alone. An 
angel has seldom appeared to man in acrowd. On the other 
hand, since it is not anywhere recorded in Holy Scripture that 
she spoke, except four times, it is a clear proof that she, who 
thus kept silence, was much alone.” The chapter on the efficacy 
of prayer contains much of the legendary, mingled with much 
that we hold good and true. Be prayers “ever so rudely fer- 
vent, or so coarse, the devil of hell is much afraid of them; they 
bind and they burn him.” We are told how Pupplius was in 
prayer, and how the fiend, who happened to be flying high above 
him, was bound fast by the saint’s prayers, and could not pro- 
ceed hither nor thither for full ten days; and how the devil 
Ruffinus, Belial’s brother, cried loudly to St. Bartholomew, who 
was much in prayer, and said, “ Incendunt me orationes tux.” 
On the other hand, devout prayers soften and appease our Lord, 
but tears constrain him. Prayers anoint Him with sweet bland- 
ishments, but tears goad Him, and never give Him peace nor 
rest until He grant them all that they ask. Confession, penance, 
and some other subjects, we pass over, and come to the conclud- 
ing portion of the book, which treats more particularly of do- 
mestic affairs; yet the first thing which meets us here relates to 
the times of receiving the Holy Communion. This we make no 
apology for quoting entire :—‘‘ Men esteem a thing as less dainty 
when they have it often, and therefore ye should be, as lay 
brethren are, partakers of the Holy Communion (i-huseled) only 
fifteen times a year; at Mid-winter; Candlemas; Twelfth-day ; 
on Sunday half way between that and Easter, or Our Lady’s 
day, if it is near the Sunday, because of its being a holiday ; 
Easter-day; the third Sunday thereafter; Holy Thursday ; 
Whit Sunday; Midsummer day; St. Mary Magdalen’s day ; 
the Assumption; the Nativity; St. Michael’s day; All Saints’ day ; 
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St. Andrew’s day.”? The author was anxious not to lay upon 
the sisters more than they could bear, and at times his humanity 
seems to get the better of his religion, and he appears inclined 
to relax a little the rules and customs of the monastic life. 
Thus :—“ Ye shall eat no flesh nor lard except in great sickness ; 
or whosoever is infirm may eat potage without scruple; and 
accustom yourself to little drink. Nevertheless, dear sisters, 
your meat and your drink have seemed to me less than I would 
have it. Fast no day upon bread and water, except ye have 
leave.” And we venture to hope he rarely accorded this “ pri- 
vilege.” Again he says,—‘“‘ Ye shall sleep in a garment and 
girt. Wear no iron, nor hair-cloth, nor hedgehog-skins; and 
do not beat yourselves therewith, nor with a scourge of leather, 
nor leaded ; and do not with holly nor with briars cause your- 
selves to bleed without leave of your confessor; and do not, at 
one time, use too many flagellations. Let your shoes be thick 
and warm.” Only one luxury, often deemed dear to the female 
heart, do we find allowed. But the bishop was a good man, and, 
where there was no fear of sin, was willing to deal tenderly with 
the good nuns of Tarente. “ Ye shall not possess any beast, my 
dear sisters, except only a cat.’’4 

But the most important work in our list is that which we 
have reserved till last. Dan Michel, a worthy monk of Canter- 
bury, spent his time in translating the French treatise, Le 
somme des Vices et de Vertues, by Frére Lorens (or Laurentius 
Gallus, as he is designated in Latin). The treatise was com- 
posed in the year 1279 for the use of Philip the Second of 
France,’ and was translated into English some sixty years later. 
Dan Michel does not inform us that his work was only that of a 
translator, but there can be no doubt upon this head, as French 
copies of an earlier date are in existence. Respecting the title 
of the book we need not say much. It is, as the Editor 
remarks, “thoroughly English,—Ayenbite of Inwyt (the again- 
biting of the inner wit) ; or, The Remorse of Conscience.” A 





P This is not very clear: the Editor says, by nativity is meant the nativity 
of B.V.M., 8th September. 

¢ The date of the Ancren Riwle is fixed at about a.p. 1230. 
° Pref. i. 
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rapid survey is all that we can give, illustrated, here and there, 
by quotations from the work, so as to give our readers a fair and 
accurate idea of the style of the translator, and the subject of 
his treatise. 

We need not pause at the opening pages of the book, which 
are devoted to the Decalogue and the Creed. These are treated 
in a manner which calls for no special remark, so we at once 
pass on to the “ Shewing that St. John the Gospeller saw,” 
which begins thus: “ My lord St. John, in the book of his 
shewings that is called the Apocalypse, saith that he saw a beast 
that came out of the sea, wonderfully formed (ydight), and too 
much dreadful. For the body of the beast was as a leopard, the 
feet were of a bear, the throat of a lion, and it had seven heads 
and ten horns, and upon the ten horns ten crowns. And St. 
John saw that the same evil beast had might of himself to fight 
with the saints, and to overcome and overmaster them. This 
beast, so wonderful, and so counterfeited and dreadful, be- 
tokeneth the devil that came out of the sea of hell, that is full 
of all sorrow and all bitterness. The body of the beast, as saith 
St. John, was like to a leopard, for as the leopard hath divers 
colours, so hath the devil divers manners of watchings and con- 
test to beguile and to tempt the folk. The feet were like the 
feet of a bear, for as the bear, which has its strength in its feet, 
holds strongly, and binds that which he hath under his feet, and 
that which he hugs, so doth the devil them that he hath 
embraced and overthrown by sin. The throat was of a lion, for 
his great cruelty, that all will swallow.” 

What is betokened by the seven heads is then explained. 
As might have been imagined, the seven heads are the seven 
deadly sins, by which the devil draws all the world to himself. 
For it can scarcely be but that men fall into the throat of some 
one of the seven heads. And therefore St. John said well that 
the beast had power over the saints. The first head of the 
beast is pride, and this is a sin which is very dreadful. It 
blinds men so that they are beguiled by the devil, whatever 
their condition in life may be, ‘but specially great lords, so 
that they see not, nor know their misdeeds nor their follies; 
then is it the most perilous of all sicknesses. He is indeed in 
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great peril in whom all medicine is turned into venom, as do 
teaching and chastisement to the proud.” “ Pride is the devil’s 
own daughter.” It wars against God, is king of wicked 
practices,—the lion that swallows all; it destroys all the good- 
ness and the graces that are in man; it turneth alms into sin, 
virtues into vices; and of good works, whereof man should buy 
heaven, it maketh him win hell. It was the first sin which 
assailed our Lord, and was the last to leave Him. For when 
He had overcome all other evils, then pride assailed Him more 
strongly than all (Matt. iv. 8—10). Pride is divided into seven 
boughs, and each bough into three twigs, so that untruth, 
despite, presumption, ambition, idle bliss, hypocrisy, and wicked 
dread, receive a full amount of consideration, and are dwelt 
upon with minuteness and truthfulness. Ingratitude, one of 
the twigs of untruth, is thus spoken of: “ But the foulhood 
which we speak of here specially that cometh of pride, and is a 
manner of untruth, is a vice that is called in clergy ingratitude, 
that is, forgetting of God and His gifts; that men thank Him 
not as they should do. Forsooth, he is a great villain, and 
untrue before his lord, that thanks him not for the good he has 
done, and forgets him, and yields him evil for good, and villany 
for courtesy. The same villany does man to God when he 
forgets the gifts which He hath given him.” 

But we cannot follow the particular sins enumerated under 
this one head. We are content to accept our author’s state- 
ments on many things, and to admire some of them for their 
force and brevity. Such are, “ Men hold a man wood (mad), 
that is out of his wit, in whom skill is miswent:” “ arrogance 
is the strength of the devil, for it keepeth and nourisheth all 
other sins :” “ the fourth twig of the bough, whereby the proud 
sheweth the pride of his heart, is yelping . . . . the yelper is the 
cuckoo that cannot sing but of himself:” “ambition is the 
devil’s pan of hell, wherein he maketh his fryings.”” The second 
head of the beast is envy, and against this sin some very 
vigorous remarks are made. Envy is death’s mother; it is the 
sin which makes man most like the devil, for the devil hates 
the good of others, and loves only harm, and so doth the 
envious. ‘The envious man is like the basilisk, for no greenness 
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may last before him neither in grass nor in tree. This sin of 
envy “is so perilous that scarcely may men come to right re- 
pentance. It is contrary to the Holy Ghost, that is the source 
of all good. And God saith in His gospel that who that sin- 
neth against the Holy Ghost shall never have mercy either in 
this world or in the other.” 

The mention of this text naturally leads our author to par- 
ticularize the sins against the Holy Ghost. They are over- 
weening, despair, hardness of heart, impenitence, striving 
against the Holy Ghost in others, and warring against the 
truth.’ 

The following from the discourse on hate, the third head of 
the beast, may remind us that some of us have seen similar 
things in our own enlightened days, and may cause us perhaps 
to doubt whether we have advanced so much as some would 
have us believe. ‘The third war that the wrathful man hath 
is against those who are under him, that is, against his wife and 
his household. For the man is at times so out of his wits, 
that he beats and smites wife, and children, and servants, and 
breaks pots and cups as though he were out of his mind. And 
so he is.” The glutton comes in for a very severe handling ; he 
maketh his god of a sackful of dung, his belly, which he loves 
more than God, and believeth and serveth. God commands 
him to fast ; the belly saith, Thou shalt not, but shalt eat long 
and late. God commands that by the morning he shall arise ; 
the belly saith, Thou shalt not, Iam very full ; it behoveth me to 





* We give this paragraph in full,as it fairly displays the peculiarities of the 
Kentish dialect in 1340; ‘ And pou sselt ywyte | pet per byep zix zennes | pet 
byep specialliche | ayens pe holy gost. pet is to wytene | ouerwenninge. pet 
makep to moche sprede | pe merci of oure lhorde | and litel prayzep | his 
ristuolnesse. and peruore zenegep moche uolk ine hope. pe oper is | wanhope. 
pet benimep god | his merci | ase ouerweninge: his rigtuolnesse. pe pridde is 
wypstondinge, pet is | hardnesse of herte. huanne man is y-hert | ine his kuead- 
nesse | pet me ne may | him wende | and nagt ne wyle | hym amendi. pe uerpe 
is | onworphede | of penonce. pet is huanne man | ordaynep ine his herte | 
pet he | him ne ssell nagt uorpenche | his zenne. pe vifte is | to werri pe grace 
| of pe holy gost: ine opren. pe zixte is | to werri zopnesse | be his wytinde | 
and specialliche | pe zopnesse | of pe cristine beleaue. Alle pise zennes | byep 
aye pe guodnesse: of pe holy gost. and byep zuo greate | pet onneap | comep 
to rigte uorpenchinge. and peruore | byep hy | onneape uoryeue.” 
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sleep. And when he ariseth he beginneth his matins, and his 
petitions, and his orisons, and saith, “‘Oh God, what shall we 
eat to day ? where shall I find anything worthy?” After these 
matins cometh the lands, and he saith, ““Oh God, we had good 
wine yesterday, and good meats.” And then he bewaileth his 
sins and saith, “ Alas, I have been nigh dead to-night; too 
strong was that wine last night. My head acheth. I shall not 
be at ease, through what I have drunk. Let this sin shame 
man. For first of all he becometh a tavern-goer, then he playeth 
at dice, then he selleth his own, then he becometh ribald, whore- 
monger, and thief, and then men hang him. This is the scot 
that man often pays.” The writer had an intense hatred of the 
tavern, which he does not scruple to call “ that well of sin” and 
“the school of the devil where his disciples study, and his own 
chapel where men do his service.”” Surely gluttony and drunk- 
enness must have been rife, or so much and so many hard things 
would not have been said, and one would hardly have dared to 
say that after the feast men “ wished they had the neck of a 
crane and the belly of a cow, that the morsels might remain 
longer in the throat, and that they might swallow the more.” 
There is much truth even now in the following. ‘“ At Church 
can God His virtues shew and do His miracles; the blind to 
light, the crooked to right. Yield the wits of the wood (mad) ; 
speech to the dumb; hearing to the deaf. But the devil does 
all on the contrary in the tavern. For when the glutton goes 
in, he goes in upright ; when he comes again he cannot sustain 
himself. When he goes in he can see and hear, and well under- 
stand speech ; when he comes out again he hath lost them all, so 
that he hath neither wit, skill, nor understanding. Such be 
the miracles that the devil maketh.” 

The sins of the tongue are many,—idleness, boasting, flat- 
tery, seduction, lying, perjury, strife, grudging, opposition, 
blasphemy. ‘ Now shalt thou know that the evil tongue is the 
tree that God cursed in His Gospel, because He found nought 
but leaves, that in Holy Writ mean words. And as it is a 
hard thing to tell all the leaves of the tree, so is it a hard thing 
to tell all the sins that come of the tongue.” We cannot enu- 
merate these. Suffice it to say, all these sins are lashed with an 
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unsparing hand, and in such language as all would listen to and 
understand. All honour to Dan Michel, of Northgate, for the 
bold stand he made in an age not perhaps more sinful, if less 
refined, than our own. If we reckon the sins enumerated in 
this book, we shall see no reason to boast. All the heads of the 
beast as explained by this medieval monk flourish among us. 
The “boughs and twigs” are as numerous and strong as ever 
they were in his day, and there is quite as much need now as 
there was five hundred years ago for us to strive to induce our 
countrymen to forsake their sins. 

“For to learn to die”! is the heading of the next part of the 
work under notice. We would willingly pause over this brief 
treatise, as it exhibits the religion of the time in one of its most 
favourable aspects. True, we have the terrors of hell plainly 
depicted, but if we have, the joys of heaven are also set forth, 
and the advice here given, though somewhat severe, is, we con- 
sider, far from misplaced :— 

“Then, if thou wilt know what is good and what is evil, go 
out of thyself; go out of the world; divide thy soul from thy 
body by thought, send thy heart into the other world ; that is, 
into heaven, into hell, into purgatory. There thou shalt see what 
is good and what is evil. In hell thou shalt see more sorrows 
than men may devise. In purgatory, more torments than man 
may suffer. In paradise, more bliss than man may desire. 
Hell shall teach thee how God avenges deadly sin. Purgatory 
shall shew thee how he cleanseth venial sin. In heaven thou 
shalt see openly. how good deeds and virtues are highly re- 
warded. ... Forget thy body once a day. Go into hell living, 
that thou go not dying. This holy and wise men often do. 
There thou shalt see all that heart hateth and avoideth: absence 
of all good, enough of all evil: fire burning, brimstone stink- 
ing, tempests braying, foul devils, hunger and thirst which men 
cannot satisfy ; divers pains, weepings, and sorrows more than 
heart may think, or tongue tell; and all shall last for ever: and 
therefore is this sorrow well called death without end.” But 











* Vor to lyerny sterue. 
“ We may compare with this the description of hell in a sermon at the end 
of this book. Prudence asks of Dread, “‘ Whence comest thou? Dread saith, 
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*Joue is more stranger thanne drede,” and so the joys of heaven 
are set forth even more fully than the pains of hell. 

The chapter headed “ Of three things needful to the Earth,” 
contains some curious expressions. The “three things” are— 
good mould, nourishing moisture, and reasonable heat. Without 
these things the boughs of virtue will not flourish. As God set 
in Paradise the tree of life amidst other good trees, so hath He 
set the tree of life amidst the tree of virtues, that is Jesus Christ, 
that saith, “ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, he 
hath life everlasting.” By the virtue of this Tree all other trees 
flourish and bear fruit. ‘This tree is to be praised and loved for 
many things. For the root, for the wood, for the flower, for the 
smell, for the leaves, for the fruit, and for its fair seed... .. Of 
this root speaketh the prophet, and saith that, ‘A yerd ssel guo out 
of the rote of yesse.’? That word is worth as much as a beclip- 
ping of love. The wood is his precious flesh, the heart of the 
tree was his holy soul ine huam wes the preciouse yolk of the 
wysdome of God.” The seven boughs of the tree of life are the 
beatitudes, thus rendered into English :—“ Yblissed byep pe poure 
of goste | uor pe kyndom of heuene is hyre. Yblissid byep pe 
mylde: uor hi ssolle by lhordes of pe erpe. Yblissed byep po pet 
hyer wepep | uor hi ssolle habbe pet confort of god. Yblissid 
po pet habbep honger and porst of rizt. uor hi ssolle by uolueld. 
Yblissed byep pe merciuolle | uor hi ssolle uynde merci. Yblessed 
byep pe clene of herte | uor hi ssolle yzi god aperteliche. Yblissed 
byep pe paysible 





uor hi ssolle by ycleped godes zones.” 





From hell. Prudence saith, And what is hell, and what seest thou in hell? 
Dread saith, Hell is wide without measure, deep without bottom; full of fire 
intolerable ; full of stench without comparison. There is sorrow and darkness ; 
there is no order; there is groaning without end; there. is no hope of good; no 
lack of evil. Each that is therein hateth himself and all others. There I saw 
all manner of torments, the least of which is greater than all the pains of this 
world. There is weeping and grinding of teeth; there men go from cold into 
great heat of fire, and both unendurable. ‘There all shall be burned with fire, 
and with worms shall be wasted, and shall not waste. Their worms shall not 
die, and their fire shall not be quenched. No sound shall there be heard but 
woe, woe. Woe they have, and woe they ery. The devil’s tormentors torment, 
and together they are tormented, and never shall there be any end or rest. 
Such is hell, and a thousand times worse. And this I saw in hell, and a thousand 
times worse. ‘This I came to tell you.” 
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In conclusion, we briefly notice a discourse on the difference 
between “ men and beasts,” which closes the volume. There is 
nothing in the writer’s estimation to distinguish between man 
and beast but understanding. Flies surpass man in swiftness, 
while a feather plucked from the peacock is fairer than he. Is 
he proud because he bears the image of God? that image con- 
sists in thought and understanding; and man’s light consists in 
purity of thought. Light exists, but we go from it, and sin 
makes us blind. ‘ By Whom the angel is made, by Him is made 
the small worm. But the angel is worthy of heaven, the worm 
of the earth. The same that made, He adorned. If He placed 
the small worm in heaven, thou wouldest reprove Him. If He 
would make angels of foul flesh, thou wouldest reprove Him.. .. 
All men are made of flesh—what are they but worms? And of 
worms He maketh angels.” The book ends with an ascription 
of praise to Mary :— 

“* Mayde | and moder mylde. 
Uor loue of thine childe : 
thet is god an man : 
Me thet am zuo wylde | 
Uram zenne thou me ssylde : 
as ich the bydde can. amen.’” 

We will only add that we believe a careful perusal of these 
early authors cannot fail to repay the reader. They throw 
much light upon our past civil and religious history, and mark 
the progress which many of our present customs and manners 
had made so long ago as the thirteenth century. They also 
shew that substantially the Englishman of that day was such a 
man as the Englishman one meets now—certain changes in 
dress, speech, and manners being allowed for. As we said at 
the beginning, above all they prove that there ever has been, 
and we trust ever will be, a deep vein of piety pervading our 
whole race. At times this has made itself known under various 
guises, and it was needful it should when kings and great ones 
of the earth had to be rebuked by the obscure layman or hum- 
ble monk. J. M.C. 








* Written as prose in the volume. 
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OBSERVATA QUEDAM IN NONNULLA NOVI TESTAMENTI 
LOCA. 

[Quum editionem Novi Testamenti ab Alfordio concinnatam 
haud ita pridem evolverem, cupido me incessit, ut que in editione 
ista manca viderentur esse enotarem, que male, mea quidem 
sententia, disputata corrigerem, et totum fere opus sub examen 
revocarem. Verum enimvero tantum me laboris vix inchoati 
tedium invasit, ut consilii quod susceperam me plane peeniteret. 
Ne tamen opera prorsus pereat, paucula queedam inter legendum 
nata, lectoris, si quis erit, eruditi judicio commendo. 


Guietm. Linwoop, M.A. 
Scripsi mense Martio mpcccixv. Adis Christi nuper Alumnus. | 





Mare. i. 41, 42. 


Neyer adtw, Oérw, xaBapicOnte Kai eirrovtos adbrov, evOéws 
amiOev am’ adtod 1) Némpa, cal éxabapicb6n.— Exabepic@n, sicut 
plura id genus similia, edidit Alfordius, vetustiorum, ut ait, 
codicum auctoritati obsecutus; rectius facturus, si insolitam 
scribendi normam sacris scriptoribus obtrudere noluisset. Sci- 
licet haec serioris Greecitatis videntur, et librariis zetatis suz vel 
loci stylum oggerentibus deberi. Neque codices isti inter se 
consentiunt. Quicquid autem de hoc statuas, quod nondum 
satis exploratum videtur, hoc saltem affirmare ausim, scriptores 
illos in libris suis exarandis certam aliquam regulam secutos 
fuisse, nec fieri posse existimo ut qui in v. 41. xadapicOnti 
scripsisset, idem in sequenti versiculo é«a@epic@n scripturus 
fuerit. Aut hoe igitur aut illud pro spurio ejiciendum erat. 
Sic in Ephes. i. 7. 76 wAodros, mox autem in ejusdem capitis v. 
18. 6 wdodros editur. Similiter épevvav et épavvay, elrrov et elzrav, 
€obiw et EoOw, i)OeTe et Gare, elyov et elyav, E8aror et E8arar, 
spe intra paucos versus permutata videas. Quis autem credat 
scriptores gravissimos tam leves et sibi inconstantes fuisse ? 


Marc. vi. 20. 


0 yap ‘Hpwdns époBeito tov ‘Iwavyny, cidas adtov dvdpa 
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Sixavov Kal Gyiov, Kal cuveryper avTov' Kal axovcas avTod TroNNa 
érrolet, Kal ndéws avTov HKove-—Quum tres codices (inter quos 
optime note B et 8) jropex pro éroles exhibeant, suspicor verba 
Kai axovcas avTov TroAdad érroies ad v. 16. esse releganda, ad 
legendum ibi, axovcas 5¢ 6 “Hpwdns trodda nrroper Kal elzre. 
Sintropex in eadem re enarranda habet Lucas, cap. ix. 7. jxovee 
5é‘Hpwdns 0 tetpdpyns Ta ywwopeva br abtov mavta’ Kal Suntropet, 
«.T.. Eadem correctio, ni fallor, facienda videtur in cap. il. 23. 
ubi legendum ddouropeiv. Nam 6dov roveiv contra usum loquendi 
dicitur, ex quo oddv mroveto Oar in media voce dicendum erat. 


Lue. ii. 2. 


aitn 7) atroypagy mpwrn éyéveto Hryeuovevovtos THs Yupias 
Kupnviov.—pern variis modis explicatur: sed omnia plusquam 
incerta. Ubi de chronologicis rationibus tam parum constat, 
conjectura, donec certius aliquid prolatum fuerit, locum tentare 
liceat. Legendum suspicor, aitn 7 atroypadi) mpwt@ eres éyéveTo 
nryemovevovTos THs Suplas Kupnviov. 


JOH. vill. 44. 


Otay Nad} TO Yeddos, ex THY lw Aadrei Sts Yevorns éotl 
kal 0 Tatnp avtov.—Post drav Middletonus (Doct. Gr. A. in 
loc.) tus subintelligi vult. Recte, si sententiam; secus, si usum 
loquendi respicias. Nam tis, nisi fallor, in recto casu ellipsin 
non patitur. Exempla que afferuntur partim videntur esse 
corrupta, partim sunt ejusmodi, in quibus nominativus e con- 
textu recte suppleri possit. Legendum arbitror, ds av Aady 7d 
wWebddos. 3 av cum subjunctivo in N. T. frequentatum. Cf. 
supr. iv. 14. 1 Joh. ii. 5; iii. 17; iv. 15, ete. 


Actor. i. 18. 

Odtos pév odv extHcato ywpiov éx Tod picOod Ths adiKias, 
kal mpnvijs yevomevos €dXdKnoe pécos, Kal éEeydOn Tavta Ta 
omhayxva avtod.—Quum Lucas hoc loco diversa aliquatenus a 
Matthzo eandem rem capite xxvii. 7, persequente tradat, hine 
mirum quantum se torserunt interpretes, ut utriusque narra- 
tionem utcunque conciliarent. Quo quidem labore, ut mibi 
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videtur, supersedendum erat: neque enim illis assentior, quibus 
necessarium videtur ut omnia que sacri scriptores tradiderint ad 
amussim exzequentur. Nec verendum ne sic sua illis non con- 
servetur auctoritas. Immo nullo magis argumento mihi videtur 
demonstrari posse, scriptores illos veritatem historicam esse 
secutos, quam quod eos in rebus majoris momenti consentire, in 
ceteris interdum inter se discrepare videmus. Nam ita fert rei 
natura, et idem in omni historia scribenda usu venit. Neque 
mirum cui videri debet, de Jude interitu, post aliquot elapsos 
annos, diversa circumferri: que res quomodo acciderit non 
magni nostra intersit. Vide de discrepantiis in N. T. hic illic 
obviis Alfordium disserentem Prolegom., vol. i., p. 19. seqq. 


Actor. xx. 28. 


Toiaivew Tiv exkrAnolav Tod Ocod, iv teprerroujcato Sia Too 
idiov aiwaros.—Quum optimi codices da tod aiparos tod idiov 
exhibeant, mirari subit neminem tod id/ov viod legendum con- 
jecisse. viov enim propter ultimam vocis idéov syllabam facillime 
excidere potuit. Certissimum autem videtur, in precedentibus 
Geod, non «upiov, veram esse lectionem, nunquam enim xupiov 
€xxAnoia dicitur, sed Geod. Quod si verum sit, tod idlov aipatos 
ad Christum referri tanquam sub Dei nomine significatum, a 
scriptorum N. T. usu alienissimum foret. Vid. infra ad Rom. 
ix. 5. Wakefieldium aiwatos “prolem” interpretantem pluribus 
quam necesse erat refellit Middletonus. od idiov viod est in 
Rom. viii. 32. ds ye tod idSiov viod ov« épeicaro. 

Fons autem hic erroris notissimus. Nam librariis, quum in 
scribendi operam magis quam in verborum sensum intenti essent, 
sepenumero accidere solebat, ut quod semel ponendum erat, bis 
scriberent : aut quod bis scribendum erat, semel tantum exara- 
rent. Ita, exempli gratia, in Rom. ii. 29, ubi vulgatur, 6 é&v ro 
xpuTtT@, Iovéaios, kal trepitoun xapdias, év mvévpatt, ob ypdupate, 
corrigendum videtur xal trepitour 4 Kapdlas, i. e., ) Kapdias 
(weputoun) Tepitoun €orr. Nam srepitopn, sicut ‘Iovdaios, pree- 
dicatum est. Nec dubitandum quin, ubi sensus id postulet, 
talia etiam invitis codicibus corrigere oporteat. Alterius generis 
exempla habes infra Col. i. 6; ibid., ii, 14; 2 Thess. ini. 2. 
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Actor. xxi. 5, 6. 


mpoonvéduela kal domacdyevor addAndovs érréBnuev els TO 
mXotov.—Alfordium satis mirari nequeo, qui in textum dmnotra- 
odyueOa, tanquam codicum auctoritate munitum, admiserit, lec- 
tores autem ne verbo quidem certiores fecerit, vocem illam gre- 
cam non esse. Monendum autem imprimis, codicem Alexan- 
drinum non arnoracdueOa, verum arnordopeba habere, quod 
lectionem plane diversam, sc. amreorrdcpeba, indicat. Et hee 
lectio, si GAX»AwY pro aAXAjAoVs cum anonymo apud Gries- 
bachium correxeris, vel, quod nonnemini forsan magis arrideat, 
am’ adddnro?r, coll. supr. v. 1, Luc. xxii. 41, fortassis haud temere 
negligenda erit. Pronomen autem, quum domdfeo@a jam in 
textum invectum esset, casum suum postea verbo accommodasse 
non mirum videbitur. 


Rom. ix. 5. 


av ot marépes, kai €€ dv 6 Xpiords Td Kata cdpxa, 6 dv emi 
mavtwv Ocds edroynTos eis Tos ai@vas.—Christum a N. T. scrip- 
toribus nomine Geod, nedum tod él wavrwy Geod appellari, non 
potest non insolentius videri illi qui consuetudinem illorum in 
hac re probe perspectam habuerit. Nam cod quidem nomen 
nonnisi Patri tribuitur; Christus autem, etiam ubi solus nomi- 
natur, 0 KUpios av vel owr)p appellatur. Viderint, qui vulga- 
tam eds defendunt, an idonea causa afferri possit quare a recepto 
loquendi modo hoc in loco apostolus discesserit. Interim miran- 
dum, neminem, quantum sciam, pro @eds legendum conjecisse és. 
Nam qui OC et 6C inter se contulerit, quam facile alterum in 
alterius locum transire potuerit levi opera intelliget. Cf. locum 
celeberrimum | Tim. ii. 16. Similis formula cap. i. 25. ov 
KtigavTa, Os €oTiv EvAOYNTOS eis TOs ai@vas. Quales titulos 
non solum de Patre sed etiam de Christo usurpari testis est 2 
Petrus iii. 18, ubi dicitur, ait@ 7 dda Kal viv Kai eis ypépav 
ai@vos. 

Haud sum nescius loca quedam afferri, quae a nonnullis ita 
explicantur ut lectioni @eds in hoc nostro loco favere videantur. 
In quibus palmarius fortasse est Tit. ii. 13. tiv paxapiay éd- 
rida Kal éripaverav Ths Sons TOD peyddov Oeod Kal cwTipos Huav 
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*Incod Xpicrod. Que tamen sententia vereor ut argumentis 
satis idoneis comprobari possit. Omitto Patrum testimonia, non 
spernenda illa quidem, sed que ad hanc litem dirimendam non 
sufficiant: nam multis, quibus ztas nostra ad recte de his rebus 
judicandum instructa est, subsidiis destituti erant. Nec audiendi 
sunt illi, qui éwvdvecay non nisi de Christo dici posse conten- 
dunt: quibus satis respondit Alfordius. Majoris momenti est ut 
inquiratur, utrum articulus ante cwripos non repetitus faciat, 
sicut visum est nonnullis, ut Geds et cwryp necessario de eodem 
sint intelligenda. Quod quamvis primum intuenti ita esse videri 
possit, si tamen rem propius inspexeris, et causas propter quas 
articulus omitti potuerit, accurate expenderis, id non necessario 
sequi, verum de duobus hunce locum et si qua hujus sunt similia, 
recte intelligi posse apparebit. De quo, quoniam hee non in 
tironum gratiam scribuntur, pluribus disserere supersedeo: qui- 
bus rationibus adductus hee dixerim, eruditi satis perspicient. 


2 Cor. xi. 16. 


ei S€ un ye, Kav ws adpova déEacGé we.—Insolentior videtur 
usus particule «dy sequente imperativo: ex elliptico loquendi 
modo explicandus. Loca que tanquam similia conferri jubet 
Alfordius, eo non sunt similia, quod in eorum nullo comparet 
imperativus. Immo in primo quem affert loco, Mare. v. 28, 
Kav Tov iwatiwv adtod dyrwyat, nulla prorsus est ellipsis, «av 
enim usurpatur sicut in Matth. xxvi. 35; Mare. xvi. 18 et pas- 
sim. Elliptice adhibetur in Mare. vi. 56, iva Kav tod Kpaotrédov 
Tov iwatiov adtov dwar. Actor. v. 15, iva épyouévov Iérpov 
Kav } okia émicKiion Twi a’t@v. Quibus addi potest 1 Cor. vii. 
5, ef ponte dv €k cuudwvov mpos Kaipov, cujus loci eadem est 
ratio. Hujus autem indiligentiz, non similia pro similibus 
venditantis, in margine Alfordiano indicia plus semel observavi. 
Quod ideo monendum, quia studiosi dum loca indicata exquirunt 
tempus et operam perdunt, nisi operam dent maximam illi qui 
subsidia hujusmodi conficienda suscipiunt, ut nihil quod non 
plane ejusdem sit generis imseratur. Loca quedam enotaram 
que in transcursu consulueram,’ sed talia exscribere vix oper 
pretium videtur. 
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2 Cos. xi. 1. 


kavyacbar 51) ob cupdéper por éXevcomar yap eis oTTacias 
kai atroxadvweis Kuplov.—Lectio xavyacba dei, ob cupdépov 
peéev édXetvocouar dé, quam Alfordius literis majusculis, tanquam 
wqualis cum vulgata auctoritatis, imprimendam curavit, nulla 
prorsus veritatis specie commendatur. Rectissime se habet 
vulgata: oratio autem, ut quamplurima apud Paulum, impeditior 
est atque abrupta. dp usurpatur fere ut in Rom. v. 7, v7ép 
yap Tod ayabod Taxa Tis Kal Towa aTroBavetyv. Sensus: “ ergo 
mihi gloriari non expedit: quanquam enim ea sum enarraturus, 
de quibus jure gloriari possem, ego tamen non gloriabor: nam 
€500n pol” (v. 7), «.7.r. 


Epues. iv. 29. 


mas NOYOS GaTpds EK TOD oTOMaTOS LuaY ui) EexTropevécOa, 
> ’ ” > \ \ > \ a s ~ a , r 
GXN el Tis ayabds pds oixodopiy Tis xpelas, wa 50 ydpw Tots 
axovovot.—Frustra sunt, quibus oikodou2) THs xpelas videtur 
explicari posse. Errorem aliquem subesse puto, ex compendio 
scripture, ex. gr. xs, fortasse derivatum. Num forte legendum 


\ eau a , . “ : a 
Tpos olKodomiy Ths yaptTos, i.e. “ad incrementum gratis? 
Sic bene coherent sequentia, iva 6@ ydpiv Tois axovovcw. 


Puitirp. ii. 1. 


el Tis Kowwvia mrevuatos, el Twa oTAayyva Kal oiKTippol. 
—el Tis omhdyxva Kal oixtippol edidit Alfordius, Tischendorfii 
dicto male obsecutus. Nam quod ait ille, “ talia nobis servanda 
esse, nisi grammatici potius quam editoris partes agere malu- 
mus,” hujusmodi est quod sapientiz quandam speciem habeat, 
revera tamen sit falsissimum. Immo qui talia servat, eum 
collatoris magis quam editoris munere fungi dixerim. Nam 
talia manifesto librariis debentur, nec pro vera lectionis varictate 
habenda erant. Nemo enim opinor credet monstrum lectionis 
quale hoc est, ab apostolo proficisci potuisse. Multa enim ab- 
rupte dicta et salebrosa apud Paulum invenimus: non gramma- 
tice autem eum locutum esse, virum grecis literis, ut constat, 
satis eruditum, vix credo. tus nihil videtur esse nisi pronomen 
preecedens male repetitum, et e textu ejiciendum erat. 
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Puiipp. i. 6, 7. 


ds év poppy Oot itdpywv, ody dpwaypov tyncato TO elvat 
ica Ocd, dA’ EavTov éxévwce, poppy Sovrov NaBov.—Falluntur 
qui verba ica elvax Oe tanquam de vera Christi cum Deo equa- 
litate dicta interpretantur. Hoc si voluisset apostolus, non ica 
elvat Oe@, sed ico eivas Oe@ dixisset. Nam ica elvas Oem (ut ex 
allatis exemplis patet), nihil aliud significare potest nisi “speciem 
Dei pre se ferre ;” “se tanquam Deum coram hominibus osten- 
tare.” Quod quidem Christus, ut humilis animi exemplo esset, 
facere non voluit; gqualitatem suam cum Deo deponere nec 
potuit, nec voluit; ideo a Judeis reprehensus, tanquam icov éavrov 
mov T® Ged. Joh. v. 18. Czeterum quo sensu dprayyor iyyi- 
oacGa dictum fuerit dubitari potest : nam caremus exemplis satis 
certis quibus res extra controversiam poni possit. Si “ rapinam”’ 
intelligas, analogiz id paullo magis consentaneum videtur. 
Quod si “‘ rem cupide arripiendam” interpretari malis, non sine 
fructu legentur que congessit Wakefieldius Silv. Crit. exlii. eexv. 


Puitirp. iv. 3. 


Kal épwt® Kal oe, ovfuye yvynote, «.7.A.—Fieri non potest ut 
apostolus hunc in modum aliquem allocutus fuerit quem non 
antea diserte nominasset. Haud alia mihi loci difficillimi expe- 
diendi ratio videtur quam ut in cap. i.1. odv émicxdTr@ pro civ 
émuoxorros legatur. Error ex plurali dsaxovors sequente originem 
facile traxisse potest. émicxorros in singulari legitur 1 Tim. 
iii. 2. Seaxovos autem bis ibidem in plurali vv. 8. 12. quod non 
sine causa factum videatur. Nec aliter hujus rei testis pervetus- 
tus Ignatius in Epistolis, ubi de 7@ ésrucxom@ semper in singulari, 
de 7@ mpecButepin autem et rots dvaxovors fere in plurali loquitur. 
Vid. ep. ad Magn. 6.13. ad Philipp. 4. 7. ad Smyrn. 12. Quod 
autem aiunt, Tov émicxc7or in loco nostro ad genus referri, id 
quidem per se verum esse posset, sed quare non eandem ob 
causam etiam tov didxovoy legimus? Cf. Tit. i. 7. qui locus de 
singulis ex presbyterorum numero eligendis, qui urbi cuique 
cum titulo episcopi preessent, videtur intelligendus. Ita et 
Christus tanquam preefectus ante omnes eximius éicKotos Tov 
yuxev appellatur, 1 Pet. ii. 25. 
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Cot. i. 6. 


Kal €or Kaptropopovpevor Kat avEavouevor, Kabas Kai év buiv. 
Quum xaprrodopeicba: in media voce non alibi in N. T. legatur, 
mox autem in v. 10. xaprrogopodvres in activa usurpetur, credi- 
derim aberranti describentis oculo, quum xaptodopody scriben- 
dum esset, terminationem proxime vocis avfavouevoy, que vox 
in optimis codicibus invenitur, fuisse obversatam. Nodum in 
scirpo querunt, quibus inter xcaprodopeiy et xaptropopeic bar 
distinguendum videtur. 


Cox. i. 19. 

bru ev adT@ eddoxnoe TAY TO TAHpwpA KaToLKhoat.— Locus 
vitii mihi suspectus. Nam 70 7Aspeya sic absolute dictum non 
habet quo referatur: neque enim tis GedTnTos, quod cap. ii. 9. 
additur, huc sensus explendi causa transferre licet. Nee dici 
potest articulum ante 7A#papa pronominis avtod (sc. Tov Aeod 
ex evdoxnce intelligendi) vice fungi. Nam illud in iis tantum 
locis fieri solet, ubi ambiguitas nulla oriri possit. Vid. Mid- 
dleton, Doctr. Gr. Art., cap. ili. 1, § 4. Unicum omissionis 
hujusmodi exemplum quod in N. T. observavi, est in Rom. ii. 
17.18. Kavydoa év Oe@ Kai ywweoKers TO O€Xyyua, SC. adTod, 
quod tamen fortasse correctione eget. Pronomen enim avrds 
tam crebro in N. T. repeti solet, ut haud multum mirandum sit, 
si illud toties iteratum a librario oscitante aliquando omissum 
fuerit. Suspicor autem in loco nostro 7av 7AHpwpua, unde opti- 
mus evadit sensus, esse corrigendum. 

Aliud autem, ni fallor, locum insedit vitium. Nam con- 
structio adeo scabra est et inconcinna, ut maximam corruptele 
suspicionem moveat. Dubitari autem non potest, si locum Eph. 
ii. 14 seqq. contuleris, quin eipyvotomoas ad Christum sit re- 
ferendum. Lenissima mutatione locus restitui posse videtur, 
si constructio versu parenthetico 19, interrupta continuetur, et 
legatur, cal 8¢ avtov amoxatadnrad£n Tava eis avrov, sc. Tov Oeor. 


Cox. ii. 14. 


éEareinpas To Kal’ huav yeipoypadov Tois Soypwaow.—Legen- 
dum, ni fallor, yecpoypadov év tots Soypact. Locus ex gemello 
plane Eph. ii. 15, emendandus. ¢v propter ov precedens exula- 


—.- i. 


en ij 2am ans «4 fk | 6a 
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visse videtur. Vulgata explicari nequit. Nam si tois d0yyace 
cum yerpoypador construas, in grammaticam, si cum é£aXelypas, 
in sententiam peccabis. Obiter moneo supra in v. 13, ubi cuve- 
fworoincey ovv ait@ vulgatur, pro odv a’r@ legendum videri 
éavt@. Verba scilicet cum ody composita prepositionem cum 
dativo in N. T. non repetunt; quod eruditos fugisse videtur. 
Vide Lexica sub wy. cufdw, cvyxpiva, cvvatrobvicka, cuveyeipa, 
oupBacirevw, x.7.r. Pro ody éavtd codices nonnulli apud 
Griesbachium év av7@ habent, et unus ipsum éavt@. ody autem 
ex cev in verbo precedenti irrepsisse puto: nam duds, quod post 
ovvefworroincev in codicibus haud paucis legitur, librario pro- 
nominis longius a verbo suo disjuncti oblito deberi crediderim. 


Col. ii. 18. 


pndels tas KataBpaBevérw Oédrwv év taTrewodppoortvy, K.T.X. 
—Memoratu digna Toupii conjectura ad Suidam, vol. i., p. 302. 
€\Oav pro Oédwyv rescribentis. ¢A@ev sic usurpatur Rom. xv. 32 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 21; coll. ii. 3; 2 Cor. ii. 1. @é\wv sive cum verbo 
cataBpaBevérw construas, sive per Hebraismum ad éy ta7revvo- 

7 Sige S. . ? a aie 
dpocvvy referas, durissimum‘videtur. Nec dubito quin Toupius 
verum viderit. Verum enimvero res ab hodiernis N. T. editori- 
bus ita geri videtur, ut quicquid a doctorum virorum conjecturis 
profectum fuerit, flocci faciant, quasi nihil dignum memoratu 
sit habendum, quod non sit in manuscriptorum aliquo inventum. 
Quod tamen est ineptissimum. Nam si e plurimorum codicum 
lectionibus, diversissimis sepe illis et sibi contrariis, aliquam 
demum elegeris, quid istud tandem nisi conjectare est? Et si 
in profanis scriptoribus tantum lucis in locis innumeris hince 
affulsit, quidni et in sacris idem fieri posse speremus ? 


2 TueEss. ili. 2. 
kal va pucOdpev ard TOV aTOTwY Kai ToYnpaV avOpwrwv.— 
atorwyv delendum esse suspicor, ex amo Tay precedenti, quod 
totidem literis continetur, fortasse repetitum. Et res quidem 
aroma recte dixeris: homines non ita. Verbum pveo@a: cum 
movnpos tantum jungitur Matt. vi. 13, pioae nuas amo Tob 
movnpod. Infra v. 3, pudd£es ard Tov wovnpod. 1 Tim. iv. 18, 
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pvoetal pe amo TravrTos Epyov Tovnpod. «ai autem, postquam 
arorwy invectum erat, sensus explendi causa additum. 


PuiLem. 9. 


mapaxaho Tovdtos dv ws IIlatdos mpeoBurns, vuvi dé Kal 
décpuos “Incod Xpuctod.—Hee legenti statim suspicio mihi nata 
est, peoBevtns pro mpecBurns corrigendum esse, recordanti loci 
simillimi Eph. vi. 20. w7ép ob mpecBevw év ddvoe. Quam 
correctionem, de qua recentiores silent, quum Griesbachii edi- 
tionem consuluissem, jam et aliis in mentem venisse cognovi. 
Nec dubito quin mpeoSevris correctio sit certissima. Con- 
structio est: mpeaBevtys, veri S€ kal déoptos, "Inood Xpicrod. 
mpex Burns quo sensu tapaxaneiv dicatur intelligi quidem potest, 
illud tamen convenientius, et magis ex Pauli persona dictum 
censeo. 








We are indebted to the kindness of their learned author for permission 
to insert the foregoing observations, a few copies of which have been 
previously printed for private use. A second similar paper will appear in 
our next.—Ep. J. S. L. 
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ON THE GATE BEAUTIFUL OF THE TEMPLE. 
By J. E. Prescorr, B.D. 


Tue number of works on the New Testament which issue from 
the press, both in England and Germany, should certainly suffice 
for the determination of any point of detail. But it is exactly 
on such points that little additional light is thrown. In not a 
few instances successive commentators cling to “ the traditions 
of the ancients ;” and further investigation appears to be stayed. 
Yet no student of the Bible can fail to see how important these 
minor illustrations are ; for, assuredly, the sacred writers penned 
no vain words. 

To judge by the varied opinions expressed, considerable 
doubt exists with regard to the position of that gate of the 
Jewish temple which St. Luke tells us was called “ Beautiful” 
(tiv Ovpav Tod iepod Tv Neyouévnv ‘Npaiay, Acts iii. 2). This 
doubt has apparently arisen from a confusion of the several 
courts of the temple, and from an improper estimate of the 
descriptions given by Josephus and in the Talmud. And these 
are the main, if not the only, sources from which we can derive 
any definite information on this class of archzeological ques- 
tions. Among other views there are two, each of which has had 
a strong body of supporters :—-(1) the gate was the great brazen 
gate of which mention is so frequently made; (2) it was the 
gate Shushan which, according to the Mishnah, was an eastern 
entrance into the temple area from the valley of the Kedron. 
Zach party has considered that the opinion of the other was 
attended by very serious difficulties. We shall be compelled to 
conclude that, in both cases, those difficulties are insuperable. 

Before examining the passages which illustrate this subject, 
it will be necessary to say a few words on the configuration of 
the temple courts. We are aware that we shall be traversing 
oft-trodden and much disputed ground. But our time will not 
be wasted, if we are enabled to realize more clearly the scene of 
that signal apostolic miracle. The promise of their risen 
Master to His disciples was then first fulfilled; and the name 
~@ These ave found chiefly in Josephus, Antiq., lib. xi., cap. v.; Bell. Jud., lib. 
v., cap. v., and the Mishnah, Vract. Middoth (myva 20»). 
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of Jesus of Nazareth was heard in power. The record of the 
event was not to be lightly passed over. The apostles going up 
at the hour of prayer, the lame beggar being carried to his 
accustomed seat, the precise nature of his infirmity, the temple 
buildings, the porch of Solomon, the beautiful gate, the mar- 
vellous cure,—upon each detail the sacred historian has care- 
fully dwelt. We want only the relative position of the localities 
to make the graphic description complete. 

Mount Moriah lay on the eastern side of Jerusalem, divided 
from Mount Zion on the west by the Tyropeeon valley,’ and 
from Mount Olivet on the east by the valley of the Kedron, 
which bounded the whole of the city on that side. Upon this 
eminence was the elevated limestone rock which formed the 
threshing floor of Araunah the Jebusite, and where David raised 
the altar unto the Lord in the time of the pestilence (1 Chron. 
xxl. 18; 2 Chron. iii. 1). We believe that the great altar of 
sacrifice in the Jewish temple stood upon this rock, and that 
over it is now built the mosque of Omar, also called Kubbet-es- 
Sakharah, or the Dome of the Rock.’ From the base of the 
hill immense walls were raised, Solomon having commenced 
those which were built up from the depths of the eastern 
valley. By filling in with earth where necessary, the whole was 
brought up to one uniform level. Upon this artificial platform, 
or terrace, the temple was built. The enclosure was a square, 
or nearly so,’ about a stadium (606 feet) each way ; this was sur- 
rounded on the four sides by cloisters built against the outer 





* The debated question as to the direction of the upper part of this valley is 
fairly stated in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, art. Jerusalem; see also 
Ritter, Palestine (Trans. iv., 106). 

¢ For the historical associations connected with this rock, see Robinson, 
Biblical Researches, i., 298, sq. (ed. 2); for a description of the mosque and the 
rock, Williams, The Holy City, ii., 301 (ed. 2); Pierotti, Jerusalem Explored, 
i., 85, and plates xxvi., xxvii., and Comte de Vogiié, Les Eglises dela Terre Sainte, 
p. 276. 

¢ Josephus (Antiq., xv., 11,3), and the Mishnah (Middoth, ii., 21), agree on 
this point, although we should not like to press their measures. Including the 
fortress of Antonia, Josephus makes the periphery six stadia (Bell. Jud., v., 5, 2); 
he affords a curious corroboration by affirming that the Jews, in demolishing 
Antonia, fulfilled the oracle, which declared that the city would be taken when 
the temple should become square (Bell. Jud., vi., 5, 4). 
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walls. Here then we have the outer court of the temple, called, 
by Christian writers, the Court of the Gentiles; by Josephus, the 
OuterTemple; intheOld Testament, the Court of the Lord’s House 
(Jer. xxvi. 2), or the Great Court (2 Chron. iv. 9); but always by 
the Jewish writers of the Apocrypha and the Talmud, the Moun- 
tain of the House (M17 “W1). Into this Court almost any one 
was permitted to enter ; and from it Our Lord twice expelled those 
traffickers who had turned it into a market-place. On the 
north-western angle of the court abutted the great fortress of 
Antonia, although its exact extent is yet undetermined. Here 
Roman troops were quartered, especially during the greater 
Jewish festivals. The fortress was connected with the temple 
cloisters by means of flights of stairs, and up these St. Paul 
was dragged by the soldiers when they had rescued him from 
the hands of his infuriated countrymen, who thought he had 
introduced a Gentile into the inner courts (Acts xxi. 30, 34).° 
The cloisters, having flat roofs of panelled cedar, were supported 
by double rows of white marble Corinthian columns, except on 
the southern side, where was the magnificent Stoa Basilica, or 
Royal Porch. This was supported by four rows of more lofty 
columns; and as one row was built into the outer wall, they 
formed a nave and two lower side aisles, which ran the whole 
width from the eastern to the western valley. The cloisters on 
the east side were called the porch of Solomon, no doubt from 
being built upon a portion of the embankment and wall raised 
by the Hebrew monarch from the Kedron valley. Those 
foundations had not been entirely destroyed when the temples of 
Solomon and Zerubbabel were overthrown ; and these cloisters 
are frequently mentioned by Josephus as being founded upon 
the work of Solomon’ He dilates upon the vast stones in the 
outer wall, carefully jointed and fastened with iron and lead. 

Probably some of them are what may be seen at the present day. 


¢ Compare also ‘Jose sephus, ‘Bell. Jud., 5,8. The whole narrative receives 
striking illustration from a knowle oa of the temple :—the expulsion of Paul 
from the inner courts, and then the hasty shutting of the gates which led thence 
into the outer court of the Gentiles (ver. 30), the running down from the 
fortress of the commander with his soldiers and centurions (ver. 32), and the 
subsequent mention of the fortress and the stairs (vers. 34, 40; chap. xzil. 24). 
J Compare Antiq., xx., 10, 7; also xv., 11,33 \ iii. 8,9; Bell. Jud. v., 5, 1. 
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Within the wide open space or outer court’ stood the inner 
courts upon a raised platform. Around this more sacred por- 
tion was a low (three cubits) marble screen or balustrade, having 
pillars at intervals upon which were Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions forbidding any but Jews to enter under pain of death. 
Within the screen a flight of steps led up to the other courts ; 
first fourteen steps, then a level space of ten cubits, called the 
Chel, and after this five steps more through the gates. The 
eastern portion of this graud platform was occupied by the 
square Court of the Women, surrounded by a cloister wall, and 
entered by several gates, of which we shall have to speak below. 
It was so termed because no women were permitted ‘to pass 
beyond it into the more sacred portion of the temple. Here it 
was that Our Lord sat and beheld the widow cast her mites into 
the treasury (Mark xii. 42; Luke xxi. 1). To the west of the 
Court of the Women, still further raised, was the Court of Israel, 
to which the only entrance from the Court of the Women was on 
the eastern side, up fifteen semi-circular steps,’ and through a 
brazen gate. In the centre of this court, as regards north and 
south, was a raised platform, two and a half cubits high. Again, 
in the centre of this platform, as regards north and south, stood 
the Holy House, the Sanctuary (vads) itself; to its entrance, which 
looked eastward, there was an ascent of twelve steps; below, in 
front of the entrance stood the great altar of burnt offerings, 
while around the sanctuary and the altar was an ornamental 
stone balustrade, one cubit high, separating them from the Court 
of Israel, and forming the Court of the Priests’ The western 





* In the middle, according to Josephus (Antiq., xv., 11, 5), but rather 
towards the north-west corner, according to Tract. Middoth (ii., 2 1), one 
evidently measuring from the cloisters, the other from the outer wall. 

+ Except at the great eastern gate, the gate Beautiful, as we shall conclude, 
where these five became fifteen shallower steps (Bell. Jud.,v., 5, 3). The Chel, 
which Josephus only speaks of as a “ level” (way iodwedov), has its name given, 
with the same dimensions, in Tract. Middoth mox vw» 97 (ii., 23). The true 
height of the terrace on which the inner courts stood appears to have been 
fifteen cubits (Bell. Jud., v.. 5, 2), say 224 English feet. 

See Tract. Middoth, chap. ii., 25; Tract. Succah, v., 2 3. 

j Compare Bell. Jud., v., 5, 6; Antiq., xv., 11, 5. Some writers, as Williams 
and others, put the Court of the Priests to the west, and not in the midst of the 
Court of Israel. But it was evidently surrounded by the Court of Isracl; this 
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wall of the sanctuary came to the edge of the Court of the 
Priests." To the north of the altar were all the arrangements 
for that strange sacrificial system of worship,—the rows of rings 
at which the victims were slaughtered, the hooks on which they 
were hung to be flayed, and the marble tables on which the en- 
trails were washed and the offerings prepared. 

We may add that the Holy House, or Sanctuary, consisted of 
three parts. Its first entrance, which looked eastward, had no 
doors, and led into the vestibule, or mpovdios, where everything 
was covered with gold; a double gate led hence into the Holy 
Place ; and over this inner doorway was the famous golden vine 
“ whose clusters of grapes hung down a man’s stature in length.” 
In front of this double gate was suspended a richly-em- 
broidered Babylonian veil. Passing within the Holy Place, 
everything was gilt over or of gold, and here were deposited the 
seven-branched candlestick, the table of shewbread, and the 
altar of incense. A second veil (Heb. ix. 3) hung before the 
entrance to the Holy of Holies, which was entirely empty; this 
veil was rent in twain at the crucifixion. The front of the 
Sanctuary, one hundred cubits in width, was overlaid with plates 
of gold; and the whole pile of buildings, of white stone and 
gold, raised on the high platforms, looked from a distance, as 
Josephus says, “ like a mountain covered with snow.” 

Having thus obtained a bare outline of the courts of the 
temple, we proceed to consider first the entrances which led 


is shewn by the encircling barrier mentioned in the text, and by the additional 
entrance gates for the people into that court, three to the north and three to the 
south (Antig., xv., 11, 7; Bell. Jud., v., 5,2); in fact, there seem to have been 
single cloisters affording shelter to the worshippers all round the outer wall of 
this court and that of the women; compare Bell. Jud., v., 5, 2, last part, and 
Lightfoot, Descrip. Templi, c. xxxiii., with his quotation from Tract. Pesachin. 
Moreover, taking the dimensions of the Court of Israel in Middoth (v., 21, and 


ii., 26), we have, measuring from the east gate, (1) width of court of Israel, 
from wall to court of priests, 11 cubits; (2) similar width of court of priests, 
11 cubits; (3) length of altar, 32 cubits; (4) between porch of sanctuary and 
altar, 22 enbits; (5) length of sanctuary, 100 cubits. The total is 176 cubits ; 
but the whole length of the court of Israel is given as 187 cubits. Hence the 
difference is 11 cubits; just what should be the width of the court of Israel, 
measuring from the western wall of the inner enclosure to the wall of the court 
of the priests and of the sanctuary. 
* See the conclusion of the preceding note. 
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from the Court of the Gentiles to the inner and more sacred 
enclosure. The outer wall of this enclosure, as we have seen, 
surrounded the two Courts of the Women and of Israel, lying 
side by side, the former to the east, the latter to the west. 
From the description of the temple given by Josephus in his 
History of the Jewish War (v. 5, § 2), we learn that four gates 
on the north and four on the south led into this enclosure ; 
that there were also two other gates looking towards the east, 
one in the eastern wall of the enclosure, another exactly opposite 
to it in the wall which separated the Court of the Women from 
the Court of Israel.’ He goes on to say, that of these four 
northern and four southern gates belonging to the inner en- 
closure, one on the north and one on the south led into the 
Court of the Women. “The quarter toward the west had no 
gate ; the wall on that side (of the enclosure) being built with- 
out a break.’’ In the next section ($ 3) he describes the ten 
gates which he has just mentioned, and appears to take his 
stand as it were at the door of the sanctuary. Nine of them 
were overlaid throughout with gold and silver; but one, that 
which was exterior to the sanctuary (7 €Ew0ev Tod vew), viz., the 
one between the Court of Israel and the Court of the Women, 
was of Corinthian brass,” and greatly exceeded in value (7roAv 
Th Tin UTepayovea) those plated with silver and gold. Hence 
this gate, called generally the Brazen Gate, and, in the Talmud, 
the Gate of Nicanor, or Great Door, is identified by a very large 
number of writers with the Gate Beautiful mentioned by St. 
Luke, notwithstanding the difficulties they acknowledge, viz., 
that the cripple would not be laid where, comparatively, so few 
entered of whom he might ask alms, and the very great doubt 
whether he would have been admitted so far within the more 
sacred precincts." But another gate Josephus has left to 





‘In Antiq., xv., 11, 5, he speaks of three to the north and three to the 
south, but evidently is not reckoning the three on the north, south, and west, 
belonging especially to the Court of the Women. 

™ More correctly “bronze,” rather than “ brass ;” on its great value, but 
little inferior to gold, see Pliny, Hist. Nat., lib. xxxiv., caps. i., iii., and the reff. 
in Facciolati’s Lexicon, s. v. Corinthius. 

" See Josephus, Cont. Apion., ii. 8. The instances cited by Wetstein, from 
the Talmud, of lepers at the gate of Nicanor are very doubtful; lepers were 
distinctly not allowed in the city ; compare Bell. Jud., v., 5, 6. 
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describe more fully. To proceed with his account :—after 
stating the measures and construction of the gateways, he adds, 
“And of the other (gates) the dimensions were equal, but that 
beyond the Corinthian (brazen gate), opening eastward from the 
Court of the Women, right over against the gate of the sanctuary, 
was much greater, for its height being fifty cubits it had doors 
of forty (others only thirty) cubits, and decorations much more 
costly, to a profuse thickness both of silver and gold.’ In this 
section (§ 3) then he describes first the composition of the ten gates 
which belonged to the inner enclosure. All were plated with silver 
and gold exceptone, which wasof Corinthian brass, and led from the 
Court of the Women to the Court of Israel. He then speaks of 
their magnitude. All were alike except one, which was larger 
and far more richly decorated. This larger and splendid gate, 
let us then remember, was the gate leading out eastward from 
the Court of the Women into the Court of the Gentiles, exactly 
opposite to the eastern cloisters or porch of Solomon. Any 
one entering this gate westward, from the Court of the Gentiles, 
would find himself in front of the brazen gate of Nicanor, on the 
other side of the Court of the Women; and when he had crossed 
and passed through that gate he would stand before the gate of 
the Holy House, as stated by Josephus above. ‘This large eastern 
gate, therefore, and not the interior Gate of Nicanor, we must 
believe to have been the Gate Beautiful of St. Luke. Every- 


thing agrees with the narrative of the healing of the cripple 


who was daily laid at this gate to beg of the passing crowd. 
The vast majority of the Jewish worshippers of both sexes 
entered by this gate, rather than by one of the side gates of the 
inner enclosure, and thus advanced directly up towards the 
splendid front of the sanctuary, the sacred buildings rising 
higher and higher in front of them. From all these worshippers, 
including more especially the women, the cripple could ask alms, 
as well as from the mixed throng in the Court of the Gentiles ; 





° Kal trav piv bAAwY ivov jv Td peyebos H St dtp Thy KopwOlav amd rijs yuva- 
kovlridos & avaroAis avoryouevn THs Tov vaovd TUANS GvTiKpd, TOAD pelCwy" wevTt- 
kovta yap mnxXav dvca Thy avaoracw TecoapdKovTa mhxEs Tas Odpas elxe, Kal Try 
kéopov moduTedAcaTtepov, em Sayirdts maxos apydpov te Kal xpuood (Bell. Jud., v., 
5, 3, ed. Dindorf). 
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there the dealings with the vendors of the animals for sacrifice, 
and with the changers of the current money into the sacred 
half shekel, would supply many a small coin for the indigent. 
Moreover, placed here at the very edge of the more sacred 
precincts, the cripple would break no regulations as to the 
admittance of the unclean. It is not improbable that after his 
cure he entered with Peter and John into the inner courts to 
praise God ; as they came out again by the Gate Beautiful, just 
opposite to them was Solomon’s porch, where, we are told 
(verse 11), “all the people ran together unto them greatly 
wondering.” In any case, between the porch, or eastern 
cloisters, and this gate, was the very place where the largest 
number of people would always congregate. 

Two other passages of Josephus are usually cited indis- 
criminately? as containing further reference to the brazen gate 
of Nicanor. One of them undoubtedly does so. In the Jewish 
War (vi., 5, 3), he says: ‘‘ Moreover the eastern gate of the 
inner court (i.e. the Court of Israel), which was of brass, and 
extremely heavy, and was with difficulty shut at evening by 
twenty men... was observed about the sixth hour of the night 
to be opened of its own accord. ... This also appeared to the 
unlearned a very happy prodigy, as if God did thereby open to 
them the gate of blessings.”¢ But in the other passage, taken 
from the Antiquities of the Jews (xv., 11, 5) there is certainly no 
reference whatever to the brazen or inner eastern gate. Speak- 
ing of the inner enclosure, which foreigners were not permitted 
to enter, he says: “but towards the sun rising there was one 
large gate, through which such as were pure came in, together 
with their wives, but further within than this (court) the 
temple was forbidden to women.’” This is evidently not the 





» As by Conybeare and Howson (St. Paul), vol. ii., p. 256 n. 


¢ ‘H 8 dvaroAuKkh wbAn Tod evdorépov, xarKh wey odca kal oriBapwrdry, KAELO- 
pévn 5 wept SelAnv wddis bm’ avdpay elxoor... SpOn kard vuntds dSpay Exrny aito- 
pdrws ivewypévn... mdAw TovTO Tois mev idimTas KaAALOTOV eddKEL TEpas’ avoita 
yap Tov Gedy abtois Thy Tav &yabav wiany (Bell. Jud., vi.. 5, 3). 

’ Kara 8 fAlov Bodds eva roy wéyay, 50 ob mapremev ayvol wera yuvaikdr. 
"Eowrépw dt Kaxelvov yuvaitly &Batov fy Td fepdv. "Exeivov 8 évdorépw tpitoy Sov 
rots iepedow eiceADeiv etdy Hv pdvos (Antiq., xv., 11,5). Compare also Bell. Jud., 
v., 5,2; v., 5,63 Cont. Apion., ii., 8. 
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brazen gate, but the Jarge eastern gate of the Court of the 
Women which is mentioned in the second part of the description 
of the gates in the Jewish War, and which we have identified 
with the Gate Beautiful. And the position, as defined here, 
agrees exactly with the deductions which we have made 
above. There is also a plain reference to this outer eastern 
gate again in the next section but one (Antiq., xv., 11, 7). 

The confusion then has evidently arisen from not observing 
that in the account of the gates of the inner enclosure cited 
above (Bell. Jud., v., 5, 3), as well as in other parts of his 
writings, Josephus speaks of éwo eastern gates. The inner 
eastern or brazen gate of Nicanor, being distinguished first in 
the section as being of great value, is at once assumed to be the 
Gate Beautiful, without considering what is mentioned further 
on, that the outer eastern gate was larger, and probably more 
beautiful, especially in its decorations. Then all the other 
passages are forced into reference with the particular gate which 
has been adopted. It was but natural that the two eastern 
gates through which, rather than through the side gates, the 
worshippers advanced up the successive terraces of the inner 
temple, should excel the others in richness, and differ from them 
in the character of the steps by which they were approached. 

Let us now see how far the very meagre description of the 
temple given in the Mishnah supports the conclusion to which 
we have come. But we should premise that the statements of 
the rabbis must be taken with extreme caution. For, in the 
first place, they were written long after the destruction of the 
temple, by those who had never seen it; and in many cases they 
are contrary not only to Josephus, but to every probability 
arising from historical and archeological considerations. In the 
tract Middoth or Measures (cap. i., § 4) it is stated, that there 
were seven gates leading into the Court of Israel, three in the 
north, three in the south, and one in the east; and that this 
eastern gate was called the Gate of Nicanor. And in the next 
chapter (cap. ii., § 3) we read, that all the gates of the inner 
enclosure were changed so as to be of gold, except the Gate 
of Nicanor, on account of a miracle connected with it, or, 
as others say, because, being made of brass, it shone like 
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gold.’ In a subsequent section (§ 6) the gate Nicanor is again 
mentioned as being on the east ;’ and the position of the outer 
eastern gate is also clearly defined in other of the Talmudic 
tracts.” 

In the Mishnah, then, we find nothing opposed to the above 
conclusions ; for we learn that the eastern gate of the Court of 
Israel was of brass, as Josephus affirms, also that it was called 
the Gate of Nicanor; but there is not the slightest hint which 
will help to bring it into identity with the Gate Beautiful. 

The Gate Shushan has also a considerable number of sup- 
porters. It is stated in the Mishnah (Middoth, i., § 3) to have 
been in the eastern wall of the outer court, or Mountain of the 
House, and to have received its name from the representation 
upon it of the Persian city of Shusha. It would thus form an 
entrance from the valley of the Kedron directly into the eastern 
cloisters or porch of Solomon. Even granting its existence and 
position, there is nothing whatever that would lead us to con- 
clude that it was the gate mentioned in St. Luke’s narrative, 
except its propinquity to the porch of Solomon. It is never 
spoken of as being remarkable for the beauty either of its con- 
struction or its ornaments; a beauty indeed which we should 
hardly expect in an outer gate, not only of the temple area, but 
of the city. In fact, the Talmudic account would rather lead 
us to suppose that the contrary was the case. In somewhat 
confused terms it speaks’ of the lowness of the wall at this 
point and of the gate, in order that the priest who sacrificed the 
red heifer (Numb. xix. 4) might see over to the door of the 
sanctuary as he stood on the Mount of Olives and sprinkled 
the blood. Moreover, it is in the highest degree improbable that 








nvm aanw2 ow yTw OMe 55 * 
TOvIw 92d Wp) wen pam dw 

Wenmw Hd ONDW WO Ta 

Middoth, ii., 2 3.—: 2720 

t But the account of the gates given in that section by Rabbi Josi Ben Chanan 
must not be trusted; it is full of inaccuracies and contradictions. Further re- 
ference is made to the gate in Tract. Shekalim, vi., 23, Yoma, iii., 2 10, and 
Sotah i., 2 5. 

« See Tract. Taanith, ii., 25, and Succah, v., 2 4. 

« Tract. Middoth, ii., 24, andi., 23; see also Lightfoot, Descrip. Templi, 
cap. iii. 
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the place habitually selected for laying the cripple should be at 
a gate leading in only from the country, where he would be able 
to ask alms of a very small proportion of the worshippers. 

But the very existence of this gate is a matter of great doubt. 
Josephus, in his detailed account of the gates, never mentions 
it; while his description of the eastern wall rising from the 
depths of the Kedron valley almost precludes the possibility of 
any outer entrance into the porch of Solomon. It is very un- 
likely that any of the outer gates of the city should ever have 
led into the sacred precincts themselves. Indeed we learn from 
the narratives of the siege of Jerusalem that this eastern temple 
wall, with its rocky foundations, was a most efficient fortification 
of the city on that side.” The whole account of the gates given 
in the Mishnah is sadly incorrect. Symmetry appears to have 
been the main object of the rabbinic writers. For instance, 
they make (Middoth, cap. i., § 3) only one gate into the temple 
area on the west, while Josephus speaks of four; a statement 
which has been most fully borne out by modern archeological 
investigations. 

There may have been an eastern city gate to the north of the 
Court of the Gentiles; and this—although we much doubt it— 
may have been in the position of the gate of Roman origin, now 
called the Golden Gate, but which is certainly too far north to 
have been an opening into the eastern cloisters, and evidently 
can never have been intended as a defence.” It should be 
observed, too, that this gate has been long walled up, probably 
since before the time of the Crusades; the reason given by the 
Mohammadans being that it was closed for the security of the 
sanctuary. A story of somewhat doubtful parentage asserts 
that a monarch will enter by it to take the city, and become 
lord of the whole earth. 

We need not stay to discuss the tradition of the middle 
ages’ which placed the Gate Beautiful, Porta Speciosa, as a 


* Compare also Tacitus, Hist., v., 11. 

* See Fergusson, Holy Sepulchre, p. 28, and Essay, p.99; also for an account 
and drawings of the gate. 

y William of Tyre, /ist., lib. viii., c. 3; and see the reff. in Tobler, Jerusalem, 
i., 500, 537. 
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western entrance to the temple,—a tradition which still clings 
to one of the modern gates of the Haram area; neither need 
we follow those who have attempted to trace the word ‘Qpatav 
up through some fanciful derivation to a gate which was not. 

We see, then, that the accounts of Josephus and of the 
Mishnah alike support our conclusion concerning the Gate 
Beautiful. Both determine the positions of the eastern gates of 
the inner enclosure; and, especially, both affirm the Gate of 
Nicanor to have been made of brass, so called, and to have 
occupied the eastern entrance into the Court of Israel. This 
latter fact is overlooked by the very many writers who have 
wished to adapt this gate to the probabilities of the case, and 
who, without compunction, have moved it bodily further to the 
east. 

We have shewn that the Gate Shushan, even if it existed as 
a gate of the temple at all, has no claim whatever, either from 
its character or position, to be considered the Gate Beautiful. 
Indeed, the identity would never have been guessed at had it 
not been for the great difficulties which beset the claims of the 
Gate of Nicanor. 

We have also shewn that there are reasons which would 
render it impossible in any case to identify the brazen gate of 
Nicanor with the gate mentioned in St. Luke’s narrative, and 
that commentators have come to that conclusion because they 
have been led away by the first part of the description of the gates 
given by Josephus, which seemed at the moment sufficient to 
satisfy their wants.‘ 





* It may not be uninteresting to give a statement of the views supported by 
some of the principal more modern writers who have touched on the subject. If 
we represent by (a) the identification with the Gate Shushan; by (8) that with 
the brazen gate in the position ascribed to it by Josephus and in the Mishnah; 
by (y) that with the brazen gate, but placed according to the fancy of the writer 
in some position which it did not occupy, we find :—Alford (Gr. Test. and N. 7. 
for English Readers), states a and £, leaves it uncertain.—Bengel (Gnomon) sup- 
ports a.—Conybeare and Howson (St. Paul), a.—Cook (Comment. Acts), B, but 
prefers a, making Shushan of brass, and with wrong reff.— Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature, a.—Dict. of the Bible (Fergusson), 8, but is confused.—Fergusson 
(Holy Sepulchre, 1865; Essay, Plan), y.—Hackett (Comment. Acts), y.—Ham- 
mond (Annot.), a.—Horne (Introduction), 8.—Humphry (Comment. Acts.), B.— 
Jahn (Antiq.), y.—Kuinél (Comment.), states 8, prefers a.—Lange (Bibelwerk), B. 
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And we have pointed out that in the latter part of that 
description a gate is markedly mentioned which fulfils every 
requisite, and was, there can be little doubt, the Gate Beautiful 
of the temple of Herod, viz., the large and splendid eastern 
gate, beautifully ornamented and covered with massive plates of 
silver and gold, which led up from the Court of the Gentiles 
into the Court of the Women. 


—L’Empereur (Notes to the Mishnah), y.—Lewin (Siege of Jerusalem), y.— 
Lightfoot (Descrip. Templi), y.—Meyer ( Comment.),-y.—Milman (Hist. of Jews), B. 
—Olshausen (Komment.), y.—Webster and Wilkinson ((r. Test.), y.—Wetstein 
(Gr. Test.), B.—De Wette (Archiiologie), a; (Handbuch zum N. T.), a, but doubt- 
fully.—Whitby (Comment.), y.—Williams (Holy City, vol. i.), 8; (vol. ii.), a.— 
Winer (Realwirterbuch), .2.— Wordsworth (Gr. Test.), a or 8. Lightfoot and 
L’Empereur come nearest to the fact; they place the gate in the right position, 
but cannot resist identifying it with the brazen gate of Josephus. None of the 
above writers apply the passage we have cited to the proper large and plated 
outer eastern gate of the inner enclosure. 








As regards religion, properly so called, the Bible has done its blessed 
work in all ages, even when in the hands of but a few, by keeping alive 
directly and indirectly the substantial truths of the Jewish and Christian 
dispensations. There have, of course, been always some who have studied 
it as faithfully as their knowledge permitted ; but these, as far as theology 
was concerned, are the exceptions. What was done by Origen, by 
Theodore of Mompsuesta, by Chrysostom, by Jerome, by Erasmus, by 
Calvin, by Grotius, by Richard Simon, and by other like laborious 
scholars, was excellent as far as it went in this direction; but it was 
again and again set aside by the main current of their times. Even at 
the Reformation, it was not so much the contents of the Bible, as the 
right of reading it, which gave the stimulus to human thought. It was, 
speaking generally, from the time when the Germans began to interpret 
the Bible with the same freedom from party feeling, the same single- 
minded love of truth, the same fearlessness of consequences,—it must be 
unfortunately added, in some instances, with the same arbitrary and super- 
cilious dogmatism as that which they employed on other books; it was 
from that moment that the Bible attracted theologians towards itself, not 
for the sake of making systems out of it, but for the sake of discovering 
what it actually contained.—Dean Stanley. 
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SCRIPTURAL NOTICES OF VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 


Tue volcano and the earthquake are such marvellous and strik- 
ing phenomena, that they have ever arrested a large share of 
the attention of mankind. The terror, which they at first 
inspire, gives place ere long to wonder and curiosity. 

The earliest notices of phenomena of this nature are to be 
found in the oldest of human records—the Bible. In drawing 
examples from this source, however, it must be borne in mind 
that the Hebrew writers were in the habit of referring all 
extraordinary natural phenomena to the direct and immediate 
agency of the Deity. ‘He looketh on the earth, and it trem- 
bleth ; He toucheth the hills, and they smoke.” Such is 
their mode of expression in allusion to the earthquake and the 
voleano. Hence, in some of their descriptions, there is, to 
those accustomed to a different train of thought, a tinge of the 
miraculous beyond what the writers themselves may have 
intended to convey. Events, which we should regard simply as 
resulting from the operation of those wise and beautiful laws 
by which God governs the physical universe, or, in popular 
language, as dispensations of Divine Providence, the Hebrews 
seem to have viewed as isolated acts of immediate divine 
volition, and independent of all law. This, however, is a less 
objectionable practice than that of some modern writers, who, 
having personified nature as a female, speak of her ways and 
doings with a familiarity and irreverence that shock the religious 
mind. They seem to forget that all natural occurrences are the 
result of divinely appointed laws, which are the best adapted to 
subserve the divine purposes, although we may not always be 
able to discover what is the end which the Supreme Ruler has 
in view. 

That both the earthquake and the volcano were familiar to 
the minds of the Hebrew writers, several passages of Scripture 
testify ; see, in particular, those under noted.‘ It is remark- 
able, however, that mere allusions to these phenomena greatly 


“ Nahum i. 5, 6; Micah i. 3, 4; Isaiah Ixiv. 1,3; Jer. li. 25, 26; Psalm 


xviii. 7,8; xlvi. 2; Ixxvii. 18. 
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predominate over any direct notices of their actual exhibition. 
The earliest hint of anything like volcanic agency occurs in 
Gen. iii. 24. It has been suggested by a German writer 
(Sickler), that the “flaming sword which turned every way” 
may be a poetical description of volcanic fires, which were the 
means employed to drive Adam and Eve from the garden of 
Eden and prevent their return. If the passage is to receive a 
physical interpretation at all, there seems nothing improbable 
in this explanation. The popular idea, that the cherubim were 
angelic beings who held in their hands flaming swords which 
turned every way, is not warranted by the Hebrew text. The 
flame is a distinct thing from the cherubim (whatever these may 
have been), and it is so connected with the verb as to indicate 
its having been placed, in addition to the cherubim, as a barrier 
to prevent access to the garden. Literally translated, the pas- 
sage runs thus: “ And he placed from the east, towards the gar- 
den of Eden, the cherubim, and also a flame, the sword turning 
itself to keep the way of the tree of life” (sab Saas ersia 


“ : 4 3 4 . 
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> OWT YY). The sword is thus evidently that of the flame, 
being so called from the resemblance between a long pointed 
flame and a sword. Now, if there were flames at all, they 
most probably issued from the earth, and were therefore 
of a volcanic nature. Nor is there any just reason against 
our supposing volcanic agency to have been employed to 
prevent the garden from being any longer habitable by man. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether the passage in question 
was intended to have a physical interpretation. “The tree of 
life” is so metaphysical an expression, as to raise a probability 
that the whole language employed in this remarkable narrative 
ought to be understood as conveying a hidden metaphysical 
meaning under the cover of phrases borrowed from objects of 
sense, 

The next indication to be found in Scripture of volcanic 
operations is less doubtful. It occurs in Gen. vii. 11, where, in 
describing the commencement of the great flood in the days of 
Noah, it is said, “The same day were all the fountains of the 
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great deep broken up.” It is now a generally received opinion 
among philosophers, that this deluge was confined to a large 
area, of which the Caucasian mountains were about the centre. 
The expression, “all the high hills under the whole heaven 
were covered,” is to be taken in a qualified sense, as having 
reference to the visible horizon viewed from the ark. 

To understand how this might be, it is needful to bear in 
mind that careful experiments on the specific gravity of the 
earth indicate its being not continuously solid, but extensively 
cavernous in structure; so that there are great hollows in its 
interior. Now it is supposed that, in the days of Noah, a very 
large tract of country sank into one of those immense hollows, 
and displaced a vast quantity of water, which had found a 
lodgment there. That in this manner the whole of that region 
and the mountains upon it became for a time covered with 
water. That subsequently, however, the volcanic forces, im- 
prisoned underneath this tract, began to operate, and gradually 
raised it up again, perhaps even to a higher level than that at 
which it originally stood. Traces of similar depressions and 
elevations of large tracts of country have been found in other 
quarters of the world, and our own island appears to have 
undergone a similar operation more than once. 

That the great flood in the days of Noah was in part caused 
by volcanic agency is rendered probable, not only by the ex- 
pression contained in the description above quoted, but also by 
the fact that Mount Ararat itself, and a vast extent of country 
around it, bear distinct evidences of volcanic action. Mount 
Ararat presents the appearance of having been rent asunder 
from top to bottom; and this being an accident which has 
happened to more than one mountain, through the agency of 
voleanic forces, it seems probable that such may have been the 
origin of this remarkable cleft. Rocks of igneous origin abound 
in the whole of the Caucasian range of mountains. So lately 
as the year 18]4 an island was raised by a volcanic eruption in 
the sea of Azof; and in the chain of Elburs, which bounds the 
Caspian Sea on the south, there is a voleano called Demavend, 
which has been active in historic times. Earthquakes have also 
been frequent in the neighbourhood of this mountain, and indeed 
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throughout a great part of Persia, Georgia, Asia Minor, and 
Syria; thus shewing that all these countries rest on a volcanic 
basis. 

That the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah was caused 
by a volcanic eruption there seems no reason to doubt. The 
plain on which those cities stood was remarkable, even before 
that awful event, for its bituminous pits. Although the brim- 
stone and the fire are said to have been rained upon the cities 
from the Lord out of heaven, it must be borne in mind that 
this expression is merely an example of the general practice of 
the Hebrew writers, to regard all natural phenomena as being 
produced by the direct agency of the Deity. That the fire and 
brimstone should have appeared to fall from heaven is easily 
understood, if it came from the crater of a volcanic cone in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the cities. It seems not improbable, 
however, that this cone may have subsequently sunk down, an 
occurrence not unfrequent in volcanic eruptions. The great 
hollow now occupied by the Dead Sea is generally, and on 
reasonable grounds, supposed to occupy the site of the crater of 
this volcano. This inland sea is the most remarkable in the 
world, its surface being no less than 1312 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean. There can, therefore, be no doubt that 
the whole basin, in which it is contained, has undergone an 
immense subsidence; nor is there any reason to question the 
fact of this great depression and its salt lake’s having been 
formed at the time the cities of the plain were overthrown. 

The darkness that fell on the land of Egypt in the days of 
Moses was also, in all probability, a volcanic phenomenon. It 
is described as a darkness that might be felt, thus indicating 
that it was caused by volcanic dust pervading the air. In the 
region between the Nile and the Red Sea there is a tract of 
volcanic country, and a mountain called Djebel Dokham, or the 
mountain of smoke, which is a smouldering voleano. An 
eruption of this mountain, or of some other in the neighbour- 
hood, may have been the means employed by Divine Pro- 
vidence to produce the smoke-like dust which caused Egypt 
to be for three days enveloped in palpable darkness. There is 
no greater reason to doubt that this darkness was produced 
FIFTH SERIES.—VOL. II., NO. 11. E 
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by volcanic agency, than that the thunder, lightning, and hail, 
which preceded it, were caused by the electricity of the atmo- 
sphere. 

Not long after this event there occurred another, in which 
the operation of subterranean fires may be suspected. The 
passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites is most easily explained 
by supposing a portion of the bed of that sea to have been, for 
a short time, upheaved by the action of elastic vapours, and 
then allowed gradually to sink down again. In the neighbour- 
hood of the place at which the passage is traditionally said to 
have been effected, there are hot sulphurous springs, and in 
other parts of the Red Sea there are decided traces of volcanic 
action.’ Indeed, some of the islands in this sea have been quite 
recently in volcanic activity. 

The beautiful allusion to the passage of the Israelites, con- 
tained in Psalm Ixxvii., indicates that an earthquake was 
among the remarkable phenomena which occurred at the time. 
“The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven, the lightnings 
lightened the world, the earth trembled and shook.” It is 
affirmed that the waters stood perpendicularly like a wall on 
either side of the path over which the Israelites passed. This 
statement would be most simply explained by supposing a 
sheer precipice to have been formed on either side of the up- 
heaved bed of the sea, so that, instead of there being a shelving 
beach, the waters stood as upright as a wall; thus preventing 
the pursuing foe from approaching the fugitives on either flank. 
The upheaval of the path to a level a little above that of the 
beach on either shore, would seem to have been almost indis- 
pensible to the comfort of the Israelites in their march; as 
they would have otherwise had to make, first, a long descent 
towards the centre, and then a long ascent towards the further 
shore. But by the whole path’s being raised to a level, the 
journey would be rendered much easier. The strong east wind, 





*’ Among these evidences of smouldering volcanic action may, perhaps, be 
reckoned a curious phenomena, which occurs at a place called Nakous, about 
three leagues from Tor, and about halfa mile from the Red Sea. At frequent 
intervals during the day, and at all seasons of the year, sounds resembling the 
strokes of a bell proceeding from under the ground are heard at this place. 
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which is mentioned as having blown before the passage began, 
was probably designed only to render the path thoroughly dry. 
That the upheaved path, before sinking down again with Pharaoh’s 
host into the sea, was first rent by large fissures, into which 
many of the Egyptians were precipitated, may be fairly inferred 
from the expression in reference to their fate, contained in the 
Song of Moses: “Thou stretchedst out thy hand, the earth 
swallowed them ” (Exod. xv. 12). 

The Israelites, on reaching the peninsula of Sinai, were 
destined ere long to witness the grandest and most awful of 
natural phenomena,—a volcano in a state of activity. The 
description of this remarkable occurrence is contained in Exodus 
xix. 16, 18,—“ And it came to pass on the third day in the 
morning, that there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick 
cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding 
loud ; so that all the people that were in the camp trembled. . . . 
And mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord 
descended upon it in fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as 
the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly.” 
In these words we have the most ancient description known of 
an active volcano. The only remark which it is needful to make 
is, that the word rendered “trumpet”? ought to be translated 
“tube,” and to be understood of the open tube or throat of the 
volcano, the sound from which is said to have waxed louder and 
louder. It does not appear from the description that there were 
any stones or streams of lava ejected from the mountain; there 
were only what appeared to be flames and smoke—the latter 
most probably composed of steam mixed with volcanic dust 
and ashes thrown up from the summit, accompanied by a great 
shaking of the mountain. The roaring of the vent would doubt- 
less be caused by the violent rushing out of the elastic vapours. 
The thunder and lightning are an almost universal accompa- 
niment of eruptions of this kind. Not a few instances have 
occurred in more recent times of phenomena exactly resembling 
those here described,—namely, the emission of flames and smoke, 
composed of steam, dust, and ashes, from a volcano, without any 
other matters being ejected. 

That the description given can apply to nothing else than a 
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voleanic eruption admits of no doubt. The only question that 
arises in the mind is, why such an occasion should have been 
selected for the giving of the Divine Law through the medium 
of Moses. Nevertheless, a little reflection will suffice to shew 
that the place and occasion were most fitting; for nothing could 
tend more to exalt the ideas of the Israelites, with respect to the 
majesty and power of their Divine Lawgiver, than the pheno- 
mena there presented to their eyes. Their minds must have 
been deeply solemnized by the scene which they witnessed ; and 
perhaps it was needful that they should be completely awe-struck, 
in order that the laws then and there announced to them might 
make a lasting impression on their memories. 

But whatever may have been the divine purpose in selecting 
such a place and occasion for the giving of the law, there ought 
to be no question as to the matter of fact. There is no more 
reason to doubt that the smoke and flame, and the roaring of the 
vent, proceeded from the mountain, than that they were real 
smoke, real flame, and real roarings, accompanied by violent 
tremors. It is idle to speak of such phenomena as having been 
anything else than those of a volcano in action. 

It is now well understood among those by whom the question 
has been thoroughly examined, that neither of the two moun- 
tains, Jebel Mousa nor Mount St. Katherine’s, although each 
claiming by tradition to be the Mount Sinai from which the law 
was given, can be regarded as the true site of that memorable 
event. Neither of them answers to the descriptions given in 
the written record, and, in particular, they do not present suffi- 
cient camping ground at their base. In an able article in The 
Journal of Sacred Literature for April, 1860, it is shewn that 
the true Mount Sinai was much more probably Jebel-el-’Ojmah, 
one of the Horeb range, lying considerably to the north of Jebel 
Mousa. This mountain has in its front an ample open space for 
a very large encampment; and being of moderate height, it is 
of easy ascent. It is also said to consist of rock formations, in 
which voleanic action would be more likely to arise than in the 
ancient granites of Jebel Mousa and St. Katherine’s. As the 
eruption which preceded the giving of the law, however, does 
not appear to have been attended with any ejection of lava, 
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it is improbable that any palpable traces of it should now 
subsist.” 

That the country through which the Israelites had their 
wanderings was at that time in a state of volcanic agitation, is 
further evidenced by the subsequent incident of the opening of a 
great fissure in the ground, on which Dathan and Abiram, with 
their families and friends, were encamped, and into which they 
were all ingulfed. This is a striking example of the manner 
in which purely natural phenomena have sometimes been made 
to subserve the purposes of the Deity as the moral governor of 
mankind. 

The passage of the Israelites across the Jordan was, in all 
likelihood, accomplished by means of a temporary elevation of a 
portion of the river’s bed, so as to cause the waters in the higher 
part of the stream, far above the point of passage, to be dammed 
up, and consequently the lower part of the stream, towards the 
Dead Sea, to fail. That such an upheaval should take place, in 
a country so volcanic as the valley of the Jordan, is not sur- 
prising. The marvel lies in the coincidence between this natural 
phenomenon and the period of the entrance of the Israelites into 
Palestine, according to divine appointment. But that the occur- 
rence was not isolated, ample evidence may be found in the 
annals of earthquakes. 

Shortly after this event, we have another instance of volcanic 
agencies having been brought into play, in the earthquake by 
which the walls of Jericho were thrown down. In this case 
again, the moral purposes of the Deity are seen to have been 
accomplished by the physical forces of nature. That there may 
have been other instances both of earthquakes and volcanoes in 
activity, subsequently to the settlement of the Israelites in Pales- 
tine, is rendered probable by the frequent allusions to such phe- 
nomena made by the authors of the Psalms and the prophecies. 





¢ Although in the narrative given in Exodus there is no mention of the 
flowing of any stream of lava or hot mud from the mountain, yet that there was 
something of the kind might be inferred from an allusion in the song of Deborah, 
“The mountains melted (or flowed) 142, from before the Lord, even that Sinai 
from before the Lord God of Israel” (Judges v. 5). If this refer to any stream 
ejected from the crater, it was less likely to have been of lava than of hot mud, 
the traces of which would be more easily effaced. 
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It seems very unlikely that these writers should have been able 
to describe the phenomena so vividly unless they had actually 
seen them, or had received accounts of them from eye-witnesses. 
The only earthquake historically noticed, however, is that which 
occurred in the days of the prophet Elijah, mentioned in 1 Kings 
xix. 11. That such phenomena might have occurred in the 
ordinary course of events, without their having been noticed in 
the historical books of the Old Testament, is evidenced by the 
omission of all notice, in the books either of Kings or Chro- 
nicles, of the earthquake which happened in the reign of King 
Uzziah. To this convulsion distinct reference is made both by 
Amos (i. 1) and Zechariah (xiv. 5). Josephus affirms that it 
occurred at the moment when King Uzziah went into the temple 
to burn incense, and was smitten with leprosy in the attempt. 
He says that the temple was rent by the convulsion, and that at 
a place called Eroge, before the city, a hill was cleft in twain, 
and a portion of it rolled down, obstructing the roads, and 
damaging the king’s garden. The same historian mentions 
another great earthquake as having occurred in Judea, during 
the reign of Herod the Great, in the same year that the battle 
of Actium was fought, s.c. 31. He affirms that it destroyed 
much cattle, and about ten thousand persons in the cities, but 
that the army, being encamped in the field, escaped without 
injury. 

The next mention made in the Bible of earthquakes is in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, who affirms that one occurred at the 
death of our Saviour, and another at his resurrection. From 
the total silence of the other evangelists respecting these shocks, 
it may be inferred that they were quite local in their character, 
and not very severe. That which occurred at the resurrection 
of our Lord is indeed described as a great earthquake; but 
seeing the evangelist probably derived his information from the 
soldiers who were set to watch the sepulchre, allowance must be 
made for a certain amount of exaggeration due to their terror. 
That neither of these shocks was so extensive or severe as to 
cause the overthrow of buildings or the loss of life, the silence 
of the other evangelists and of contemporary historians renders 
extremely probable. Indeed, it would have been a strange and 
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altogether incongruous event had an earthquake, so great as to 
cause the destruction even of a single human being, accompanied 
either the death or resurrection of Him who averred that He 
came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 

The only remaining notice of an earthquake, as a historical 
event, which occurs in the Bible, is that mentioned in Acts xvi. 
26, which shook the walls of the prison at Philippi; but that 
also seems to have been limited in the sphere of its action, and 
not very severe, notwithstanding the narrator describes it as a 
great earthquake. In this case also allowance must be made for 
the terror which it seems to have inspired. 

The whole valley of the Jordan, more especially about the 
Lake of Gennesareth, is a very volcanic country. Between the 
river Jordan and the city of Damascus lies a desert tract, which 
throughout its whole extent exhibits decided traces of volcanic 
action. It is therefore no marvel that earthquakes should have 
been of frequent occurrence in those regions. Several of great 
violence, and very destructive in their effects, have happened in 
quite recent times. 

Let it not be imagined that, in referring to those remarkable 
volcanic phenomena recorded in the Bible, as having been pro- 
duced by natural causes, operating according to determinate 
physical laws, it is intended in any degree to disparage aught of 
the miraculous that any of them may involve. Quite the con- 
trary. The real marvel in all those cases was not the physical 
phenomenon itself, but its exact coincidence in point of time 
with some moral event, and the manner in which the operation 
of the physical laws was made to further some moral design. To 
hold these phenomena to have resulted from isolated acts of 
arbitrary power, adopted for the mere purpose of effecting some 
moral end, or of displaying the divine partiality for a favoured 
nation, would be to regard them from too low a point of view. 
Whereas, when we look upon the phenomena as resulting from 
the operation of determinate physical laws, and contemplate 
their coincidence in point of time with some moral event, and 
their effect in accomplishing some moral purpose, we perceive in 
such a coincidence and such an effect the most conclusive evi- 
dences that the Author of the physical laws, and the Moral 
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Ruler of the world, is one and the same all-knowing and all- 
powerful Mind, a lesson which mankind have ever been slow to 
learn. 

It seems most reasonable to believe that, in the majority of 
the cases cited, the Deity, by virtue of his omniscience, knowing 
the exact moment when a certain particular effect would be pro- 
duced by some physical cause, through the operation of the laws 
which He has Himself ordained, so over-ruled the wills of His 
intelligent creatures, by means of adequate motives, as to bring 
their actions to coincide in point of time with those physical 
occurrences, in order to their being influenced by them in their 
result. For such a belief suggests a far higher idea of the 
Divine Government than any that can be imbibed from supposing 
the phenomena to have been caused by special acts of inter- 
ference with the operation of the physical laws, resorted to on 
the instant for accomplishing, as it were by the force of circum- 
stances, the moral design which the Deity had in view. 

Take, for example, the earthquake that overthrew the walls 
of Jericho. To imagine that the Deity, by an arbitrary act of 
His will, produced this earthquake for the sole purpose of 
shaking down the walls of that city, so that the Israelites, His 
favoured people, might obtain possession of it more easily, 
would be to form an erroneous notion of the divine methods of 
procedure in the government of the universe. The mind acquires 
a far higher and truer conception when it adopts the view, that 
the Omniscient foreknew that, in virtue of the physical laws 
which He has ordained, an earthquake would at a particular 
moment throw down the walls of Jericho, and that He so swayed 
the minds of the Hebrew leader and his followers, as to bring 
them to besiege it at that precise time, in order to His delivering 
it into their hands an easy prey, such being the end which He 
had in view. 

Another striking example occurs in the remarkable event 
which happened in the days of Joshua, when the sun. appeared 
“in the sight of Israel” to stand still upon Gibeon, and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon. It would be an error to suppose 
this wonderful phenomenon to have involved any breach of the 
physical laws which God has appointed for the regulation.of the 
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heavenly bodies, or the physical appearance to have been 
arbitrarily caused for the mere purpose of enabling the Hebrews 
to complete their victory over the Amorites. The apparent 
standing still of the sun and moon was, doubtless, occasioned 
by an extraordinary display of that beautiful phenomenon, the 
mirage, which is not uncommon in southern climes. It arises 
from a particular state of the atmosphere, which so affects its 
refractive power as completely to alter the apparent position of 
objects. In virtue of this refraction, the sun, on approaching 
the horizon, would continue to appear above it for a considerable 
time after it had actually sunk below it, and the daylight would 
thus be prolonged for an unusual period. Now, wonderful as 
this phenomenon really was, the miraculous ingredient was not 
the natural appearance itself, but its coincidence in point of 
time with the battle between the Hebrews and the Amorites ; 
its occurring at the moment when the former had begun to 
prevail over the latter, and its prolonging the daylight for a 
sufficient length of time, to enable them to render their victory 
complete.? Here, again, the correct view to take is, that the 
Omniscient, knowing that this phenomenon would occur at that 
particular time and place, in virtue of the operation of the 
physical laws which He had ordained, so influenced the minds 
both of the Israelites and the Amorites, as to bring their armies 
into collision at that same time and place, and so overruled the 
event, that the natural phenomenon became instrumental in 
completing the overthrow of the Amorites, which was the end 
destined to be accomplished. 

It is allowable, however, to suppose that there may have 
been another important object kept in view, in thus establishing 
coincidences between certain natural phenomena and particular 
occurrences in the history of the Hebrew nation, namely, to 
insure the-preservation of a record of the events. Mankind, in 





4 Our translation conveys an erroneous impression upon this point, in saying 
that “the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down by 
the space of a whole day.” The true rendering is, ‘‘ the sun stood still in the 

yrizon, and hasted not to go down like perfect day;’’ the time being that 
10rizon, g . 
portion of the evening when, save for this phenomenon, it would have been 
dark. . 
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general, are so absorbed in their own pursuits, so intent on 
promoting their own welfare, or in fighting with their neigh- 
bours, that natural phenomena pass by unheeded, unless they 
happen to be in some manner connected with their affairs. Of 
their negligence, in this particular, we have an example in the 
entire absence from the Bible of any record of a phenomenon 
so remarkable as a total eclipse, either of the sun or moon.‘ 
The earthquake in the days of Uzziah passed by unrecorded at 
the time; and we should have known nothing of it save for an 
incidental allusion to it in the writings of two of the prophets. 
Had the walls of Jericho been overthrown by an earthquake at 
any other time than the moment at which the city was be- 
leaguered by the Hebrews, we should have remained ignorant of 
the event. Save for the battle between Chedorlaomer and the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, we should never have learnt 
that there were bituminous pits in the plain where those cities 
stood before they were overthrown. Of that overthrow itself 
it is doubtful whether any record would have been preserved 
had not the nephew of Abraham been dwelling in Sodom at the 
time, and marvellously escaped. Even the remarkable phe- 
nomenon of the apparent standing still of the sun upon Gibeon, 
and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, would have passed 
unheeded except for its connection with the victory of the 
Hebrews over the Amorites. In like manner, it is to the co- 
incidence between the giving of the law and the volcanic phe- 
nomena of Sinai, that we are indebted for a knowledge of that 
eruption. Had it occurred either before the arrival of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, or after their entrance into Pales- 
tine, the smoke and flame of the mountain would, like many 
other similar occurrences, have been ere long buried in oblivion. 


¥. 








* Josephus records an eclipse of the moon, which happened in the reign of 
Herod, in the fourth year before the beginning of the Christian era; but this is 
the only mention of an eclipse of either the sun or moon made by any ancient 
Jewish historian. Josephus seems to have regarded this eclipse rather as an 
indication of the divine displeasure at the conduct of Herod, than as a merely 
natural event. 
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RECENT BOOKS BY THIERRY, MICHAUD, AND DE BROGLIE- 


1. M. Amepes Turerry has for some years devoted all his talent 
to the study of the Roman empire at the time of its decline. 
He has taken up, partly, the same theme as Gibbon, but treated 
it from a totally different point of view. Instead of the sneer- 
ing tone, the prejudiced mind, the silly declamation of the 
English historian, we find in the pages of the French writer a 
careful statement of facts, and a cordial love of Christianity. 
It is no use saying that prejudice and partiality can also lead 
the historian to overrate the services rendered to the world by 
the preaching of the Gospel. Turn to the Historie Auguste 
Scriptores, examine the works of Herodian, Lampridius, and 
their contemporaries; then say whether the worst enemy of 
heathenism could employ, in describing the last agonies of 
Roman civilization, colours more powerful and, at the same 
time, more repulsive than those which the panegyrists of that 
‘ society themselves employed. 

The last production of M. Amédée Thierry is one which 
calls for a special notice in the pages of this Journal; it is a 
monograph of Saint Jerom, and, therefore, presents to us a 
twofold interest, whether we consider it merely as the sketch 
of an interesting epoch in the annals of the world, or as the 
portrait of one of the most remarkable representatives of early 
Christianity. M. Thierry has, in the majority of cases, allowed 
his hero, very wisely, to tell his own story; he has made ad- 
mirable use of the voluminous correspondence which Jerom 
carried on with a band of fervent admirers, and the work 
we are now noticing might, in point of fact, be almost called 
the memoirs of Saint Jerom written by himself. It would be 
difficult to name, in the whole range of Church history, a subject 
at the same time more inviting and more perplexing than that 
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selected by our author. Perplexing, on account of the many- 
sided character which the artist has to draw, and, consequently, 
of the difficulty there is in giving a complete view of it within 
the proportions of a moderate sized canvass. One student may 
select for his consideration Jerom the controversialist, with his 
eloquence nearly equal to that of Cicero; another will rather 
examine the divine whose decisions were almost uniformly 
accepted as law by the Church; for a third critic, especially 
interested in questions connected with sacred literature, Jerom’s 
labours on the text of the Holy Scriptures, his merits as a trans- 
lator, a commentator, and a Biblical expositor will prove more 
attractive. Finally, the historian of the Church will love to 
examine in him the ascetic preacher, the upholder of monastic 
institutions, the cenobite par excellence. 

M. Amédée Thierry has not recoiled before the difficulty of 
giving in one single work these several aspects of Jerom’s 
character, and we think that he has admirably triumphed over 
the obstacles which so wide a theme presented to him. His 
two volumes are an excellent contribution to ecclesiastical 
history ; beautifully written, full of details, without being un- 
necessarily diffuse, evidencing the most extensive reading, and yet 
free from all affectation of erudition, they will add much to the 
author’s reputation. 

The first book begins with a description of the state of 
society at Rome during the fourth century, and if we would 
conjure up before our eyes the dismal picture, we must, as 
M. Thierry observes, cast aside all our classical recollections, 
and forget that the old Quirites ever resembled the grand heroes 
we read of in the pages of Livy or of Cicero. Let us study the 
Panegyrici Veteres, the correspondence of Symmachus, the 
treatises of the early Latin fathers; there we shall find the 
documents from which a correct idea can be formed of the 
civilized world ; at a time when heathenism had not yet died 
out, and when Christianity was already becoming tainted by 
luxury and ease. ‘The senators,” says our author, “ were 
certainly no longer under the reign of Constantius, men of the 
mould of a Cincinnatus, or a Cato; neither were they worthy of 
being classed amongst the strong-minded wretches who, towards 
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the end of the commonwealth, hurried on their native country 
to ruin, as Catiline or Clodius did, in order to oppress or sell it ; 
nor can we find amongst them those degraded patricians who, 
like Gracchus the gladiator, took delight in prostituting their 
illustrious name in the exciting combats of the circus; those 
men had nothing of the Roman about them; no Roman vices, 
still less of Roman virtues. To find their patterns, we must 
consult the annals of Babylonia and of Persia.” And the 
rabble, the populace, what shall we say of them? Shall we 
weary our readers with the melancholy and repulsive picture of 
those idle vagabonds, turbulent, cowardly, incapable of carrying 
on an honourable industry, living on the public distributions 
which the emperors made from fear or love of popularity ? 
Shall we ask Ammianus Marcellinus to tell us something about 
the habits of the Cimessores, the Statarii, the Semicupe, and the 
whole rascaldom of the metropolis of the world? No; we turn 
to the Church with a feeling of relief; but, alas, here too we find 
that degeneracy has crept stealthily in; and if the patrician of 
the days of Constantius is no longer a Cato, so the Christian of 
the same epoch falls deplorably short of “ the stature of Christ.” 
The love of ease, of pleasure, and of luxury, the thirst for gold 
infected the clergy as well as the laity, to say nothing of the 
spirit of ambition and of other vices still more hateful. Various 
circumstances had concurred in investing the bishop of Rome with 
extraordinary power and dignity, and, accordingly, every election 
to that see was marked by the most scandalous disorders ; nay, 
often even by bloodshed. We find in the letters of Saint 
Jerom the following characteristic anecdote. Damasus was 
one day endeavouring to bring over to the Christian faith 
Pretextatus, prefect of the city, a man of wit and a sceptic, 
although he held the office of pontiffof Vestaand of the sun; 
“Oh!” answered he, laughing, “ if you will only make me bishop 
of Rome, I shall embrace Christianity at once.” 

A reaction against so distressing a state of things was in- 
evitable. Athanasius, persecuted on account of his firm attach- 
ment to the Christian faith, and his denunciations of Arianism, 
arrived in Rome with two Egyptian monks, Ammonius and 


Isidorus, both coming from the desert of Nitria. Through the 
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in fluence of these eminent Christians, a revival (to use the well- 
known word) took place in Rome; a revival which M. Thierry 
describes towards the conclusion of his first book, and the 
leading promoter of which was the celebrated Marcella. 

After having thus given what may be called the preliminaries 
of his subject, our author enters upon the biography of Saint 
Jerom; he accompanies him through his journeys, relates the 
various efforts he made on behalf of the orthodox faith, and. 
arriving at the period of his residence at Rome, he is necessarily 
led to give an account of the Pope Damasus, with whom 
Jerom was on terms of intimate friendship. It was not likely 
that so earnest a man as the subject of M. Thierry’s book 
would escape the shafts of jealousy and the anger of a lax and 
immoral priesthood. The narrative of the innumerable discus- 
sions into which he was drawn occupies the fourth book ; and 
the copious extracts of the reformer’s correspondence and con- 
troversial treatises, placed before our eyes, shew us in Jerom a 
man who combined the humour and eloquence of Luther with 
the indomitable will of Calvin. He was obliged, however, to 
leave Rome, and in company with a small band of pilgrims, he 
started for the Holy Land. 

When thus bidding farewell to his Italian friends, Jerom 
certainly did not mean to settle down into repose, but the labour he 
anticipated was not that of theological controversies. On his 
arrival, nevertheless, in the East, he found the orthodox faith 
threatened, as he thought, by a new and most formidable 
enemy; the doctrines of Origen were rapidly gaining ground 
throughout Palestine, and he felt it his duty to oppose them. 
M. Amédée Thierry points out with much tact what were the 
incontestable merits of Origen, what his defects: on the one 
hand, extraordinary industry, honesty of purpose, a deeply- 
rooted love of the truth, and an immense fund of learning ; on 
the other, too great a leaning towards mystical speculations, 
towards those dreams and fancies which characterized the meta- 
physicians of the Alexandrine school. His disciples, as is 
generally the case, went further than himself; they exaggerated 
his peculiar tenets, and it was easy for the strict orthodox party 
to extract from their doctrines a certain number of objectionable 
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propositions. These referred chiefly, 1st, to the pre-existence of 
souls; 2nd, to the resurrection of the dead; 3rd, to the dura- 
tion of punishment in the next world; 4th, to the historical 
character of certain books in the Old Testament. On all these 
points, and on several others arising from them, Jerom found 
himself obliged to carry on a desperate struggle with some of 
the most eminent representatives of the Church in Palestine— 
John, bishop of Jerusalem, Rufinus, and, in the first instance, 
Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, The various incidents of 
this debate form the subject of M. Amédée Thierry’s eighth book. 

But if the opposition of Jerom to the views of the Origenists 
seems in a certain sense natural and easy to be understood, the 
dispute he had to maintain against Saint Augustine takes us, at 
first, quite by surprise. What possible antagonism could there 
be between two such men, equally regarded by their contempo- 
raries and by posterity as the pillars of orthodoxy? M. Amédée 
Thierry discovers the reason of this conflict in the opposite ways 
by which the two champions had arrived at an intimate know- 
ledge of Christianity. 

“ Augustine,” says he, “studied Christianity from the me- 
taphysical point of view, and to that point of view he made 
miracles and prophecy subordinate. Thanks, however, to the 
boldness of his glance, he knew how to arrange and adapt 
together the various parts of his doctrine, so as to produce the 
most splendid, the graadest construction that Christian science 
has ever brought about. There was the secret of Augustine’s 
power ; there was the origin of the glory he has acquired. On 
the other hand, he lacked the resources which exegesis requires ; 
his knowledge of Greek was imperfect, of Hebrew he absolutely 
knew nothing; as for Church history, his acquaintance with it 
had been derived from the incomplete compilations published in 
western Europe. Plato himself, whom he had taken for his 
guide in the obscurities of his faith, he could read fluently 
only through the medium of Latin translations, whilst he studied 
Platonism in the very arbitrary interpretations put upon it by 
the new school which usurped the master’s name. The Greek 
Fathers, those founders of Biblical criticism, were not a whit 
more familiar to him, and, strange to say, he scarcely knew 
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Origen, the hero of so many struggles, the noise of which re- 
sounded constantly around him. But Augustine possessed a 
creative genius; he guessed in Plato what he could not read, and 
he made for himself a method of exegesis. Let us add, that 
the power of ideas has its limits, and that logic is not always 
a good substitute for the study of facts.” 

To this portrait M. Amédée Thierry opposes one of Jerom, 
whom he shews attached exclusively to the Holy Scriptures, 
seeing in them alone the key of true knowledge, and setting 
little store by the brilliant, but often erratic, conceptions of 
philosophy. The cause of the controversy between Saint 
Augustine and our hero was the latter’s commentary on Saint 
Paul’s epistles, in which the author of the De Civitate Dei 
fancied he discovered some dangerous propositions on truth. 
We shall not enter into the details of this dispute, nor have we 
time to give an account here of Jerom’s last days, which are 
related by M. Amédée Thierry with a great deal of eloquence 
and true feeling. 

The concluding pages of the second volume are taken up by 
the history of the Empress Placidia. It is an episode which 
forms a sequel to M. Thierry’s previous work, entitled Trois 
Ministres de ? Empire Romain sous les Fils de Théodose, and is 
extremely interesting, although bearing only incidentally upon 
the state of the Church during the fifth century. By way of 
appendix, we have Jerom’s letter to Eustochium on virginity, and 
Augustine’s epistle to Count Bonifacius. These two documents, 
together with the numerous extracts given by the author in the 
course of his work, will serve as illustrative specimens of con- 
troversial literature during an important epoch in the annals of 
the Church. 


2. Although the times of scholasticism are gone, and meta- 
physical speculation has, since the time of Descartes, been flowing 
into quite a different channel, yet we cannot help turning back 
with admiration to the old glories of medizval philosophy, and 
lingering fondly amongst the shades of Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and Peter Lombard. We feel that the 
system we are now alluding to formed part and parcel of a dis- 
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tinct social organization ; it was one item, and an important one, 
in a gigantic scheme which included the Church and the world, 
ecclesiastical and secular polity, the life which now is, and that 
which is to come. 

The self-styled philosophers of the eighteenth century might, 
out of hatred to Christianity, endeavour to decry every principle, 
every institution, more or less connected with it; but we have 
learned to take a fairer estimate now, even of the views we can- 
not cordially approve ; and the numerous works lately published 
on the history of scholasticism shew very clearly that the services 
rendered in days of yore by the doctors of the Church during the 
middle ages are, at present, recognized as they should be. “La 
philosophie scholastique,” said M. Cousin, “a aussi sa grandeur: 
elle mérite Vinterét de Vhistoire et par elle-méme et par les 
événements auxquels elle se lie; et quelque chose de cet interét 
doit se réfléchir jusque sur son enfance, si obscure et si négligée.” 
This appeal, we all know, was responded to in the most remark- 
able manner, and the list of French works published within the 
last twenty years on the history of scholasticism includes many 
volumes which have obtained a world-wide reputation. Besides 
M. Cousin’s own lectures, we might mention M. Saint René 
Taillandier’s monograph of Scot Erigena, the books of M. de 
Rémusat on Saint Anselm of Canterbury and Abélard, M. B. 
Hauréau’s Histoire de la Philosophie Scholastique, and M. Jour- 
dain’s Thomas Aquinas. To this brilliant catalogue let us now 
add the subject of the present article,—Guillaume de Champeauz, 
et les Ecoles de Paris au xii’ siécle. 

It is quite obvious that the appreciation of the life and doc- 
trines of very many medizeval teachers must be surrounded by 
almost endless difficulties. Some amongst the most influential 
have left only the scantiest remains of their erudition, and a few 
imperfect fragments are all we have by which to judge them. 
Such is precisely the case with Guillaume de Champeaux. Forty- 
two disjointed pieces recently discovered in the Troyes library, 
two charters, and four or five other items, constitute the sole 
surviving monuments of one who led public opinion in his own 
time, and who deserves to be ranked amongst the greatest philo- 
sophers of former days. 

FIFTH 
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Archdeacon of Paris, scholar of Notre Dame, founder of 
that university which was soon to become, according to M. 
Cousin’s expression, “the great school of Europe,” originator of 
the abbey of Saint Victor, which gave to France and to the 
Church so many men of whom it would be difficult to say whether 
their real worth or the reputation they obtained was greater; 
bishop of Chalons, friend and director of Saint Bernard, ambas- 
sador of the Pope Calixtus II. to the emperor Henry V., Guil- 
laume de Champeaux obtained from his contemporaries his full 
share of praise on account both of his public and of his private 
life. In his thirty-sixth letter to the abbot Hugh, Saint Bernard 
calls him “episcopum sanctum et doctum.” Writing to the 
canons of Audicourt, he gives him a prominent mention amongst 
the most illustrious men of the day. “..... multorum illus- 
trium virorum,” says he, “et maxime clarissimi viri Willelmi 
Catalaunensis episcopi” (Inter epist. S. Bernardi III.). In the 
notes of the council of Beauvais, held in 1120, Liriard, bishop 
of Soissons, surnames him ‘“columna doctorum.” ‘ Mortuo 
Anselmo Laudunensi et Gullielmo Catalaunensi,” says the 
abbot Hugh Metellus (Epist. iv. ad Innocent.), “ignis verbi Dei 
in terra deficit.” 

We might go on adding to these testimonies many others of 
very celebrated doctors, both ancient and modern; the question 
is now, why Guillaume de Champeaux should have been not only 
forgotten, but even calumniated and misrepresented? The Abbé 
Michaud, as a reason for this, states two facts. In the first 
place, we are always inclined to be ungrateful towards those 
who have been our masters; Albertus Magnus, for instance, was 
reckoned as a prodigy of science, as an incomparable philosopher, 
before his pupil, Thomas Aquinas, obtained the reputation he 
has ever since enjoyed; as soon as the “angelic doctor’? had 
become really celebrated, Albertus Magnus was forgotten. In 
the same manner Guillaume de Champeaux was obliged to re- 
tire, and give up the palm of popularity to the brilliant Abélard 
and the bold Roscelin. We must not forget also that freedom 
of thought is a principle which all generous minds are fond of 
advocating; whenever a cause, an idea, a theory, appears to be 
persecuted, or at least is under suspicion, champions arise on 
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every side, anxious to break a lance in favour of those whom 
they suppose to be the victims of persecution; they do not stop 
to enquire whether their clients have been condemned rightly or 
through some misconception; and as long as the unfortunate 
victims can say that the cause they represent is that of liberty, 
they are sure to find plenty of apologists. M. Michaud goes on 
to shew that the reputation of Roscelin and of Abélard has been 
very much overrated; the accurate study of medieval philo- 
sophy will, he believes, increase the glory of Guillaume de 
Champeaux, whilst it must, on the other hand, take much from 
the fictitious celebrity which has hitherto surrounded especially 
the name of Abélard. 

We shall not dwell here upon the accusation of jealousy, am- 
bition, and vindictiveness brought forward against our metaphy- 
sician ; suffice it to say, that the only evidence we have on that 
subject is that of adversaries, which, accordingly, we are in no- 
wise bound to take into any consideration. There is another 
charge, however, which is still more serious, and deserving closer 
attention, though it is quite as futile as those we have just now 
been mentioning ; namely, that of Pantheism. ‘“ L’hypothése 
de Guillaume de Champeaux,” says M. Hauréau, “‘est au jugement 
de Bayle, le Spinosisme non développé. C’est une assertion que 
nous allons confirmer en quelques mots.” Now, if the teaching 
of the philosopher really inclined towards Pantheism, is it not 
wonderful, to say the least, that none of his contemporaries 
should have noticed it? They were far better circumstanced 
than we are to appreciate the doctrines of a great and celebrated 
instructor; they had at their disposal his works, they could 
attend his lectures, hear him discuss with his pupils, and judge 
for themselves from the best data possible. Yet not one of 
them did even so much as hint at the supposed Pantheism of 
Gullielmus Campellensis; whereas, we men of the nineteenth 
century, obliged to adopt as the substratum of our conclusions a 
small number of detached propositions, a few disjointed para- 
graphs, we take upon ourselves to bring forth against him the 
most serious charge. The fact is, that modern historians of phi- 
losophy have judged Guillaume de Champeaux from a prejudiced 
point of view; they have come to the study of his works with 
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conclusions already made, and they have therefore been guilty 
of the greatest unfairness. It is for the purpose of placing the 
facts of the case in their proper light, and of vindicating the 
character and authority of Guillaume de Champeaux as a teacher, 
that M. Abbé Michaud has composed his interesting volume. 
Our author begins by a few general remarks on the history of 
scholasticism. Before the time of Saint Anselm of Canterbury, 
great intellectual activity prevailed no doubt in the Church and 
the schools ; important questions were discussed, and serious pro- 
blems examined ; there was, at the same time, no settled system of 
doctrines, no method, no regular plan of teaching. Bede, Alcuin, 
Rhabanus Maurus, Pope Sylvester II., Lanfranc himself, repre- 
sented that epoch which extended as far as the twelfth century. 
By degrees, however, all this energy, spent in isolated and inde- 
pendent efforts, settles down; the Palatine schools have dwindled 
away, and almost entirely disappeared ; but in their stead, new 
centres of education have risen, and whilst the various seminaries 
connected with the Church are in full vigour, private lecture-rooms 
or classes are opened throughout the Quartier Latin in Paris. 
The impulse given to metaphysics by John Scot Erigena and 
Gerbert is bearing its fruit, and an era of progress has begun. 
This brings us to the commencement of the twelfth century, when 
Guillaume de Champeaux was at the height of his reputation. 
After giving us the early biography of the philosopher, M. 
Michaud examines, in a series of most interesting chapters, the 
merits of the system he upheld, and is thus led to discuss very 
fully the relative merits of nominalism and realism. The ques- 
tion at issue between Guillaume de Champeaux and his oppo- 
nents was, it will be remembered, whether the universal ideas 
which we form, and which distinguish us from the brute creation, 
are a purely subjective result of our reason, or whether they rest 
upon objective realities. Gullielmus started from this principle, 
that every effect has a cause proportionate to it, and he deduced 
from his postulate an affirmative answer to the question we have 
just enunciated. The further query now is, whether our philo- 
sopher did not fall into some exaggeration ; whether, in his fear 
of weakening the reality of our conceptions, he was not led to 


increase beyond measure the reality of objects. If our concep- 
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tions have only a modal reality, quite distinct from the substan- 
tial reality of the soul, Gullielmus Campellensis has evidently 
exaggerated in assigning to them as a cause a reality more than 
modal, namely, the substantial reality of the objects themselves. 
But if these conceptions, far from being the modal entities which 
modern philosophy has so much blamed scholasticism for up- 
holding, are really the substance of the soul, so far as it is deter- 
mined in such or such a degree of perfection according to the 
degree of intensity of its life, or the degree of union with the 
types and laws which regulate that life; are we wrong in con- 
sidering the determinating causes of these conceptions, that is to 
say, the objective universals, as the substantial essence of things, 
so far as it is realized in such or such a degree of perfection, 
according to the degree of intensity of the forces, or the degree 
of union of these forces with the types or laws which regulate 
them ? 

The first book of M. Michaud’s work treats of metaphysics ; 
the second introduces us to the domains of theology, and it 
describes to us the commencement of that abbey of Saint Victor 
where so great a development was given to the inner life of the 
soul, under the direction of the eminent men Hugh, Richard, and 
Walter. As in his previous discussion our author has been led 
to examine, @ propos of Guillaume de Champeaux, the leading 
problems of pure metaphysics, so here he touches upon some of 
the great difficulties connected with theology. The ever recur- 
ring dispute about the relative claims of authority and free 
inquiry, amongst other kindred topics, engages his attention, 
and he falls into the common error of considering Protestantism 
as a mis-application of the cardinal principle of free discussion. 
M. Michaud, we are happy to say, distinctly repudiates the 
opinion of the Ultramontanists, who denounce as downright 
wickedness all enquiry whatever; but we must protest on the 
other hand against the error which makes Protestantism respon- 
sible for the false teaching of Socinians, Atheists, and Positivists. 

After having distinguished himself as a philosopher and a 
divine, Guillaume de Champeaux took also an active part in the 
political questions of his time. Elected bishop and count of 
Chalons-sur-Marne, he was present at several councils; Saint 
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Bernard was by him consecrated as abbot of Clairvaux, and 
during the course of his episcopate he did a great deal towards 
introducing that reformation which, if heartily and universally 
carried out in the various forms of discipline and doctrine, would 
have probably rendered the movement of the sixteenth century 
either altogether useless, or at least Jess radical than it turned 
out to be. 

M. Michaud’s final chapter gives us a general appreciation of 
Guillaume’s character, and of the times amidst which he lived. 
The twelfth century deserves to be studied closely, because, as 
our author remarks, it was an epoch of formation. Intellectual 
activity prevailed everywhere, and the utmost freedom of thought 
was exercised in the wide field of philosophy and of theology. 
The communal movement, energetically carried out, especially 
through the large towns of northern France, inaugurated, so to 
say, the power of the bourgeoisie, and the whole of society, both 
religious and political, was alive with healthy and vigorous 
action. On the list of illustrious personages whose talents, 
piety, and genius reflect undying glory upon those times, Guil- 
laume de Champeaux deserves a conspicuous place; let us add 
that he has found an excellent historian in M. Abbé Michaud. 
The volume which we have just briefly noticed is a monograph 
of the highest merit, and it amply proves that the glory of the 
French school of metaphysicians shines now as brightly as it 
ever did. 


3. The Prince de Broglie has, by the publication of his two 
last volumes, completed a work which will secure for him a 
distinguished place amongst modern historians. The Church and 
the empire during the fourth century :—such was his subject ; 
the field has already been traversed by more than one writer, 
but it is so full of interest that we can well imagine the earnest 
student being repeatedly attracted to it. 

The first volume of this new series opens with the reign of 
Valentinian, a prince who, with many defects, and especially an 
exaggerated sense of his own dignity, combined the most sterling 
qualities. Upright, pious, fond of work, high principled, he 
resolved to govern with the strictest impartiality, and his aim 
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was to sever the interests of religion from those of political 
rule. He had seen Julian the Apostate absolutely kept under 
by his sophists, and Constantine obliged to submit to the impe- 
rious exigencies of intriguing court prelates; he would never 
allow himself, he thought, to be thus made the tool of religious 
controversies, and whilst behaving towards all with the utmost 
impartiality, he would be the slave of neither priest nor hiero- 
phant. The part was a difficult one to play; what with the 
heathen, the Arians, and the orthodox Christians, it required an 
unusual amount of tact to keep clear of all the obstacles which 
the state of society threw in the way of the emperor. Let us 
say that Valentinian managed extremely well at first, and that 
the system of uncomprising fairness he had taken as his ideal 
was steadily adhered to by him. During the scenes of violence 
and terror, for instance, which the administration of Maximinus 
occasioned in Rome, the emperor took particular care to explain 
that, whilst punishing those persons who were guilty of the crime 
of magic, he meant to respect strictly the public worship as 
practised by the Pagans, and even the augural ceremonies con- 
nected with them. ‘I do not confound,” said he, writing to 
the senate, “the art of the Aruspices with the misdeeds of those 
who are given up to incantations, and I by no means make a 
crime either of that art or of the religious observances authorized 
‘by my predecessors. I call to witness the laws which I have 
passed since the beginning of my empire, and in virtue of which 
I have allowed every one to follow the particular form of religion 
most agreeable to him. Itis not the augural art which I forbid, 
but only the misuse that can be made of it.” And as if to give 
a still more decisive proof of his impartiality, a few days after, 
having uttered the declaration we have just quoted, he pub- 
lished another edict, granting to the heathen pontiffs all the 
immunities and privileges belonging to the dignity of count, 
provided they had obtained that dignity by legitimate means, 
and without having recourse to intrigue. Valentinian was 
equally just in his conduct towards the Jews, whom the Christians 
hated still more, perhaps, than they did the Pagans. One day, 
some soldiers on the march had taken possession of a synagogue 
by force ; whereupon he blamed severely in a rescript the ma- 
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gistrate who had sanctioned that deed of violence, saying: 
‘You should have respected a place consecrated to the worship 
of the Deity.” 

It is a matter of deep regret, however, that the misrepre- 
sentations made of Valentinian’s policy, and the attacks to which 
his government was subjected on all sides, should have had the 
effect of rendering positively cruel a character naturally inclined 
to sternness, and of thus giving the appearance of vindictive- 
ness to a scheme of administration really based upon quite an 
opposite principle. 

The life of Saint Basil, and the history of the council of 
Constantinople, form two of the most interesting chapters in the 
Prince de Broglie’s first volume. Respecting the illustrious 
bishop whose genius and piety shed so much lustre over the 
episcopal throne of Ceesarea, our author is particularly just and 
appreciative. He shews in him the harmonious union of the 
learned divine and the wise administrator, the pastor and the 
ruler, the student deeply acquainted with all the mysteries of 
heathen philosophy, and the Christian who has drunk deep from 
the well of evangelical knowledge. ‘ Basil,” says M. de Broglie, 
‘is the first orator the Church can boast of. Before him, Atha- 
nasius had harangued the soldiers of the faith as a general who 
storms the wall of a citadel; Origen had dogmatized to an 
assembly of students; Basil is the first who addresses to men of 
every rank and every condition, in season and out of season, 
exhortations in a style at once natural and erudite, the sim- 
plicity and the vigour of which are never impaired by its ele- 
gance. No language is more flowery than his own, more replete 
with classical reminiscences ; and yet none is more easy, more 
accessible to minds of every capacity. Study has done nothing 
but prepare for him a treasure ever opened, where inspiration 
freely draws for its daily necessities. His fellow-scholar, Gregory 
himself, cannot be compared with him for that facility which is 
at the same time brilliant and readily available. Gregory’s 
imagination is livelier, perhaps, but it is self-secking, and the 
orator, engrossed by the expression he is in quest of, or the 
idea he perceives, sometimes forgets the man who is listening to 
him. For Gregory, eloquence is an ornament; for Basil, it is a 
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dagger, the hilt of which, be it ever so ornamented with carv- 
ings and figures, serves only to drive the blade further in. 
Gregory often betrays the mere declaimer, and always the poet. 
The orator alone breathes in Basil.” 

And at the conclusion of the same chapter :—‘ Such is 
Basil: science kept in check by doctrine, and yet moving 
freely and gracefully within the circle of doctrine ; eloquence 
always having for its aim the good of souls, but adorned 
with all the fascination of antiquity, and fed upon classical 
science ; all the faculties which constitute the statesman devoted 
to the administration of a church; in one word, the genius of 
this world exclusively enlisted in the service of faith. Basil 
founds neither Christian politics, nor a Christian philosophy, 
nor even a Christian literature ; for he does not step beyond 
the precincts of the sanctuary; he affects no magistracy, he 
gives no other teaching except that of the Gospel. But his 
contemporaries, whilst they look at him, compare him with the 
rivals or the persecutors by whom he is surrounded ; as a con- 
trast to that bright figure, the old empire offers to them poli- 
ticians like Valens, and men of letters like Libanius. The 
parallel carries its own lesson with it. Where the respect of 
men, where their admiration goes, there, sooner or later, by a 
kind of irresistible current, the reality of power must also be 
found. A Church which produces men like Basil is already 
qualified to receive the government of the world.” 

Prince de Broglie passes an unfavourable judgment upon the 
council of Constantinople. ‘ Its work,” he says, “ was carried 
on without energy, hastily finished, preserved no doubt from 
doctrinal error by the protection which the Holy Spirit grants 
to His most worthless interpreters; but at the same time the 
laborious process of its formation, interrupted by painful hesi- 
tations, had neither edified the lookers-on, nor prepared the 
faithful for respect.” 

It is quite certain that the Christian Church during the 
fourth century was doomed to pass through an ordeal much more 
trying than any it had yet experienced, and than most of those 
which in later times were appointed for its purification. The 
last efforts of expiring heathenism, supported by the prestige of 
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the Roman name, the progress of heresy, the rough and uncul- 
tivated nature of the new converts, seemed combining together 
under the influence of the powers of darkness to destroy the 
work of Christianity almost before it had been able to pass, if 
we may so say, through its probationary state. Theodosius 
ascends the throne, and around him the conflicting interests of 
orthodoxy and Arianism, Christians, heathens, and Jews are 
equally loud, equally exacting. M. de Broglie’s second volume 
relates to us the events of that important reign; and as the 
noble figure of Saint Basil filled the foreground of the former 
picture, here Saint Ambrose arrests our attention and occupies 
the scene. The sedition of Thessalonica, originally arising from 
the most futile cause,—the imprisonment of a favourite cha- 
rioteer, is one of the most striking episodes in the reign of 
Theodosius ; because, to quote Prince de Broglie’s remark, “ it 
shews both the danger of unlimited power and the universal 
necessity of repentance.” Modern infidelity may laugh at the 
idea of a despot like Theodosius trembling under the just cen- 
sure of Saint Ambrose, giving way to extreme sorrow, and over- 
whelmed by a sense of his sin; but we think that the sight is a 
noble one, and the emperor’s humiliation, his deep repentance, 
and his open acknowledgment of the guilt he had committed, 
redound more to his honour than the wisest measures he ever 
carried out for the administration of his dominions. It is im- 
possible to overrate the consequences which the conduct of 
Theodosius on this occasion had in strengthening the cause of 
Christianity, and destroying that of heathenism. Never did a 
greater spectacle create more emotion; the priest and the peni- 
tent were both alike objects of admiration; for whilst true 
courage had obtained the mastery over mere force, on the other 
hand pride and the lust of power had succumbed to the voice of 
conscience. The Church, this time, had raised its voice, not to 
defend its own interest, nor to vindicate its authority against 
that of the secular power, but to maintain and uphold the rights 
of the moral law, which keeps under its sway not only the 
peasant in his cottage, but the prince on his throne. The supe- 
riority of the Christian faith was henceforth firmly established, 
and its majesty placed beyond any doubt. 
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Prince de Broglie terminates his second volume by an elo- 
quent chapter, which sums up his whole work, and points out 
the leading features in the grand scenes he has endeavoured to 
describe. At the beginning of the fourth century, he remarks, 
the Church, like the apostle Saint Paul during the first few days 
of his navigation, is persecuted, captive, confined in the hold 
of the ship, in the humble and despised attitude of prayer. The 
last years of the same century shew us the Church sitting at the 
helm alone, calm amidst the anxieties which pervaded the whole 
of society, and resisting the storm, whilst all the passengers are 
giving way to fear and discouragement. 

The great problem for the first Christian emperors was the 
reconciling of the respective claims of the Church and the 
empire. How could they avail themselves of the resources 
offered to them by the faith of the Gospel without seeming to 
place the ecclesiastical power under subjection to the temporal 
one? how could they, on the other hand, place themselves on 
the stand-point of their old traditional policy, and yet avoid the 
suspicion of allowing too much authority to the Church, and to 
a power comparatively new, over the old law of the Quirites, and 
the long-established principles by which the government had 
always been carried on? The relations between the Church and 
the State are always extremely difficult to settle, even when both 
powers spring, as they do in our own days, from the same spi- 
ritual origin ; what must they have been when they owed their 
origin to two civilizations diametrically opposed to one another, 
and not having one single feature in common ? 

The problem was, we acknowledge it, an exceedingly difficult 
one; so much so, that it has always been the cause of the bit- 
terest quarrels, and that it has exposed Christianity itself to the 
most unjust, the most unwarrantable accusations. Prince de 
Broglie, like the majority of enlightened Roman Catholics, does 
not believe that the relations between the Church and the State 
should always be the same, and that the pictorial embodiment 
of a Christian commonwealth should be a stern, all-powerful 
emperor, watching, with drawn sword, at the door of an eccle- 
siastical council. In the order of human events, we must 
assume as probable that what is, will not remain so throughout 
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all ages; that change is the great law, and that history does 
not reproduce itself. We may affirm that medieval society 
has disappeared for ever, and that the world will not see 
again the Church invested with the power of governing society, 
and providing for it its laws, its police, almost its daily food. 
But we do not see why the democratic institutions of modern 
Europe should be incompatible with the free action of the 
Church ; for, notwithstanding what infidels may say, it is to 
Christianity that political society owes all the good elements it 
can boast of; and, after the wonderful transformation which the 
Gospel has brought about, surely its power to preserve modern 
society from dissolution cannot be doubted. This is the con- 
clusion of Prince de Broglie’s interesting work; we endorse it 
most cordially, and we say, unhesitatingly, that so long as Chris- 
tianity is identified with persons like Count de Montalembert, 
M. Guizot, M. Gratry, and the Prince de Broglie himself, we 
need not despair of the fate of civilization. 
Gustave Masson. 








Anointing.—As the custom of inaugural anointing first occurs among 
the Israelites, immediately after they left Egypt, and no example of the 
same kind is met with previously, it is fair to conclude that the practice, 
and the notions connected with it, were acquired in that country. “With 
the Egyptians, as with the Jews,” the investiture to any sacred office, as 
that of king or priest, was confirmed by this external sign; and as the 
Jewish lawgiver mentions the ceremony of pouring oil upon the head of 
the high priest after he had put on his entire dress, with the mitre and 
crown, the Egyptians represent the anointing of their priests and kings 
after they were attired in their full robes, with the cap and crown upon 
their heads. Some of the sculptures introduce a priest pouring oil over 
the monarch.—Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Lilerature. 














NOTE ON THE TAXING—LUKE II. 2. 
By T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.GS., 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


THE ingenious solution proposed by Zumpt, viz., that Quirinus 
was twice governor of Syria, and that he probably succeeded 
T. Quintilius Varus in this office, is scarcely satisfactory, be- 
cause it is evident from Josephus (Ant., xvii., 9, § 3; 11, §$ 1, 
B. J., ii., 5, ete.), that the latter did not vacate till after the 
death of Herod the Great, while the doypagy must have 
taken place, at any rate at Bethlehem, some time before. 

Tertullian indeed states (Adv. Marc., iv., 19) that the census 
took place when Sentius Saturninus was governor: ‘Sed et 
census constat actos sub Augusto nunc in Judzam per Sentium 
Saturnium, apud quos genus ejus inquirere potuissent ;” and 
Mr. Greswell (Dissertations upon the Harmony of the Gospels, 
p. 478, et seq.) maintains the accuracy of this statement. 

Now Justin Martyr three times, in a very positive manner, 
couples the birth of our Lord with the name of Quirinus. The 
passages are :— 

Apol., i., c. 34. Kopun (BnOreeu) . . . ev  eyervnOn “Inoods 
Xpiotds, os Kai padeiv Suvacbe ex THY aTroypapav TaV yevoméevwv 
éml Kupnviov, tod tpetépou év ‘Iovéaia mpwrou yevouévou éri- 
TpoTrou. 

Apol. i., c. 46. Eimwou mpo érav éxatov TevtnKovta yeyev- 
vioOar Tov Xpiorov Aeyew Huas eri Kupyviov. 

Dial. c. Trypho., c. 78. ’Amoypadijs ovens év tH ‘Iovdaia tote 
mpwrns émi Kupnviou, k.7.d. 

In the first of these passages the title of Quirinus is given, 
viz., émetpotros. Does then Justin use this to imply the pro- 
pretor of Syria, for which office the usual term was avtictpa- 
tnyos ? Now at Ap.i., ec. 18, 40; Dial. c. Trypho., c. 30, we 
find the term éutpomos applied to Pontius Pilate, who cer- 
tainly was not propretor. In what sense then was this word 
used about the beginning of our era? Josephus (Ant., xvii., 9, 
§ 3) calls Sabinus, during the propretorship of Varus, after 
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Herod’s death, Kaicapos émritpotos tav év Xupia tpayyatov, 
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and (x., § 1) émutpdros tod Kaicapos (calling Varus 6 Suplas 
otpatnyos); and again (B. J., ii., 2, § 1), émutpomos tis Supias. 
Again it is applied to Volumnius (B. J., i., 27, § 2), to Pilate 
(ii., 9, § 2), to Cuspius Fadus (ii., 11, § 6) to a steward of 
Herod (ii., 2, § 1); and we read (ii., 8, § 1) éwitporos tis Tijs 
immixns Tapa ‘Pwpaios ta€ews Korravios méutretar, péxpt Tod 
xtetvev NaBwv Tapa tod Kaicapos é£ovelay ; besides other pas- 
sages which might be quoted if necessary. Again, in Dion 
Cassius (Hist., liii., 15) we find it said of Augustus, tovs é7u- 
TpoTrous (oUTw yap TOUS Tas TE KoLWAS TpoTddous EKNéyOVTAS, Kab 
mpooretaypeva opiaw avadickovtas dvoudtouer) és TavTa Opolws 
Ta €Ovn Ta Eavrod 5é Kai Tov Sypou, Tos ev Ex TOV im7réwv, TOds 
5é kal éx Tov aredevOépwv Téutre TAY KaBdcov Tors Popous 
oi avOvTrato Tap av apyovot éompdcaovat’ évTodds TE TIVas Kal 
Tois émitpoTras Kal Tois avOuTrdTots TOis Te aVTLCTpaTHYyoLs Sidwot, 
draws eri pytois Ewa. 

It therefore seems probable that Justin Martyr uses the 
word in its technical sense, and states that our Lord was born 
when Cyrenius was ézrutpozros in Judea. 

Will, then, the words of St. Luke bear this interpretation ? 
Airn % atoypadi) mparn, éeyéveto ryewovevovtos tis Yupias 
Kupnviov. This verb sjyewovedw is only used once besides in the 
New Testament (Luke iii. 1), and there it is of Pontius Pilate. 
(I take the reading of D émutpozevovros to be the correction of 
some one who knew that émvtpdmos was Pilate’s proper title, and 
thought that 7yeuwv could not be applied to him.) The word 
nrye“ov, however, is not uncommon in the New Testament, occur- 
ring twenty-three times, in seventeen of which it is applied to 
Pilate, Felix, or Festus; and we find *ynyovia used to denote 
the “reign” of Tiberias Cesar in Luke iii. 1. Now to these 
and similar officials, Josephus repeatedly applies the term 
émitporros ; and in the case of Coponius, who aided Quirinus in 
the taxation of a.p. 6, states that he was émitpomos. He also 
calls Festus émapyos (Ant., xx., 8, § 11, and also Albinus, ix., 
§ 1), with extraordinary powers, viz., life and death. That there 
was such an officer as ésutpomos ths Supias about the time of 
our Lord’s birth, is shewn by Ant., xvii., 9, $3, B.J., ii., 2, § 1, 
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where Sabinus is mentioned by that title in the troubles which 
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occurred shortly after the death of Herod the Great, during the 
propreetorship of Varus. 

Now (putting the question of inspiration aside), whether is 
more likely to be precise in the use of a term, Justin Martyr or 
St. Luke? Surely the former, because he is referring to the 
records of this enrolment (as kai pabeiv Suvace éx TOY atro- 
ypapav Tav yevouevwy eri Kupnviov . . . éwitporov) in order to 
prove the place of our Lord’s birth, while the latter merely 
mentions it incidentally to explain what took Joseph and Mary 
to Bethlehem. Seeing then that this view is indirectly con- 
firmed by Tertullian (loc cit), who also had great reason for 
being precise and accurate on the occasion, I conclude that the 
word 7yewovevovros in St. Luke must not be translated “ being 
governor,” or more strictly “ propretor,”’ but simply “ being 
i.€., a procurator. 

But, it will be asked, why should St. Luke mention Cyrenius 
the subordinate instead of Saturninus the propretor? Partly, 


“ce 


an official or commissioner,” 


perhaps, because from the after government of Juda his coun- 
trymen were much more familiar with the idea of the éwetpomos 
tis “Iovdaias who resided in the land, as Pilate or Felix, than 
with the distant propreetor of Syria, just as I imagine a native 
of Bombay would mention the governor of that province much 
more frequently than the governor-general of India; but still 
more, because that census having been presided over by the 
émitporros, Quirinus would be naturally associated with his name. 
That there was an droypady, but not a taxing, when our Lord 
was born, after what Greswell and Zumpt have written, may, 
I think, be taken for granted (see esp. Ant., xiii. 2, 4; Prideaua, 
ii., 503). 

I should then translate St. Luke’s words, ‘ This first enrol- 
ment took place when Cyrenius was an *yéuwv of Syria.” He 
does not say of Judea, because there was no émiTporros or nyepov 
to whom that territorial designation could properly be given till 
after the banishment of Archelaus. The words of Justin 
Martyr (Ap., i., c. 34) I take to signify, “As you can ascertain 
from the enrolments which were made under Quirinus, your 
first procurator in Judza,” and those in the dialogue with 
Trypho (c. 78), “ when there was a census for the first time under 
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Quirinus.”” The well-known taxation when Quirinus was pro- 
pretor, a.v. 6, will fully explain the use of zpatos by both St. 
Luke and Justin; and if my conjecture, that he was the 
émitpomos who was sent to make the first enrolment in B.c. 
5-4 be right, we can understand his being appointed pro- 
preetor when the taxation was made in a.p. 6. That he was in 
the East about s.c., Zumpt has shewn to be highly probable.“ 





* After writing the above, I find that Lardner (ii., 248) inclines to the above 
view, though he appears to have missed the confirmation which, as I have 
endeavoured to point out above, is given by Justin Martyr. 








It is sometimes said, both in attack and defence, that the theology of 
the nineteenth century is essentially undogmatic. If it be meant by this 
that it attaches less value than former ages to the peculiar shape which 
Christian doctrines have assumed in those ages, and that it arranges them 
in different proportions, this is perfectly true; but that is a characteristic 
more or less, of every system of theology peculiar to each successive 
period. If it be said that it attaches less importance altogether to belief 
than to practice, to the outward expression of belief than to its inward 
spirit, this is true, and belongs to that most exalted aspect of it of which 
I have just spoken, and which stamps it with a likeness, however humble 
and imperfect, to the prophetic spirit of the Old Testament, and the 
evangelical teaching of the New. The opposite view, namely, of the 
superior importance of intellectual belief to moral practice, may still 
linger here*and there, but in a very hesitating form. Contrast the ready 
and unqualified acceptance of the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed, three hundred or a thousand years ago, with the extreme reserve 
with which they are received now by every single clergyman in the 
Church of England, from its highest dignitary to its humbler curates. 
But if by calling modern theology undogmatic, it be meant that it is a 
theology without doctrines, and paying no heed to a proper statement of 
them, this is the very reverse of the facts of the case. Look only at the 
vast number of German books on dogmatical theology. The very word 
dogmatic,” in this sense, is in fact derived from them. That which 
modern theology has attempted to do, and in which, if I mistake not, lies 
its greatest field hereafter, is to penetrate below the letter of words and 
dogmas to their inmost spirit and meaning.—Dean Stanley. 
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VICARIOUS SUFFERING." 


By Proressor HerMann ScHULTz. 


Isaiah lii. 13 to the end, and chap. liii. 


We have here the heart both of the Old and New Testaments. 
Nowhere else is the relation in which our evangelical faith 
stands to the faith of pre-Christian times so clearly indicated. 
The idea of reconciliation, and in association with this the idea 
of vicarious suffering, runs through the new covenant and the 
old like a golden thread, bearing testimony to the love of God. 
And thus a unity is given to the Godward side of the diversified 
history which the Bible contains, just as a unity is given to the 
manward side of that history by the doctrine of faith. 

Of all Old Testament passages the one now before us pene- 
trates most profoundly the spirit of the New Testament, and 
sets forth most clearly and precisely the character of the 
Deliverer, accompanying him on his course from the day when 
he enters upon his public life as the Lamb which taketh away 
the sin of the world to the day of his death upon the cross, when, 
taking the place of the wicked, he was numbered with the 
transgressors. 

We do not propose in the present paper to discuss fully this 
prophetical passage. We select from it a single point, viz., the 
doctrine of vicarious suffering. This doctrine forms the essence 
of the passage, and the essence, too, of the idea of reconciliation. 
We shall consider the doctrine of vicarious suffering first of all 
as a general truth; and then look at it biblically and theolo- 
gically as it is affected by this passage from Isaiah. 


I. 


1. To many the idea of vicarious suffering seems like a con- 
tradiction. Suffering appears to belong emphatically to a sphere 
in which one is least able to take the place of another; this 
seems to be the point at which we are thrown back most exclu- 
sively and undeniably upon ourselves and our own feeling. This 








“ From the German. The substance of an academical inaugural address 
delivered in the Aula at Basel, May 6th, 1864. 
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mode of thinking, however, is a natural result of a forgetfulness 
of the close relation existing between man and man; a forget- 
fulness of the common ground in which all personality is rooted. 
The tendency of a true philosophy, and still more of religion, is 
to lead us to think of men in a very different manner ; to regard 
them not simply in their separate individuality, but to remember 
their common origin and their inviolable relation to each other. 
And both philosophy and religion point us to traces of vicarious 
suffering in the realm of nature. We see there a divine king- 
dom in which obedience to law is rendered unconsciously and of 
necessity ; and this obedience to law is intended to be the 
pattern to which human action shall conform, only such action 
must be intelligent and voluntary. And in such close connec- 
tion has God placed these two spheres, that he has even allowed 
human sin, human death, and human suffering to produce their 
” which not of its own free choice, not 
on its own account, is made subject to vanity (Rom. viii. 20). 

If we go to nature, then, in the spirit of Him who taught us 
to see a type of His kingdom in the growth of plants in the vine- 
yard, and in the seed sown in the field, we find on every hand 
traces of the suffering of one for another. True, this suffering 
is not in the strict sense of the term vicarious. It is but the 
common lot of transitoriness aud vanity, which one bears for 
another without exempting that other. But it is worthy of 
notice that even here life in every instance comes out of death. 
The seed corn must die in order that the fulness of a new life 
may be produced (John xii. 24). The old life must perish to 
give nourishment to the new. Everything from the flower to 
the beast derives life from another’s death. And when we look 
at the higher forms of natural life, including the natural life of 
man himself, we find that just in proportion to the intensity of 
that life is the intensity of pain and suffering necessary for its 
origination and development. The young life comes from an 
agony of birth, and that agony is used both in the Old and 
New Testaments as an emblem of the moral struggle in which 
the life of faith begins. The nurture of the young life involves 
suffering and sacrifice, and thus the natural life here gives us a 
glimpse into the higher region. For here the suffering even of 
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the brute becomes voluntary sacrifice ; the loving life, undaunted 
by privation and distress, is laid down for the beloved one. This 
instinct of natural love glorifies natural suffering ; such suffering 
becomes an image of that which is moral and spontaneous. 

2. We pass on to a yet higher sphere, that of the labour and 
struggling of humanity; not at present, however, entering upon 
the special domain of sin and the suffering connected with it; 
although, indeed, sin and its penalty have left their mark on 
every department of human activity. Science first arrests our 
attention as the most striking exhibition of man’s contact with 
nature, and of his intellectual triumph over organized matter. 
We find here a continually recurring process of vicarious action. 
The few contend and suffer. They win at the cost of their 
hearts’ blood by the toil of joyless days and restless nights, by 
inconquerable patience, and in the face of unintelligent opposi- 
tion, the stock of intellectual wealth. The many receive and 
enjoy, and rejoice in the light. They accept in faith, so to 
speak, the work of the few. 

Who are the men who have acquired the intellectual wealth 
upon which our knowledge, our education, and our civilization 
rest? From time immemorial have they not been those who 
have devoted their life to labour? They have sacrificed the 
enjoyments of youth, the rest of age, and the full strength of 
mature years, and have accepted a lot of danger, privation, oppo- 
sition, and exhausting toil. We need not mention names. 
These men live in the memories of all; and not one of them 
has won what we now enjoy without the hardest struggling and 
the severest suffering. The heroes of intellect are also its 
martyrs. The favourites of genius, in whom the glory of the 
divine spirit of wisdom and knowledge is most grandly manifest, 
are also the sufferers,—sufferers for their fellow-men. The 
paths that lead to all that is highest in humanity must be 
cemented with blood and sweat, otherwise there can be no firm 
foothold, and the goal must remain unattainable. The strug- 
gles and sufferings which issue in the production of the intel- 
lectual wealth of men are borne by a few individuals for the race, 
and, in virtue of the relation existing between man and man, 
that wealth is shared by all who have receptivity of spirit. 
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And who, then, are these few? They are the best ; those in 
whom the power of the divine intelligence is most wonderfully 
manifested, they who for themselves would have had the least 
necessity to suffer for the sake of these intellectual treasures, 
for they, by their very constitution, were nearest to the attain- 
ment of them. We here perceive one of the characteristics of 
true vicarious suffering. It must proceed from the best; it 
must be to as small an extent as possible the result of a per- 
sonal deficiency ; much rather must it be the fruit of personal 
power. It must spring from a devoted, self-forgetful love for 
the manifestation of the spirit of God in humanity,—although 
it may be that this love apprehends only a single aspect of that 
manifestation, a solitary gleam of the divine light. These are 
important principles, and should be carefully kept in mind when 
vicarious suffering is considered in the highest, the all compre- 
hensive sphere of life. What has been said of science applies 
of course to every department of human labour, art and poetry ; 
political life and civil organizations are dependent upon such 
heroes of the intellect as those referred to. And these heroes 
are also martyrs to the causes they espouse. They are so even 
when worldly fortune and intellectual power are most lavishly 
bestowed upon them; then, indeed, this is often must true. 

The Greek intellect has given fine expression to this truth 
in the fable of Hercules,—the hero of labour and suffering. 
And the story of Prometheus itself strikes the key-note of an 
endless vicarious suffering for the intellectual benefit of men. 
It is true that in all these instances only the outer edge of the 
moral life is touched; we are not brought by them into its 
innermost circle,—to sin and redemption. Nevertheless, we 
find that here, as well as in the sphere of natural life, vicarious 
suffering is the fundamental law of the development of our 
race. Labour and suffering are the purchase-money of the 
intellectual wealth of civilization; labour and suffering endured 
by the few, the best, the greatest, the genii of humanity. 

3. But the idea of suffering necessarily leads us further,—to 
the consideration of its relation to sin. In every case suffering 
has its root in sin, in the disqualification of man to be as he 
ought to be, the instrument of the spirit of God. Sin is essen- 
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tially a revolt of nature against the divine authority, and an 
assumption of the ruling power. It is an exclusion of God and 
his authority from the heart, and consequently an exclusion of 
the power of life and joy. And so wherever sin reigns, death 
and misery with all that they imply must reign. Suffering in 
its entirety as a diminution of the life of the creature, stands 
connected with sin. 

How, upon the common ground of sin and death,—how, 
with respect to these considered as a compact unity,—vicari- 
ous suffering can find place, we are first taught by revelation ; 
for revelation alone goes beyond the conception of sin as an un- 
avoidable evil, and regards it as an absolute evil. 

Taking for granted, then, the connection between sin and 
death, we will first of all consider them in. individual and 
special instances. And here we can discern vicarious suffering 
as an universal law. When in certain circles the curse of sin 
operates in a special manner, it falls almost universally to the 
lot of friendship, of parental affection, of noble disinterested- 
ness, to take upon itself a part of the suffering which the sin of 
others has incurred. And this not merely by mental sympathy 
(although in such sympathy there is a vicarious element), but 
also by the actual endurance of privation, of contempt, of 
danger ; and this takes away a part of the curse of sin. The 
apostle even places such suffering for a good man—that is, a man 
who calls forth personal esteem—in a certain parallel with the 
sufferings of the Redeemer (Rom. v. 7). 

When we take a wider outlook we see that it is sin, dege- 
neracy, the lack of a truly divine power, that ruins states and 
nations. And what is it that saves them? Is it not the 
vicarious suffering of the best? These, who are least chargeable 
with the guilt of sin, give their own welfare, their own safety, 
their own life, for their fellow men. Like the Roman hero, they 
cast themselves into the gulf which threatens to swallow up their 
country, that the gulf may close. This is the history of all 
true heroes. 

Here, then, the idea of vicarious suffering is concentrated 
and summed up. For, Ist, in this case the vicarious nature 
of the suffering appears in a clearer light. Here suffering is 
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endured, not merely to secure to others a benefit, but to spare 
them the endurance of suffering. Dishonour for dishonour ; 
privation for privation; ruin for ruin. It is death in all its 
power that is here shared. And, 2ndly, we see here more deeply 
into the inner growth of such suffering. Here, too, they are 
the best who suffer; “the true for the untrue; the noble for 
the ignoble; the best child in the house bearing the burden of 
the worst ;””” but here Love appears more clearly and plainly as 
the source of such suffering. It is not simply enthusiasm for 
art, for science, for wisdom, that here comes into view, although 
even this is a love for the divine; it is love for the human race 
regarded as God’s children; love which would rather bear the 
suffering of another than see it; love which forgets self in 
concern for others. 

And here, too, is seen the redemptive power of vicarious 
suffering. The gulf closes; the curse of sin vanishes out of 
families and states; men’s hearts, laid waste by sin, live again, 
and suffering becomes a means of their salvation. In love 
entering into the death of the race, these heroes infuse into 
that death a share of the life that burns within themselves. 

4. Before we pass on to consider the divine and eternal 
basis of this truth, and before we can understand the divine 
necessity for the law which we have traced, both in nature and 
in humanity, we must set aside a notion which has not unfre- 
queutly obscured the simple idea of vicarious suffering. Is 
vicarious suffering—suffering caused by the acceptance of the 
punishment of another’s sin—vicarious punishment ? We must 
answer this question by an unqualified negative. Indeed, 
vicarious suffering and punishment are contradictory terms. 
Punishment requires guilt in the subject of it. Suffering is 
only punishment to him to whom it is the consequence of de- 
parture from God. Vicarious suffering, on the contrary, requires 
the innocence, at least the relative innocence, of the subject. 
He alone, as we have seen, is able to take the place of another 
in suffering who is himself free, as far as possible, from personal 
participation in the sin which led to such suffering. The suffer- 
ing of those who suffer vicariously springs from love, there- 
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fore from inward affinity to God. We cannot say, then, that 
the punishment of one is laid upon another. Rather, we ought 
to say, that the suffering which, for the guilty, was the result of 
sin, and was therefore punishment, is borne as suffering, without 
being punishment, by the voluntary love of another.” That 
which is most opposed to the essence of punishment, viz., 
voluntary action, self-forgetfulness, the devotedness of love, is 
most necessary to the essence of vicarious suffering. 

It is true that language which does not aim at scientific 
precision cannot be expected minutely to mark this distinction. 
“To bear guilt,” “to bear punishment,” and even “to bear 
sin,” are perfectly justifiable expressions in popular speech ; be- 
cause, while indicating briefly and enigmatically the idea of 
vicarious suffering, they need not interfere with a clear and 
correct conception of what it is. 

This applies pre-eminently to the language of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to that of the New, so far as it is based upon the 
former. In virtue of the strong sense of the connection between 
sin and guilt, and between guilt and suffering, entertained by 
the sacred writers, the expressions which denote sin generally 
have the signification of sin leading to and producing suffering. 
The result and the essential occasion of it are closely bound to- 
gether.‘ Accordingly, it need cause no surprise when we meet 
in Holy Scripture with such expressions as those referred to. 
Sin can be borne by the innocent neither as guilt nor as punish- 
ment, but only as suffering ; although, it is to be remembered, 
that suffering is necessitated by the righteousness of God, which 
condemns, and so punishes sinners. 

A confusion of these ideas, however, is more likely to mis- 
lead when it occurs in dogmatic theology. And yet such con- 
fusion has not unfrequently been found in the dogmatic state- 
ment of the Christian doctrine of the Atonement, from the time 
of Anselm of Canterbury up to the present. Ever since 
Anselm (in his work, Why did God become Man?) based the 
bearing of the penalty of sin by the God-Man upon the in- 
sulted honour of God, which required indemnification for the 
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dishonour done to it by sin, the notion has prevailed, in spite of 
Abelard’s protest, and in spite of the deeper view of German 
mysticism, that it was in this sense actually guilt, a punishment 
of sin, which Christ endured. In some instances this arrange- 
ment has been regarded, as by Grotius, as an arbitrary judicial 
act of God, who inflicted the penalty on Christ, in order that 
he might be able to punish men without destroying them. In 
other instances, in accordance with the current theology of the 
Reformers, it has been supposed that the claims of the divine 
anger having been satisfied in Christ, men have a right to the 
righteousness of God. In either case, there is a confusion of 
the ideas of suffering and punishment; and we are indebted to 
Schleiermacher for having detected the confusion, and for having 
led the way to a more profound view of this doctrine. 


II. 


We have found the law of vicarious suffering, then, in the 
natural and moral world. We cannot now refrain from enquir- 
ing concerning the divine basis of this law, for such a law cannot 
be supposed to be accidental, or to be unassociated with the 
Divine Being. 

But how can vicarious suffering have its basis in the Divine 
Being? Is not He absolutely blessed,—One to whom the idea of 
suffering, in the human sense, has no application? Heathenism, 
indeed, has its suffering gods. From the worship of Adonis, 
which under a thousand different forms prevailed throughout 
the East, to the service of Baldur, by the Northern Germans, 
this thought pervades mythology. This may be, because to 
heathenism, nature—attaining its highest development in man 
—is God; and because all mythology is essentially pantheistic, 
‘and confuses the idea of God with the development of nature 
and humanity. But it must be otherwise with respect to the 
personal God of Christianity, who is holy,—that is, undisturbed 
by any external force, by any dishonour,—in Himself absolute 
and intangible! 

And yet this idea of suffering has its application even here ! 
Suffering, in the ordinary sense, in the sense of human suffering 
implying dependence, is impossible with God. He is unre- 
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stricted, free and holy. Neither can the idea of suffering be 
associated with God, considered as the divine Father; for as 
such He is the eternally undisturbed primeval cause, the source 
and origin of all existence, although not participating in the 
development of existence. 

Perhaps, however, there is, if we may venture upon the ex- 
pression, a divine sufferjng which has its origin, not in depend- 
ence, but in freedom; not in compulsion, but in love; not in 
self-surrender, but in holiness. And even in human vicarious 
suffering, we have already seen traces of such characteristics. 

Perhaps, then, we may apprehend the thought of suffering 
in God, when we regard Him as the Son. For, as the Son, He 
is continually proceeding from and yet continually one with the 
Father, and He is the creating, life-giving, and redeeming Deity, 
—the divine essence proceeding from the eternal first cause; by 
Him the universe exists and is sustained; in the spirit He is 
eternally One with the Father. 

Let us think, then, of the relation of God to the world; the 
world that lies before us, a scene of sin, of vanity, of death! 
Here, the divine life, in itself absolute and happy, comes into 
constant communication with material forms; that life is thus 
brought into association with suffering and death. God, in 
himself, eternally unmoved by suffering or death, eternally 
inviolable, withdraws Himself from the perishing existences, 
and communicates Himself to those who live. 

But if the Deity in whom we believe is not an epicurean 
God, but the Father of love, must not such communication 
with the creature be a continual suffering? Is it not a con- 
tinual sympathy with the vanity of the creature, a divine par- 
ticipation in the limited and the finite, a voluntary introduction 
of the pain of the finite into the blessedness of the Deity, 
without the consequent loss of that blessedness? And is not 
this a vicarious suffering, by which the creature is preserved 
from sinking and vanishing into nothingness, a suffering of the 
Son for the world. Should he take away their breath, they 
would return unto their dust (Psalm civ. 29; Job xxxiv. 14). 

Let us pass on, then, into the sphere of human sin. Sin is 
a rejection of the Divine love; a closing up of the creature 
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against the Divine revelation ; and, therefore, sin evokes the re- 
action of Divine love, the wrath of God. 

We must guard against resolving the wrath of God, of 
which all the Scriptures speak, into a merely natural process, 
without the accompaniment of any feeling. Ours is a personal 
God, whose heart is touched whenever His holy and loving will 
is violated; and accordingly Scripture speaks of grieving the 
Holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 30). This being so, God’s holy displeasure 
does not lead to the destruction of the creature. God does not 
abandon the race which has incurred the penalty of death. He 
maintains his intercourse with the creature, notwithstanding 
sin and death. He becomes a Redeemer, and overcomes oppo- 
sition by love. Christ calls this the perfection of God (Matt. 
v. 48; conf. ver. 44, 45), and the glory of this perfection is seen 
in His loving death. 

In order, then, that men may not die (although death is the 
penalty of sin), God bears with sin in long suffering. He sends 
forth his Spirit for the enlightenment of sinful humanity ; he 
causes him to share human suffering. His heart is affected by 
the pain of his creatures, for it is filled with love, although moved 
with anger against sin. His Spirit of life and love is given to 
diseased humanity to quicken and to heal; He is given in the 
suffering of love. 

Thus vicarious suffering is the fundamental thought in re- 
demption. The divine and perfectly blessed Being, in His spon- 
taneous love, partakes of the misery of the creature. And we 
see in God himself, in His relation to a world of sin, the funda- 
mental characteristics of vicarious suffering. 

Here, then, we have the key to this mystery ; here we pass 
directly from vicarious suffering in its relation to single mani- 
festations of sin to its ultimate basis; we see vicarious suffering 
in its relation to sin as a whole, and we see it as an act of re- 
demption. From this point we proceed, then, lastly, to the 
prophetic passage before us, which we have already characterized 
as the grandest prophetic utterance upon the subject of vicarious 
suffering (Isaiah lii. 53). 
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The kernel of the history contained in the Revelation of the 
divine will consists in the account of the contest with sin, and 
the working out of redemption. That history begins its account 
of man with the story of his sin; it reaches its culmination in 
the utterance, “ It is finished ;” and it attains its completion in 
the declaration, “ Death is done away.” Redemption and 
reconciliation are its characteristic theme. With whom do we 
meet, then, first of all, as the representatives of vicarious suf- 
fering? We answer, With the Israelitish nation. What men 
of genius and heroes are in other spheres, that is Israel for 
humanity in the central sphere of all, the sphere of redemption. 
Their vocation is one of pain, of isolation, of endurance, of 
general hatred. As a nation they go through the most painful 
experiences for the sake of other nations. Their death, their 
exile, their disgrace bring salvation within the reach of other 
people. Accordingly our prophet speaks of Israel first of all as 
the servant of God (Isa. xli. 8 ff). The subjective, the actual 
worthiness of Israel is not, indeed, here spoken of. It is objec- 
tively, with reference to the calling, the election of Israel, that 
the nation is described as the servant and also as the Son of 
God. Therein lies the prophetic element of the thought. And 
so the prophet speaks of the nation as mean and despised (xli. 
14), suffering and languishing (ver. 17), plundered and spoiled, 
snared in holes and prison-houses. They are for a prey and 
none delivereth, for a spoil and none saith restore (xlii. 22). 
But the Lord hath called Israel, and given them for a covenant 
of the people, and for a light of the Gentiles (xlii. 6), and in 
order that this vocation may be realized, Israel must repent of 
those sins of which they, in common with other nations, are 
guilty (Ixviii. 8), and be purified in the fires of tribulation. But 
it was not because they were worse than other nations, that the 
Israelites suffered beyond all others; but because they stood 
nearer to God, and because God’s spirit was working in them. 

Something then of the divine spirit of vicarious suffering is 
seen in the case of Israel; and yet it is seen here only ina 


small and imperfect degree. For that which they suffered for 
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other nations was, at the same time, their own chastisement ; 
and suffering cannot be, strictly speaking, vicarious when it is 
the punishment of the sufferer’s own fault. Only the personally 
holy and happy can suffer vicariously, as we saw in connection 
with the divine idea of such suffering. And so, if Israel is to 
be regarded as God’s servant, who by suffering saves the world, 
the nation must be regarded prophetically; the actual Israel 
must be merged in the ideal; the nation must be regarded as 
having realized its calling,—as being sinless. 

This prophetical conception of Israel is partially realized in 
*IopanrX Kara mvedpa—the pious part of the people. We see it 
in individual cases, and in entire orders of men (e.g., the pro- 
phetical order), giving throughout the entire history of the 
nation a glimpse of the divine plan. Similarly, also, we find 
the term “Son of God” transferred from the entire nation to 
the house of David, and thus prophetically restricted in its 
application (2 Sam. vii.). And, indeed, the idea of vicarious 
suffering presents in this instance another and a diviner aspect. 
In order that the calling of the nation may be realized,—in 
order that the actual Israel might not be altogether different 
from Israel according to the will of God, the best of the nation 
itself have to suffer and to die. It was so in the earliest times. 
Joseph is chosen from amongst his brethren,—the best beloved 
of his father, and by suffering and danger he secures the possi- 
bility of Israel’s salvation. Moses, the man of God, interposes 
his life for the life of Israel, his happiness for Israel’s welfare,— 
and he who was plagued more than any man, bore, as typically 
the high priest, Israel’s burden upon his heart. Most strik- 
ingly, however, is the idea of vicarious suffering seen in the case 
of the pious at the time of the fall of the kingdom. Of these 
Jeremiah may be regarded as the type. Their sufferings are 
twofold, although for themselves they would not have had to 
suffer at all. In their love, instead of selfishly turning away 
from the lost nation, they identify themselves with the Israelitish 
people, and share their death. They act thus, so that in Israel 
there may remain the germ of a holy future. And in addition 
to this death, which they felt most severely, because they re- 
garded it as the fruit of sin and the token of divine displeasure, 
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they have to endure from the people of Israel themselves con- 
tempt, persecution, and danger (Jer. xx. 6 ff.). In this their 
case was like that of the Redeemer, bearing the penalty of sin, 
and traduced by those whom He died to redeem. 

Thus the best of the Israelites suffer and die, that the nation 
may not die. They suffer and die out of love for Israel, and for 
that salvation of humanity which was to come forth from this 
nation. And as the sufferer Job prays for pardon for those 
friends who reviled him (Job xlii. 8), so these best men of 
Israel pray in the pangs of death for the people who persecute 
them. It is in chap. xlix. that the title “servant of God” rises 
into this higher significance. He of whom it is there said that 
he is destined to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the 
preserved of Israel (ver. 6), cannot be the nation of Israel itself. 
The servant of God is no more the actual Israel, whose sins had 
been set forth in chap. xlviii. ; this is the ideal Israel,—Israel as 
represented in the person of men of God, Israel as it lived in 
the prophet’s heart. And so the prophet speaks as from his 
own heart. 

But even here the idea of vicarious suffering does not find 
its complete realization; for, in the first place, there is here 
only a relative sinlessness. Even Moses appears not altogether 
without sin (Numb. xx. 22). Even Job was conscious of youthful 
sins, for which he repents (Job xiii. 26). But when vicarious 
suffering is to be set over against sin as a whole,—when it is to 
procure redemption, in the divine sense,—there must be in the 
subject of such suffering absolute freedom from sin. In this 
case, too, the love from which vicarious suffering springs must 
not merely embrace a particular race of men, such as Israel ; 
that love must, without personal interest, such as is implied in 
love to members of the same family, embrace all humanity as 
created for God, and for God’s sake. He who possesses such 
love, although exempt, as God, from the power of death, must, 
as a member of the race which has become subject to death, 
share that death in the power of redeeming love,—not ceasing 
to be blessed, but on that very account seeking after no blessed- 
ness nor rest which would involve his separating himself from 
his brethren. 
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And, further, in this sphere no exceptional human strength, 
no single communication of the power of the divine love and 
wisdom, can suffice. We stand here in the very centre of 
humanity. Only He who is willing lovingly to merge himself 
in the complete humanity, and who can apprehend the entire 
sin of the human race, and feel the suffering it produces,—only 
He can truly suffer vicariously in this case. 

For this, however, the entire strength of the divine love and 
holy devotion must be possessed. Not a mere solitary gift of 
the Spirit ; not a being filled with the Holy Ghost, such as we 
read of in the course of the history of redemption! No; a 
complete communication of the Deity, in all his power of love, 
and in all his holiness, is here necessary. Vicarious suffering 
for the sin of humanity requires a God-man. Only by such an 
One can the suffering which is the penalty of the entire sin of 
humanity be borne vicariously,—so that faith in the fruit of 
this suffering may free the individual from guilt. Only when 
vicarious suffering is endured by such an One, as a participation 
in the afflictions of humanity, can it bring back to men the 
germ of an imperishable life. 

And here we remark, it must be an entrance of the Son of 
God into humanity ; for it is in Him that the universal law of 
vicarious suffering is perfectly exemplified. The Church has 
rightly repelled the doctrine of the Patripassians, who thought 
that God the Father suffered vicariously. For should we con- 
ceive of such suffering not in the Deity communicating himself 
in spontaneous love, but in the Deity as the eternal First Cause, 
this suffering would then be the result of necessity, not of free- 
dom,—a suffering in connection with which the idea of the 
divine happiness and holiness would be lost, as it is with the 
heathen. 

Thus, we see Israel as the “servant of God,” the true 
Israel, prophetically pointing to a vicarious suffering in an abso- 
lute sense ; and the Old Testament idea of the “ Son of God” 
presses us on necessarily to the highest conception of the Mes- 
siah. The titles indicate a suffering in which, to us who occupy 
the standpoint of the New Testament, perfect freedom from sin, 
perfect sympathy with God, and a central position in relation 
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to humanity, appear as conditions ; a suffering necessitated by, 
and bearing witness to, the holiness of God, and his absolute 
opposition to sin, and constituting the most essential mani- 
festation of the divine love. It is only necessary to mention 
that this vicarious suffering can be none other than the suffering 
of death ; the suffering of that which sin entails as its conse- 
quence and penalty. 

If we find in Isaiah lii. 13, and liii. a prophetic description 
of such suffering,’ we by no means wish to assert that the pro- 
phet here points to a single future Personage—a God-man—and 
His loving death, with all the clearness with which these are 
presented to us, who see the fulfilment of the prophecy. We 
must not forget the difference between prophecy and its fulfil- 
ment. The Man of Sorrows, in whom we instantly recognize 
the features of our Saviour, was not so distinctly seen by Israel. 

By the “servant of God,” then, the prophet means, first of 
all, as we have already scen, Israel considered in relation to the 
divine choice. But as the wickedness of the Israelitish people 
becomes more fully developed, the phrase becomes restricted in 
its application to the ideal, the spiritual Israel, to whom was 
given a mission of salvation to the whole nation. 

This spiritual Israel, represented at the time of the captivity 
by such men as Jeremiah, lies at the basis of the prophecy be- 
fore us. But now the gaze of the prophet is directed to the 
final period. The subject treated of is the last step in the course 
of redemption. This Israel is prophetically seen in the far-off 
time, winning the last victory, enduring the last decisive suffer- 
ings, attaining the triumph of love in the death of the Loving 
One. At first this Israel of the future is presented to the mind 
of the prophet simply as a personification ; but then, unable to 
resist the force of a living and personal vision, the prophet per- 
ceives a living and human person; for the representation of 
death and burial and resurrection will no longer bear the univer- 
sality of the abstract (liii. 7, etc.) 

Thus, the Righteous One of the future, who is to suffer for 
the sins of men, stands before the eye of the prophet; not, in- 
deed, with the distinctness of prescience, but with the clearness 
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given by prophetic faith, and becomes to us, who have seen the 
fulfilment of the prophecy (a fulfilment infinitely more glorious 
than the prophecy), a heavenly Guiding Star. And this is the 
Servant of God—the despised One—exposed to every insult, 
given up to death and humiliation for our sakes ; in the measure- 
less patience of divine love bearing the burden of human suffer- 
ing, in order to realize Israel’s calling, and take away the sin of 
the world. 

Thus the spirit of vicarious suffering comes forth from God, 
and has become incarnate in Christ; and in all who have the 
Spirit of Christ this spirit must work, the spirit of divine, vica- 
rious, and redeeming suffering and love (Col. i. 24). 








Anointing.—The first instance of anointing which the Scriptures 
record is that of Aaron, when he was solemnly set apart to the high 
priesthood. Being first invested with the rich robes of his high office, 
the sacred oil was poured in much profusion upon his head. It is from 
this that the high priest, as well as the king, is called “the Anointed” 
(Lev. iv. 3, 5, 16; vi. 20; Psalm exxxiii. 2). In fact, anointing being 
the principal ceremony of regal inauguration among the Jews, as crown- 
ing is with us; “anointing,” as applied to a king, has much the same 
signification as “crowned.” It does not, however, appear that this 
anointing was repeated at every succession, the anointing of the founder 
of the dynasty being considered efficient for its purpose as long as the 
regular line of descent was undisturbed; hence we find ‘no instance of 
unction as a sign of investiture in the royal authority, except in the case 
of Saul, the first king of the Jews, and of David, the first of his line; 
and, subsequently, in those of Solomon and Joash, who both ascended 
the throne under circumstances in which there was danger-that their right 
might be forcibly disputed (1 Sam. x. 1; 2 Sam. ii. 4; v. 1—3; 
2 Kings xi. 12; 1 Chron. xi. 1—3; 2 Chron. xxiii. 11). ‘Those who 
were inducted into the royal office in the kingdom of Israel appear to 
have been inaugurated with some peculiar ceremonies (2 Kings ix. 13). 
But it is not clear that they were anointed at all; and the omission (if 
real) is ascribed by the Jewish writers to the want of the holy anointing 
oil, which could alone be used on such occasions, and which was in the 
keeping of the priests of the Temple in Jerusalem.—Kitto’s Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature. 
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JOHANNES HUS REDIVIVUS. 


Exactty 450 years after John Huss was bound to the stake, 
and committed to the flames, and his ashes cast into the Rhine at 
Constance, the first instalment of his works in the Boliemian 
language appeared at Prague, the capital of his native country. 
Many of these have never before been printed, and we shall now 
be able to know him, not merely as a controversialist, writing 
and speaking in the Latin language, but as a man living, acting, 
and speaking among those of his own nation and his own lan- 
ghage. I propose to give below the preface of Mr. Karel 
Jaromir Erben, the learned and careful editor of the Bohemian 
remains of Huss, Huss’s own preface to his Poséilla, or popular 
sermons, and a specimen of the sermons themselves, literally 
translated from the original. 


K. J. Ersen’s Prerace To Vor. I. or tHe Bonemran Works 
or Joun Huss. 


“Very different judgments are passed upon both John Huss 
himself and his religious influence by persons of different parties, 
and a certain class of people in our day endeavours to conceal 
the truth, and obtain currency for perverse explanations, relying 
on the circumstance that there is no one who can ascertain the 
truth at the very fountain head, and thus detect their falsehoods. 
Hence a critical edition of the writings of this man, who was so 
conspicuous above others in European history, appears to be 
the more necessary, in order that his real aim, his real line of 
thought, and his real spirit may thence be ascertained. The 
collected Latin writings of Huss were published partly at 
Nuremberg in 1715, and partly at Vienna in 1856, but some of 
them still remain in manuscript, while others, especially those 
in the Viennese collection, require to be re-edited with greater 
correctness. But we, at the present time, are especially inte- 
rested in the writings, letters, and other productions of the 
mind of Huss, which were written in the Bohemian or Czesk- 
ish language, wnat they may now come to light for the first 
time in a more complete collection. Some of them, it is true, 
have been printed, viz., the Poséilla, at Nuremberg in 1563 and 
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1592, and elsewhere, singly, but these old editions are now 
excessively scarce, and, besides, to a great extent incorrect, con- 
taining many variations from the original text, caused by con- 
forming the language to that current in their day; nay, there 
are among them things which are incorrectly ascribed to Huss, 

“ Besides the historical interest above mentioned, the Bohe- 
mian writings of Huss have no little philological importance. 
Huss was not only the reformer of Bohemian orthography, but 
also a reformer of the Bohemian language; nay, a new period 
begins with him in our older literature. 

“In this edition we have paid diligent attention to both 
these sides of the question,—the historical and the philological. 
Only such things have been admitted into this collection as can 
be satisfactorily ascertained to have proceeded from the pen of 
Huss. As regards the sources of the edition, precedence has 
been given to the oldest manuscripts as compared with the 
later ones, and use has only been made of the oldest printed 
copies in cases in which there are no older manuscripts in 
existence.” 

* * * * 

[Here follow observations on the orthography, ete., which 
will not interest an English reader. | 

‘Tn this collection, we take first the longest and, at the same 
time, most important writings of the Master who perished at the 
stake, i.e., the ‘ Exposition of the Faith,’ etc., then the treatise on 
Simony, and in the second volume, the Postilla ; the remaining 
shorter writings, letters, and poems will follow in the third 
volume. 

“ A fuller account of the writings of Huss, of the chrono- 
logical order in which they were written, and of the sources of 
this edition, will be appended to the third volume. 

“ Prague, April 30th, 1865.” “K. J.E. 


Joun Huss’s Prerace To uis “ Postiiia;” or, “ Exposition oF 
tHe Hory Sunpay GospeE.s.’””“ 


“Our merciful Saviour, the Lord Almighty, the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, very God and very Man, came into the world to 


a These correspond to a great extent, but not entirely, to our Gospels. 
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bear witness to the truth, to preach concerning the kingdom of 
heaven, to collect strayed sheep, and to shew them by word and 
deed the path to eyerlasting happiness, therein fulfilling the will 
of his Father, the Lord God. In humility, in stillness, and in 
poverty, rejected by the proud and by the prudent of this 
world, especially by the bishops, the masters, the priests, and 
the lawyers, who always opposed him, did our merciful Saviour 
work with the people by preaching until his death; and this he 
did out of great compassion. Therefore writes St. Matthew in 
the ninth chapter, saying: ‘ Jesus, seeing the multitudes, had 
compassion on them, because they were troubled, and lay like 
sheep, having no shepherd. Therefore he said to his disciples : 
The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few; pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth 
labourers into his harvest.’ That is to say: there are many 
people who would gladly hear the word of God, and thus come, 
like wheat, into the garner of the kingdom of Christ; but the 
labourers are few, that is to say, there are few faithful preachers, 
who work from love with the people of God for the glory of God, 
for the salvation of the people and for their own. Therefore 
saith the Saviour: ‘ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that is, God, 
who is Lord of the whole world, that he will send faithful 
labourers into his harvest.’ This expression, ‘The harvest is 
plenteous and the labourers are few,’ is considered by St. Gregory, 
who says: ‘This we cannot utter without grievous sorrow, for 
although there are those who would gladly hear good things, yet 
there are none to tell them. Yes, the world is full of priests, 
and yet very few labourers are found in God’s harvest; for we 
receive the office of the priesthood, but do not in deed fulfil our 
office. But consider, my brethren, consider what the Lord says: 
“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that he will send labourers into 
his harvest!” Pray ye for us, that we may be able to prepare 
things beneficial for you, that our tongue may not cease from 
exhortation; and that, as we have undertaken the office of 
preaching, our silence may not condemn us before our righteous 
judge.’ Thus far St. Gregory. Considering his words, or rather 
those of my Saviour, in order not to neglect my priestly office 
and waste my time, I have determined, with God’s help, briefly 
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to explain all the Sunday Gospels, for the praise of God and the 
salvation of faithful Bohemians, who wish to know and fulfil the 
will of God, desiring that those who read or hear may be saved, 
may preserve themselves from sins, may love God above all 
things, may hold fast love towards one another, may make pro- 
gress in virtues, and may entreat the Lord God for me, a sinner. 

“ And as people do not usually possess the Gospels written 
in the Bohemian language, and as an exposition is not so easily 
received without a previous foundation, I therefore intend to 
place the Gospel first, and the exposition afterwards, that the 
word of our Saviour may sound forth most loudly, and thus be 
made known to the faithful for their salvation: for whosoever 
hear it in love until death, the same shall be saved, and are 
blessed in this world, as the Saviour himself saith: ‘ Blessed are 
they who hear the word of God and keep it’ (Luke xi. 20). Con- 
sidering this, we ought diligently, lovingly, stedfastly, and cheer- 
fully to listen to the words of our merciful Saviour, to tell and 
preach them to others, to guide them to the understanding 
thereof, and explain one passage of Scripture in accordance with 
another, as the saints by the gift of God explain them. My 
intention is, so far as I am able, to explain the Gospels in the 
manner easiest to be understood, and not in my usual manner 
of preaching.” 


“‘GosPEL FoR THE First Sunpay IN ADVENT.— Matt. xxi. 1—9. 


“The subject matter of this Gospel actually occurred on 
Palm Sunday, and therefore it is more suitably commemorated 
on that day than on the present day. Still we read it to-day, 
commemorating His coming, which the Christian Church com- 
memorates to-day; the Bohemians using the term ‘advent’ 
according to the Latin language; for the Latin ‘adventus ’ cor- 
responds to the Bohemian words for ‘coming’ or ‘visit.’ This 
the Holy Church commemorates from to-day until the day of 
Christ’s nativity ; and thus this whole space is called ‘ advent,’ 
that is, the time during which Christ’s visit is commemorated. 

“‘ Know then that Christ’s visit is threefold, as the Scripture 
proves. Firstly, in the body. In that he visited us, when, 
being God, he became incarnate in the Virgin Mary’s womb. 
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Of this he speaks himself in the sixteenth chapter of St. John : 
‘I came forth from the Father, and am come into the world.’ 

“The second visit of Christ is spiritual, in which he visits us 
by his grace, for he saith: ‘If any man loves me, he keeps my 
word, and my Father will love him, and we will come to him.’ 
This is the meaning of Christ, that He and the Father will come 
to that man who loves Christ, and keeps his word. And of this 
visit he speaks in the Revelation of St. John, in the third chapter : 
‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me.’ At the door doth Christ stand, so that 
he is ready with gracious will to visit each man, and he knocks, 
when he warns him by inspiration, by pain, by threatening, or 
by sickness, or by the giving of various gifts. And whosoever 
listens to the voice of his command, forsaking sin, and fully 
turning his will to good, to this man doth Christ enter in, 
visiting him by his grace; and if the man ends his life in that 
grace without returning to sin, then Christ will sup with him 
and he with Christ, that is, he will enjoy everlasting happiness. 
And in this way, too, doth Christ visit a man spiritually, when 
he forsakes deadly sins, and He forgives him them, and when he 
grants him his special grace, and when at the hour of death he 
comes to him by his grace. Likewise, too, he visits evil men by 
threatening, by vengeance, and by everlasting destruction, and 
that especially at the hour of death. Therefore he saith, in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew: ‘ Watch, for ye know not 
at what hour your Lord cometh.’ And in the third chapter of 
the Revelation of St. John he saith: ‘If therefore thou shalt 
not watch, I will come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not 
know what hour I will come upon thee.’ 

“The third visit of Christ is future, at the day of judgment, 
concerning which he speaks himself in the twenty-fifth chapter 
of St. Matthew: ‘When the Son of Man shall come in his 
glory, and all his angels with him, then will he sit on the throne 
of his kingdom, and all people will be gathered before him.’ 
Concerning this coming also we say in the Creed, that he will 
come to judge the quick and the dead. 

“ Hence, then, thou hast furthermore, that his first visit took 
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place once for all, when once for all he became incarnate; that 
the second is taking place every day, as every day he visits the 
faithful by his grace, and the evil by vengeance or by warning ; 
and that the third is yet tocome. For his first visit we ought 
to be very grateful, and thus to commemorate it lovingly ; with 
regard to his second visit we ought to be diligent, that it may 
please him to abide with us, and to conduct ourselves devoutly, 
that he may visit us with especial grace on the day of his 
nativity ; with regard to the third, we ought to be in very dili- 
gent expectation, for he commands to watch very diligently, 
that is, to keep from sin and advance in the grace of God. And 
on account of these three visits the Holy Church has ordained, 
that from this day forth we should improve ourselves in the 
practice of virtue more diligently than before, remembering, 
that by his incarnation he came for our salvation, and that by 
his grace he especially visits us on the day of his nativity, and 
that for the third time he will come in the judgment day, and 
will give us an everlasting kingdom. 

“ And for this visit the preparation is threefold : firstly, that 
the faithful, expecting their Lord, should conduct themselves 
reverently, and that especially when he is approaching. And 
this rests upon that saying of the holy Isaiah in the first chapter, 
‘Cease to do evil, learn to do good.’ And as David saith, 
‘Refrain from evil and do good.’ The second preparation is, 
that when we hear that so great a Lord is nigh, we should 
prepare ourselves, and that in three ways: firstly, by preparing 
for him a house, that is, by cleansing the soul from sins; for he 
saith through Isaiah in the first chapter: ‘Wash you, and 
make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes.’ Secondly, we ought to prepare ourselves in a beau- 
tiful garment, as Isaiah says in the fifty-second chapter : ‘ Put on 
thy beautiful garment, O Jerusalem, holy city!’ Jerusalem 
in this place signifies the congregation of the faithful, which is 
the holy city, in which Christ is to abide as King for ever ; and 
this city ought to dress itself in a garment of gloriousness, that 
is, in virtue, which makes a man glorious. And this garment is 
immeasurably better to every soul than all the garments of this 
world with which the body adorns itself, nay, virtue alone 
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adorns a man better than any bodily garment ; and this garment 
ought to be white, that is, unspotted by sin. Thirdly, we ought 
to make preparations to provide meat suitable for so great a 
Lord. The suitable meat, which Christ eats, is the fulfilment of 
his will, as he saith himself in the fourth chapter of St. John: 
‘My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work.’ And again he saith: ‘Labour not for the meat 
that perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life, which the Son of Man shall give unto you.’ Those 
provide themselves with the meat that perisheth not who fulfil 
the will of God, and abide therein, for they will live in everlast- 
ing happiness for ever. And thus it is that faithful Christians 
nourish Christ every day, when they fulfil his commandments. 
And this he will himself acknowledge on the judgment day, when 
he says to the righteous: ‘I was hungry, and ye gave me 
meat ; thirsty, and ye gave me drink.’ _—_Yes, thus ought we to 
prepare ourselves to commemorate properly his first holy visit, 
to make ourselves ready for his second and third visits, and thus 
worthily receive his holy body on the day of his divine nativity. 
For Saint Augustine says in a sermon: ‘ Dearly beloved 
brethren! by the grace of God days have come to us, in which 
we desire to celebrate the divine nativity ; therefore I entreat and 
exhort that we labour in the best way we are able, in order that 
on that day we may be able to approach the altar of God with 
a clean conscience, with great diligence, and with a clean heart 
and body, and may be worthy to receive his body and blood, not 
to judgment, but to the healing of the soul and to our salvation. 
For our life lies in Christ’s body, as he himself saith: ‘ Unless 
ye eat the body of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have 
no life in you.’ Therefore let him change his life who wishes to 
receive life; for if he change not his life, he receives life unto 
judgment, and is more injured thereby than quickened. O, how 
happy is that soul that, by God’s help, has so framed its life 
that it is worthy to receive the consecrated symbol’ of Christ ! 
Again, how unhappy and miserable is that conscience which by 
evil deeds has so defiled itself, that Christ will not abide in it, 
but the devil begins to rule it!’ All this says St. Augustine. 


» Literally “ host” (hosti). 
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“From all these words, as St. Paul also commands us in the 
Epistle for to-day, let us obtain instruction: ‘Let us cast off 
the works of darkness,’ that is, let us free ourselves from sins, 
which lead to everlasting darkness, and let us ‘ put on the 
armour of light,’ that is, let us take up virtues which will lead us 
to everlasting light. For if we thus live, we shall commemorate 
properly the threefold visit of Christ; we shall be suitable 
objects for him to visit with his especial grace now, afterwards 
at the hour of death, and finally at the judgment day. Already 
has he visited us by his incarnation; we commemorate that 
visit as having already taken place. He has also visited us by 
his grace in baptism, in that he freed us from our sins; and, 
though we have sinned after baptism, still he has visited us by 
his grace in repentance; if then any have not sinned mortally 
after baptism, he has visited them by especial grace, and doth 
visit them. And of his third visit at the judgment day we are 
in expectation, expecting which we ought to be always in readi- 
ness, for he himself saith: ‘ Be ye ready, for the Son of Man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not.’ And we ought to be 
so in readiness, as to suffer lovingly whatever happens to us for 
the sake of our beloved Christ, even as he for us sinners, for bis 
adversaries, without being bound thereto, suffered lovingly a 
cruel death; for which death he came voluntarily to Jerusalem, 
and rode in upon a young ass with great weeping, exhibiting 
his gracious visit to the people of Jerusalem. 

“ Therefore this Gospel is read to-day concerning the spiritual 
visit wherewith he has visited the faithful by his holy passion ; 
not in order to take from them their property, nor to make them 
proud, but to redeem them from death, and give them an ever- 
lasting kingdom. ‘Therefore the holy Zechariah prophecies, 
saying to the Holy Church: ‘ Behold thy King cometh to thee, 
righteous and a Saviour: he is poor, and riding upon an ass and 
a colt, the foal of an ass.’ _In this saying, the prophet comforts 
the Holy Church, saying, ‘ Behold thy king,’ a king gracious as 
regards vengeance, mighty as regards protection, wise to govern, 
rich to recompense. He says, ‘ Thy king,’ in that he created 
thee; thine, in that he quickens thee; thine, in that he defends 
thee from the devil; thine, in that he has redeemed thee from 
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death ; thine, in that he has loved thee unto death; thine, in 
that he will give thee an everlasting kingdom, if, finally, thou 
wilt but be thankful. Therefore he saith: Behold thy king 
cometh, or rideth up to thee, ‘ righteous,’ in that he will give 
to each according to his desert : a ‘ Saviour,’ for he came to save, 
as he said himself: ‘So God loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life; for God sent not his Son into 
the world to judge the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved.’ 

“Lo! now thou hast his testimony, that he was sent by the 
Father into this world, not to judge the world, but to save the 
world, that is, the people chosen for salvation out of the world; 
for these he will not sentence to everlasting destruction. There- 
fore saith the prophet to the Holy Church: ‘ Behold thy king 
cometh to thee righteous, and a Saviour; and ‘he is poor,’ that 
he may enrich thee with that poverty, as St. Paul saith: ‘Christ 
was made poor for our sakes, that we, through his poverty, 
might become rich’ (2 Cor. viii. 9), that is to say, now in virtues 
and hereafter in heavenly bliss; for this was the reason why he 
came poor, riding on a young ass, as the Gospel testifies ; a thing 
which I do not intend to explain now, for it seems to me better 
to keep it for Palm Sunday, for at that time it happened, and 
not to prolong my discourse now. 

“ Therefore, dearly beloved, let this suffice, and prepare your- 
selves for his second and third visits, by lamenting your sins, 
making progress in virtues, fulfilling penitence, and heartily 
longing for his visits.” 


I trust that the above will contribute in some measure to- 
wards drawing the attention of the countrymen of Wicklef, the 
“ Master of deep thoughts ” (Mistr hlubokych smysléw), to the 
poor and struggling nation that formerly produced his disciple 
Huss, and successfully defended Scriptural truth and Christ’s 
ordinance against the whole power of the Germano-Roman 
empire, wielded by the wearer of the triple crown in the city 
upon seven hills. A. Hl. Wratistaw. 
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JOHN THE PRESBYTER.' 
By Proressor Mituiean, D.D. 


THE questions relating to the existence of this John, and the 
particulars connected with him ; who he was? what position he 
filled? and what work he did? are questions to which, from the 
very scantiness and obscurity of the materials for deciding 
them, there is, and always will be, a strange pleasure in return- 
ing. And this would be the case, although no issue of any 
moment whatever depended upon the result at which we might 
arrive. Enough, if we can only persuade ourselves that we 
have helped to solve a riddle by which others have been per- 
plexed, that we have been able to hold fast the slender thread 
that guides us through the intricacies of the labyrinth, when it 
has so often broken in the hands of others. More, however, is 
dependent upon the answer to be given to the questions pro- 
posed above with regard to John the Presbyter. That person 
plays a part in history hardly less famous, certainly infinitely 
more important, than his Asiatic namesake many centuries 
later. He meets us in some of the most difficult and interest- 
ing enquiries connected with our canonical Gospels, as in those 
relating to the original language and first structure of St. 
Matthew, and to the origin and first structure of St. Mark, 
while he has lately appeared upon the stage, in the work of 
M. Nicolas, as the author of the Gospel of St. John. It may 
be well, therefore, to ask a little more particularly after him, 
more especially as we hope to give our readers reason to believe 
that what has been asserted by some, hinted at by others, is 
most probably true; that such a man as “ John the Presbyter” 
is alleged to have never had any distinct existence. 

It is in an extract from the writings of Papias, Bishop of 
Hierapolis, in Phrygia, in the early part of the second century, 
that we are introduced to John the Presbyter. The extract, 





@ Since this article was in the hands of the printers, the writer has been 
informed that a course of reasoning in some points similar has been pursued 
by Zahn, in an articie in the Studien u. Kritiken for 1866. If it be so, for he 
has not seen the article, the fact may be accepted as in some degree confirmatory 
of the conclusions here come to. 
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which is given by Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical History, book 
jii., c. xxxix., is to the following effect:—‘ For I shall not 
regret to give you along with my interpretations whatsoever 
things I long ago was fortunate enough to learn and to commit 
to memory from the Presbyters, giving you positive assurance 
of the truth concerning them. For I had no pleasure, like the 
most of men, in listening to those who speak much, but I 
delighted rather in the teachers of the truth ; nor did I care for 
those who record precepts coming from foreign sources, but 
rather for those who could tell me of the precepts given by the 
Lord to faith, and that issued from the truth itself. But if any 
one who had been a companion of the Presbyters came to me,’ 
I used to ask what the words of the Presbyters had been, what 
Andrew or Peter said, or what Philip, or what Thomas, or 
James, or what John, or Matthew, or any other of the Lord’s 
disciples, also what Aristion and John the Presbyter, the dis- 
ciples of the Lord, say. ForI did not think that I got so much 
profit from the things contained in books, as from the things 
delivered by the living and abiding voice.” The above passage 
is quoted by Eusebius, from Papias’s introduction to his work, 
hoyiav Kuptaxov éEnynows ; and it is quoted for the sake, among 
other objects, of shewing that Irenzeus, from whom the historian 
had immediately before taken a certain statement about Papias, 
was wrong in what he said. Irenzus had declared that Papias 
had been a hearer of John the apostle and a companion of 
Polycarp. No, says Eusebius, Irenzus is falsely informed upon 
that point, for if we attend to the language of Papias himself, 
we shall find that he was not a hearer of the holy apostles, but 
only of those who had been acquainted with them ; and then he 
gives the extract above quoted. 

Having given the extract, Eusebius proceeds to reason on it. 
“Here,” he says, “it is proper to observe, that he twice men- 
tions the name of John, reckoning the first of the two along 
with Peter, and James, and Matthew, and the other apostles, 
and thus clearly shewing that he refers to the evangelist. But 
then, drawing a distinction as to the other John, he assigns to 
him another place beyond the number of those who were 
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apostles, and he distinctly calls him presbyter. It would seem 
then that these things confirm the truth of the story told by 
those who inform us that there were two of the same name in 
Asia, and that there were two tombs in Ephesus, each of which 
is still called the tomb of John. It is most necessary to pay 
attention to this, for it is likely that the second, unless we allow 
that it was, as some would have it, the first, beheld the revela- 
tion which is ascribed to John.” Such is the statement of 
Eusebius. His argument is obviously founded simply upon the 
language of Papias. He has no knowledge from any other 
quarter of a second John. He has heard, indeed, a story about 
two tombs at Ephesus, each belonging to a John, and he thinks 
that that story receives confirmation from the fact that, accord- 
ing to Papias, there were two Johns, the one the Apostle, the 
other the Presbyter. It is important to observe this, for had 
Eusebius professed to know anything independently of John the 
Presbyter, his evidence would be entitled to very different 
weight from what, we shall see, actually belongs to it. As it is, 
we occupy the same ground with him. We have a passage of 
Papias before us, and the question is simply, What is the correct 
interpretation of it? 

Certainly, the first impression made on us is that Eusebius 
is right. Papias does seem to speak of two distinct persons, 
each bearing the name of John, the one ranked with the 
apostles named, the other placed in a different category, and 
even there not holding the first place, but preceded by the men- 
tion of Aristion. Yet when we examine the whole passage a 
little more closely, there is much to shake our faith in the cor- 
rectness of this view, and of our historian’s criticism. For, 

(1) In one point evidently Eusebius is wrong. Immediately 
after the passage last quoted by us he says, “ And the same 
Papias, whom we have just spoken of, testifies that he had 
received the words of the apostles from those who had com- 
panied with them, and says that he had been himself a hearer 
of Aristion and the Presbyter John.’* This statement must 
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have been founded upon the different tenses of el7ev and 
Aéyovow in the words of Papias. It is at once clear, however, 
that whatever that difference implies, a point to which we shall 
return, it does not imply this conclusion. Papias, does not say 
that he had been acquainted with the companions of the apostles 
on the one hand, but directly with Aristion and John the 
Presbyter on the ofher hand. He speaks of hearsay evidence 
in both cases. If any one came to him from the apostles, he 
enquired what they said; if any one came to him from Aristion 
and John the Presbyter, he enquired what they say, The true 
inference is, not that his communications with the apostles, and 
with Aristion or John the Presbyter, had been different in kind, 
but that, when companions of the former came to him, they 
spoke of statements made in old times ; when companions of the 
latter came to him, they spoke of statements made at that time, 
a time, therefore, when Aristion and John the Presbyter were 
alive. It by no means follows from this, however, that Papias 
had personally known the two last mentioned. He may have 
done so. He had done so; but he does not tell us that in so 
many words here, and Eusebius is mistaken when he draws such 
a conclusion from the Greek. His mistake on one point makes 
it, at least, more probable that he may be mistaken on others. 

That Lange (Leben Jesu, i., p. 152), and Riggenbach (Vor- 
lesungen iiber das Leben des Herrn Jesu, p. 62) have failed to 
notice this, and that they too make Papias say that he had had 
personal intercourse with Aristion and the Presbyter, probably 
arises from the not unnatural idea that the statement of Irenzeus, 
with regard to Papias’s acquaintance with the apostle John, was 
founded upon this particular passage of the writings of the 
Phrygian bishop. Hence, they seem to have concluded that 
the passage bore testimony to a personal acquaintance with a 
John, and that the only question was, Who may he be? Care- 
fully looked at, however, the passage does not appear to bear any 
such testimony. It speaks of personal acquaintance with no 
John, and Jrenzus must have drawn his information from some 
other source. 

(2) Let us now look more narrowly at the words in question. 
It will at once be observed then, that under the word wpeoSv- 
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répwv, we must understand the apostles to be referred to. 
These Presbyters, as a class, are immediately resolved into 
Andrew, Philip, Peter, ete. But in the very next clause, o 
mpecBurepos is the epithet applied to our supposed second John. 
How extremely improbable that the word should be used this 
second time in a sense different from what it bore the first! 
How hopeless the confusion into which we must be thrown if 
language is to be so incorrectly employed! Schneider, indeed 
(Die Aechtheit des Johan. Evang., p. 15), maintains that no 
difficulty is thus presented, if we only understand rpeaBurepos 
not in the strict sense of apostle, but in the wider and looser 
one of elder, ancient. But this method of escape from the 
difficulty is hardly satisfactory ; for, in the first place, trav 
tmpecBurépwr, followed by the specific names of apostles, and 
apostles alone, naturally leads us to think of them, to think of 
a more definite meaning than that of the patriarchs of the 
Christian community; and, in the second place, if John the 
Presbyter was not John the Apostle, he could hardly, in the 
eyes of Papias, be a patriarch at all. He must rather have 
been a contemporary of his own. The man who had been a 
companion of Polycarp must have been quite as much a srpec- 
Burepos himself. It is difficult, therefore, to resist the con- 
clusion that, when in the same sentence the apostles, among 
whom John is distinctly mentioned, are described as Presbyters, 
and one John the Presbyter is also expressly named, we must 
believe the two to have been the same. Besides, why is not 
Aristion also called an elder, a patriarch, if we are to take the 
word in this more general sense? There can be little doubt 
that he belonged to the same generation as John the Presbyter. 
We can explain the omission of mpeaPvrepos before his name, 
therefore, only when we take that word in a much more specific 
sense than the sense proposed by Schneider; not, indeed, as 
directly equivalent to apostles, but as used here with direct re- 
ference to them. 

Our conclusion, however, is rendered still more probable, if 
we notice another fact, that both the apostles, and Aristion and 
the Presbyter, are described in this one sentence as tod xuplou 


pabnrai. In applying these words to the former, there can be 
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no doubt that Papias means to say that they were immediate 
personal disciples of Jesus. That this is implied in the whole 
context will be at once admitted, and we need not spend time in 
arguing the point. Again, therefore, it must appear not a 
little improbable, that the same expression should not, a few 
words later, have the same meaning. 

(3) The difficulty may still seem to remain, and to counter- 
balance the force of these considerations, that Papias should 
thus name the same John twice over in the same sentence, 
classing him on one occasion with the apostles, on the other 
with Aristion. The difficulty, we confess, would be insuperable 
were the names connected in both cases with the same kind of 
statement. But they are not so. The first kind of statement 
is embodied in eZzrev, the second in Aéyovow. The first is what 
had been said, the second is what was still said at the time 
referred to. In short, Papias has before his eye two stages of 
apostolic life, from which reports were brought to him. First, 
there was the stage when his informants had known the apostles 
Andrew, Philip, Peter, Thomas, James, John, Matthew, and 
the others, a stage long gone by, and in reference to which, 
therefore, only a past tense could be used. Secondly, there was 
the later stage when few of the original witnesses of the Lord’s 
life were alive, but when, his informants coming direct from 
them, it was fitting to use the present tense. Now, the apostle 
John belonged to both stages. He had given evidence in the 
days of Andrew, etc. Then to Papias’s informants elev. But 
he had given evidence also when Andrew and the others, except 
John, were in their graves. Then to Papias’s informants Néyer. 
That is the reason why he is twice mentioned, and why he is so 
expressly called the second time 6 mpeoBvrepos. John was a 
common name. It might very readily occur to readers that, on 
this second occasion, they should think of a second John. They 
might easily make the mistake that Eusebius did make. It may 
thus be for the very purpose of guarding against this that John, 
when he is spoken of the second time, is so emphatically de- 
signated. Papias would, as it were, say, I have two periods of 
John’s testimony to speak of; one an old one, the other much 
more recent; let none think that I mean a different man the * 
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second time; it is not any uncertain, unimportant, John I 
quote, it is John the Presbyter, the disciple of the Lord. Add 
to this, that there is nothing improbable in the supposition 
that, in his latter days, after his fellow-apostles were dead, John 
might have come to be known as specially 6 wpecBvrepos, a sup- 
position that would go far to explain the fact that, in the two 
smaller canonical epistles which, upon such good authority, bear 
his name, the writer employs this very designation of himself. 
But we may be asked, How is all this possible? How could 
Papias, at any time of his life, write of John the Apostle as 
alive? There seems certainly to be a difficulty here, and 
Riggenbach would appear to have felt it when (I. c. p. 61) he 
throws doubt upon the statement that Papias died so late as 
A.D. 163, and endeavours to make out that, after all, there is 
nothing to prevent his having written about the year 100, when 
John might not yet have died. We shall not deny that this is 
possible, although it is at least improbable that, at so early a 
period of his life, Papias should have written a work in five 
books, for it must be borne in mind that the words we deal 
with are taken from that work. But our main answer to the 
difficulty suggested is, that there is nothing in the text requir- 
ing us to believe that the apostle John was alive at the time 
when Papias wrote. All that is implied is, that the apostle 
was alive at the time when Papias received such accounts of what 
he said. Our good bishop is not writing of the present, of the 
moment when he is actually using his pen; he has transported 
himself into the past; he has gone back to the days of his 
youth ; and he is living over again those hours in which he had 
taken so much interest, when he could listen to the living and 
abiding voices that told him of what Andrew, etc., said, of what 
Aristion and John say. Let us observe the tenses throughout 
the whole passage, éuaOov, €uvnuovevoa, éyarpov, EXOox, avéxpwvov, 
wrekauBavov. There is nothing but the past before him, and 
Aéyovow is not the present when he writes, it is the present of 
that past, which he has kept long treasured in his mind. In 
this point of view there is obviously no difficulty whatever in 
the supposition that Papias might record sayings of John the 
-Apostle which had reached his ear while the apostle was alive ; 
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and now he is back amidst those old and happy memories ; he 
sees his informants come to him ; some tell him what John elev, 
others, what John Aéye. Thus he is led to use the double 
tense, and, as John belonged to both periods, to make a double 
mention of his name. No doubt he mentions Aristion first, 
when we might naturally expect that the apostle would lead 
the way. It is not easy to conjecture what may have been the 
cause of his doing so. Most probably he attached no import- 
ance to the order in which he mentions his authorities, just as 
in the first half of his sentence he begins his enumeration of the 
apostles with the name of one of whom almost nothing is known. 

Upon these grounds, then, we are disposed to believe, that 
by “ John the Presbyter,” we are to understand, not the person 
usually thought of, but John the Apostle; to believe, in short, 
that there are not two Johns spoken of by Papias, but one. 

Several collateral considerations may be mentioned which 
are, at least in no small degree, confirmatory of this con- 
clusion. 

(1.) It is to be noticed that the statement of Irenzeus, which 
called forth the criticism of Eusebius, is not, to all appearance, 
founded upon the extract from Papias that the historian gives. 
It is an entirely independent statement. “To these things,” 
says Irenzeus, “ Papias, a hearer of John, and a companion of 
Polycarp, an old writer, bears witness,” etc. Then, fo disprove 
this, Eusebius quotes the passage already presented by us in full. 
Irenzus’s statement, therefore, must rest upon its own merits, 
and it is exceedingly definite. He calls Papias a hearer of 
John and a companion of Polycarp, who, as we know from the 
striking and often-quoted description given in Eusebius (Z. H., 
v. 20), was a hearer of John also. Irenzeus had himself been 
a disciple of Polycarp. More direct evidence upon any point 
it would surely be difficult to find; and it is evidence that the 
bishop of Hierapolis has been a hearer of John the Apostle. 
It cannot fail to be seen how much such a statement is in 
harmony with the fact mentioned in the passage we have con- 
sidered at length, that, while the apostle was still alive, Papias 
used to ask information from those who had seen him as to what 
he said. And this information, given us by Irenieus, is con- 
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firmed from other sources. Schneider (I. ¢., p. 13) quotes the 
language of Apollinarius of Hierapolis about a.p. 170, and a 
successor, therefore, of Papias in his see, where he refers to his 
predecessor as IIatrias 0 Iwdvvov pabnrns, and even Eusebius 
himself is said by the same writer to speak, in another of his 
works, of Papias and Polycarp as distinguished hearers of the 
apostle, axovetai avtou éyvwpifovto. Jerome, too, although he 
interprets the passage from Papias in Eusebius in the same way 
as the historian does, distinctly speaks of the writer as a hearer 
of the evangelist, Papias Joannis Auditor (De Vir. Illustribus, 
Migne’s ed., vol. ii., p. 638). 

(2.) We are not without evidence that Eusebius was anxious 
to believe that John the Presbyter and John the Apostle were 
not the same. It is well known that he had doubts about the 
apostolic origin of the Apocalypse, yet he could hardly resist 
the singularly firm tradition of the Church upon the point. 
Here, however, seemed a happy outlet from his difficulties. 
There were two Johns at Ephesus, John the Apostle and John 
the Presbyter ; how easy must it have been for men to confound 
the two; the latter, and not the former, may have written this 
strange book. Itis an object with him then to prove this point, 
as far at least as he can do so, by specious conjectures and pos- 
sibilities. He comes biassed to the enquiry now before us. 
Indeed, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the idea of the two 
Jobus was his own at all, or whether he had not hastily adopted 
it as suitable to his purpose. In the seventh book of his history, 
c. xxv., he gives us a long extract from Dionysius of Alexandria, 
in which that Father not only makes mention of the two graves 
at Ephesus, each supposed to be that of John, but throws out 
the hint adopted by Eusebius that one of these Johns, not the 
apostle, may have written the Apocalypse, “ since also they say 
that there were two tombs at Ephesus, and that each was said 
to be that of John,” etc., mai éxdtepov "Iwdvvov réyeoOa. 
These are almost the very words of Eusebius. It is plain that 


he took them from Dionysius, and that, sharing the doubts of 


that Father with regard to the authorship of the Apocalypse, he 
eagerly caught at the explanation which the idea of the two 


Johns seemed to suggest. 
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(3.) What has now been said will become still more evident 
if we notice that the connecting of the second tomb at Ephesus 
with John the Presbyter, is one of those little, almost uncon- 
scious, embellishments which one who has an end to gain, is so 
exceedingly apt to make to any story that is at least so far 
suitable to his purpose. Dionysius had not said anything about 
that. He had spoken only of John, not the apostle, who might 
be the author of the Apocalypse, but he has not a word of John 
the Presbyter. Eusebius, however, reads what he has said; 
with what he has read upon his mind he turns to Papias; in 
his work he finds a John at Ephesus spoken of different from 
the apostle ; he says to himself, Dionysius did not know of this ; 
he only threw out a conjecture as to different Johns; but here 
is the very man; this is the second John of whom tradition 
speaks. Now we are not blaming Eusebius for unconsciously 
adding his little help to the old story. We say only, how 
natural was it that a man in such a state of mind should be 
somewhat hasty in his conclusions; that when the passage from 
Papias, easily capable of being rendered as he does render it, met 
his eye, the wish as to its meaning should be father to the thought. 
But we must, on that very account, be somewhat more cautious 
in receiving his criticism than we might otherwise have been. 

(4.) If there were such a man as John the Presbyter different 
from John the Apostle, how comes it that we know so little of 
him? Eusebius does not learn from Dionysius a word of his 
existence. The latter says only that, just as many Christians 
were wont to name themselves after Paul and Peter, so he is of 
opinion that there would be many of the name of John. Nor 
does the former learn anything of him from any other quarter ; 
his whole argument is drawn from the words of Papias. It does 
not seem either that any other person has a word to say of him. 
There is indeed a John spoken of in the Apostolic Constitutions 
as set by the Apostle over the Ephesian Church; but it is justly 
remarked by Riggenbach (I. ¢., p. 60) that there is no reason to 
think that this was our Presbyter, for even were that statement 
more trustworthy than it is, the word mpeoSurepos is evidently 
used by Papias without the least refercnee to office. Jerome, no 
doubt, makes a hesitating allusion to the Presbyter, but in such 
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a way as rather to confirm than dispel our doubts as to his ex- 
istence. In his treatise, De Viris Iilustribus, he thus speaks : 
“ Cujus (Johannis Presbyteri) et hodie alterum sepulchrum apud 
Ephesum ostenditur, etsi nonnulli putant duas memorias Johan- 
nis Evangelista esse” (Opera, Migne’s edition, ii., p.625). These 
words shew us that even the tradition of the two tombs being 
those of two separate Johns had not satisfied Jerome of the ex- 
istence of both. He evidently thinks, and, in thinking so, he is 
probably right, that the real meaning of the tradition is, that 
there were two tombs at Ephesus, each of which was claimed as 
the tomb of the Apostle. It was not that one was assigned to 
the Evangelist, the other to the Presbyter; but that both were 
spoken of as the Evangelist’s, the one by some persons, the other 
by others. 

It cannot be said in answer to all this that, if we know little 
of John the Presbyter, we know just as little of Aristion. That 
is true; but Aristion was a much less important personage than 
the Presbyter, if the latter existed at all. For we see that Dio- 
nysius and Eusebius were disposed to consider the latter the 
author of the Apocalypse, and Jerome says that some were 
inclined to ascribe to him the two smaller epistles that bear the 
name of John. Ignorance of any circumstances connected with 
him is, therefore, more a matter of surprise than ignorance of 
anything connected with Aristion; and, coupled with what has 
been said of the apparent meaning of the words of Papias, con- 
tributes to strengthen our conclusion, and to make it probable 
that no such man ever existed. 

Upon the whole, then, we seem entitled to conclude that 
John the Presbyter is no other than John the Apostle; that the 
words of Papias do not speak of any immediate communication 
with him, but of mediate communication having reference to 
two different periods of his life; that he was still alive when 
Papias was grown to manhood; and that there is nothing im- 
probable in the statement of Irenzeus, made upon authority not 


given us, that Papias had been a companion of Polycarp, and a 
hearer of the Apostle.“ 


“ Might it not even be said that we have the assurance of Papias himself 
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It is possible that the course of reasoning we have pursued 
may leave many still unconvinced that our conclusion is justified 
by the evidence before us. We may, nevertheless, be permitted 
to assume for a moment that it is correct, and to examine briefly, 
in the light of such an assumption, some of the critical questions 
to which the statemeyts of Papias have given rise. The doing 
so can hardly fail even in itself to be of interest; and it is pos- 
sible that, looking at our conclusion simply in the light of a 
hypothesis, we may find some confirmation of its truth from the 
manner in which it aids us in the solution of what are otherwise 
dark, if not insoluble, problems. 

1. Proceeding, therefore, upon the idea that “The Presbyter” 
is no other than the Apostle, we have at once an explanation of 
the importance attached by Papias to his testimony. Kal rodro 
6 mpeaBurepos édeye ; the statement to be made is, to the writer’s 
mind, conclusive upon the point ; it is a statement of authority ; 
one to all appearance proceeding from the Presbyter himself, 
and not merely repeated by him from the lips of another. But 
if “The Presbyter” belonged to a later generation than the 
Apostle, if the Xéyovow which we have examined is to be inter- 
preted as significant of the time when Papias wrote, and not of 
a time long gone by that he was calling to mind, we seem 
entitled to say that this second-hand evidence would not have 
answered the writer’s purpose. It may be quite true that he 
was ready to receive stories from every quarter, but he did so 
because they contained accounts of what the first witnesses had 
said ; and when he gave them currency, it can hardly be doubted 
that it was because he regarded them as stories which rested, 
not so much upon the authority of the transmitter, as upon that 
of the contemporary of the Lord from whom they originally 
came. It must be particularly noticed that Papias,. with all 
his supposed gossiping tendencies, cares little for the words 








that he had known immediate disciples of Jesus? Let our readers note the use 
of kat before mapnxoAov0ynxds in the extract first given by us (note b, p. 107); and 
does not that word, introducing the statement about mediate information, naturally 
lead to the inference that the intercourse spoken of in the words preceding had 
been immediate? Viewed thus, it both confirms our view about John the Pres- 
byter, and our reference of the words following, to reported statements in the case 
of Aristion and the Presbyter, as well as in the case of Andrew, ete. 
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of disciples of the Apostles considered in themselves; they have 
value to him only in so far as they lead him backwards to an 
apostolic source. Now it is clear, from the expression above 
quoted by us, that the words of the Presbyter himself are 
valuable and conclusive in the eyes of Papias; and if so, it is 
much more natural to think that he refers, under that desig- 
nation, to an apostle, than to one who belonged to another and 
a later generation. 

2. We have an immediate and satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty by which enquirers into the origin of our canonical 
Gospels have been so much perplexed, that Papias, in his 
éEnyjoes, should either have made no mention of St. John or 
of his Gospel, or that, if he had done so, Eusebius should not 
have thought it worth his while to refer to it. For, as to the 
first of these points, we have, on the supposition before us, not 
only a reference to St. John in the words under consideration, 
but we learn from other expressions of Eusebius that there were 
many such references in the work from which he quotes. In 
one passage he speaks of a “ frequent” (7roAAdxis) mention of 
the name of John, as well as of wapaddce:s flowing from him 
which were to be found in the writings of the Phrygian bishop. 
In another passage he refers again to these “ traditions,” only 
directing those who were interested in them to the work itself 
for the information that they desired. This, then, is what we 
should expect would be the case. It is certainly possible that 
Papias had not preserved any “ traditions” dependent upon the 
authority of St. John; that his Presbyter is a different person, 
but it is a little strange if it were so. Hierapolis was not very 
far distant from Ephesus, where there is every reason to believe 
the Evangelist spent the closing portion of his life,—the ac- 
knowledged and honoured head of the Asiatic Church. Much 
that he had to tell of the wonderful time when he followed the 
Lord must have been in circulation throughout all the district, 
and we can hardly imagine that so diligent a collector of tradi- 
tions as Papias was should have failed to include some of these 
in his narratives. Even if it were so, however, it may be said 
these traditions cannot have had any reference to the Gospel of 
St. John, or Eusebius would have added them to what he has 
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preserved of the Presbyter’s statements with regard to St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. We are not bound to recognize the 
justness of this inference. Eusebius may have had reasons of 
his own for selecting only what he does; but let us allow that 
there was nothing bearing upon the composition of the Gospel 
of St. John in the words of the Presbyter; this is more easily 
explained on the supposition that that Presbyter was John him- 
self than that he was one of his disciples. In the latter case, 
such a disciple would have been extremely likely to say some- 
thing of the composition of a Gospel to which all must have 
attached so much importance. In the former case, the silence 
of the apostle himself upon a point of the kind is extremely 
natural ; his work was there, it could speak for itself. 

As to the second of the two points above referred to, we can 
also thus at once explain why Eusebius, who is particular in 
embodying in his history what he had found in the work of 
Papias regarding the first and second Gospels, should give us 
no traditional information regarding the fourth. The usual 
explanations given upon this point by those who believe in the 
authenticity of St. John’s Gospel, and we are not now dealing 
with those who doubt it, have always appeared to us unsatis- 
factory. It were better, and at the same time enough, to say 
that we have no means of explaining it. But if the Presbyter 
were the Apostle, the reason of Eusebius’s silence is at least 
more obvious than before. There was probably no information 
to be given. The Presbyter might have spoken of the Apostle, 
but the Apostle was not so likely to have spoken of himself. 
Nor let us forget here how strictly this harmonizes with the sin- 
gular reticence regarding himself which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of St. John’s composition of his Gospel. 

3. The belief that in “ the Presbyter” we have the Apostle 
is in accordance with the idea that St. John was acquainted with 
the Gospels which had preceded his, or with at least two out of 
the three. It is well known that this was the uniform opinion 
of Christian antiquity. It is an opinion confirmed, if not even 
completely established, by all the most able and recent critical 
studenis of St. John’s Gospel. No doubt rests on the mind of 
any enquirer, whose enquiries are worth mentioning, that it was 
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so; and the opinion will be at once illustrated and confirmed if 
the conclusions of this paper are correct. 

4. More, however, may be said, for it is at least worthy of 
notice, that the latest enquiries upon this point lead to the 
conclusion that the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, that 
is, the two regarding which “The Presbyter” is quoted by 
Papias as giving information, were also the two especially before 
the eyes of St. John in the composition of his own Gospel. 
This somewhat singular fact is brought out without the least 
reference to, or thought of, our present enquiry in the recent 
able and important work of Weizicker, Discussions on the 
Gospel History. It is indeed impossible to accept all the state- 
ments of that work upon the point, but it is not to be denied 
that some of the references to these Gospels, supposed to betray 
themselves in the Gospel of St. John, are in a high degree 
probable. To present them to our readers would occupy too 
much space, nor is it necessary to do so. Let it suffice to say, 
that, as regards St. Matthew, they are found chiefly in the dis- 
courses of Jesus, recorded by that evangelist ; as regards St. Mark, 
in the incidents mentioned in his narratives, and in his use of 
rare and peculiar words which again meet us in St. John; and 
that Weizicker concludes his review of the coincidences which he 
has noticed with the following statement, which is at once enough 
for our present purpose, and for shewing that these coincidences 
are mentioned by him with an entirely different object in view 
from that with which we are now occupied :—“ If we are not able 
to produce equally sure traces of a use of the Gospel of Luke, 
the relation which we have shewn subsists between it (the 
Gospel of John) and the two first Gospels is sufficient to prove 
that it must be assigned to the close of the first century” 
(p. 291). Those who can persuade themselves that Weizicker 
has even in the main proved:his point, will hardly fail to see in 
it a remarkable confirmation of the inference, that the Presbyter 
who, in the extracts from Papias, speaks as he does of the first 
two Gospels, but says nothing of the third, was in all probability 
no other than the apostle John himself. 

5. Another fact, lending probability to our hypothesis, be- 
cause fully and clearly explained by it, is to be found in the 
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account which “the Presbyter”’ is represented by Papias as 
having given of the composition of the Gospel of St. Mark. 
All students are acquainted with the difficulty occasioned by 
the ot wevroe take of that account, and with the degree to 
which such language has been thought to lend probability to 
the supposition, that our present second Gospel must have been 
the extended form of one much more fragmentary in its original 
state. These words, it is argued, cannot apply to our present 
Mark, which has as distinct and definite a rd&s as any of the 
other Gospels. Looked at, however, from what we know must 
have been St. John’s point of view, no words could be more 
strictly applicable to the Gospel of St. Mark. The fourth 
evangelist’s ra£is is altogether different. In his account of the 
ministry of Jesus, before the imprisonment and death of the 
Baptist, in his records of the Judean ministry, in his descrip- 
tion of the Saviour’s visits to Jerusalem at several of the great 
feasts, St. John presents to us a history of Christ in quite 
another arrangement of details than that of St. Mark. What- 
ever, therefore, we may think, he at least could not have allowed 
that there was a tda&is in the Gospel of his fellow evangelist. 
And with this conclusion, entirely independent traditions of 
Christian antiquity agree. Thus it was that the idea was early 
entertained, that St. John’s special object in the composition of 
his Gospel was to supply information regarding that period of 
our Lord’s ministry which had preceded the death of the 
Baptist. What is this but an echo of the ov pwévros takes of the 
Presbyter, an echo of the feeling which prevailed, that the 
apostle had not been satisfied with the arrangement of the 
earlier Gospels? To no lips, therefore, could these words be 
more suitable than to those of our fourth evangelist ; they com- 
pletely correspond to what must have been, to what we have 
independent tradition leading us to believe were, his sentiments. 
We know, indeed, that the reason thus assigned for the compo- 
sition of St. John’s Gospel is insufficient to explain the facts, 
but there is nothing improbable in the supposition that it had, 
at least, something to do with it, and it strictly corresponds to 
the circumstances of the case. Further, the statements quoted 
by Papias regarding St. Mark’s Gospel in general have a 
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peculiar propriety if they come from St. John, for we learn 
from many passages, especially of the Acts of the Apostles, 
that no one of the twelve was for a long period so closely 
associated with St. Peter, and, therefore, also with St. Mark, as 
he was. 

6. Once more, it may be observed, that our conclusion 
derives a certain, if but small, degree of confirmation from the 
substance of the statement of the Presbyter regarding the 
language in which St. Matthew originally wrote his Gospel. It 
was in the Hebrew tongue he tells us. Now few points con- 
nected with the history of our present Gospels can be considered 
better established than that the Gospel of St. Matthew, which 
we have in our hands, is not a translation, but an original work. 
Yet of all the traditions of antiquity, it is impossible to name 
one more distinctly or constantly maintained than the tradi- 
tion that St. Matthew originally wrote in the Syro-Chaldaic 
tongue of Palestine in his day. For this tradition, therefore, it 
is extremely difficult to account. But if it descended from the 
Apostle John, it is at once explained. He must have known 
the facts, and his authority no one would think for an instant 
of disputing. 

These several considerations then, taken together, appear to 
lend some probability to the hypothesis with which we started. 
It is not maintained that either they, or the arguments adduced 
in the first part of this paper, are conclusive upon the point. 
But they are surely not without weight; and we close our 
remarks by expressing the hope that they may lead others to 
prosecute the enquiry further. Insignificant as the question 
may seem to many, few things will throw more light upon some 
of the most difficult and important enquiries connected with 
the origin of our Gospels than a conclusive proof that ‘ The 
Presbyter John” of Papias was no other than John the Apostle 
of our Lord. 
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THE GIANTS AND THE SONS OF GOD. 


A Criticism upon GeENEsIs vi. 1—5. 


1, 2. “And it came to pass..... that the sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair; and they took to them 
wives of all which they chose. 

3. ‘And the Lord said, My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man, for that he also is flesh; yet his days shall be a hun- 
dred and twenty years. 

4. ‘There were giants in the earth in those days; and also 
after that, when the sons of God came in unto the daughters of 
men, and they bare children to them, the same became mighty men 
which were of old, men of renown. 

5. And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth.” 


The interpretations given by commentators to the expression 
“the sons of God,” and to the word translated “ giants,” have 
partially removed the difficulties of these verses. But there is 
still so much of unremoved strangeness and obscurity in them, 
that we cannot but think that their translation may be improved ; 
and, with reference to verse 4, venture to suggest an amendment, 
which, so far as we can ascertain, has never yet been proposed ; 
but which nevertheless is, we believe, capable of being well 
sustained. It is only in reference to this verse that we have 
anything to offer that is strictly new. With respect to the verses 
that precede it, we adopt interpretations that have already been 
suggested, but with more or less of deviation. The expression, 
“the sons of God,” for instance, we are disposed to understand 
as denoting not the descendants of Seth exactly (a frequent in- 
terpretation), but God’s avowed worshippers, the hitherto pro- 
fessedly or outwardly pious, in general, whether descended from 
Seth or not; and the “daughters of men,” in like manner, as 
denoting women generally. The interpretation which would re- 
strict the former of these expressions to the descendants of Seth, 
and the latter to those of Cain, appears open to grave objections. 
For though it may have been in the family of Seth that piety 
chiefly flourished, and in that of Cain that impiety prevailed, we 
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have no warrant for supposing that there existed, in regard to 
piety, that broad distinction between the two that the restriction 
supposes. 

If these expressions be thus understood, the passage, so far 
as respects the intercourse of these “sons of God” with the 
“daughters of men,” presents no difficulties, simply telling us 
that in the days preceding the deluge, those who, in virtue of 
their real or seeming piety, had hitherto borne that high desig- 
nation, becoming ensnared by the beauty of the women of the 
time, polygamy prevailed to such an extent, that they took to 
themselves an unlimited number of wives, even “ wives of all 
whom they chose.” The chief difficulty, then, that yet remains 
to be removed is verse 4. “ There were giants in the earth in 
those days; and also after that, when the sons of God came in 
unto the daughters of men, and they bare children unto them, 
the same became mighty men, which were of old, men of renown.” 
This is a verse that has perplexed us for years. Its difficulties, 
so far at least as our conception of them is concerned, consist 
not so much, we think, in the declaration that there were “ giants 
in the earth in those days,” as in the general haziness of the 
verse, of its concluding portion more especially. In attempting 
its elucidation, the word Nephilim—the word translated giants— 
demands our first attention. For several reasons we should prefer 
to leave this word untranslated; partly because its meaning is 
very uncertain; but chiefly because—so far as the passage as a 
whole is concerned—a correct conception of its very meaning is 
not of much importance. It is not a word of frequent occur- 
rence. It occurs only here and in Numb. xiii. 33, where the 
spies who had been sent by Moses to search the land of Canaan, 
preparatory to the attempt to take possession of the same, re- 
port, “ We are not able to go up against the people [of this land], 
for they are stronger than we. All the people that we saw in it 
are men of great stature. And there ‘we saw the Nephilim, the 
sons of Anak.”? There can be little doubt, however, from the con- 
nection in which the word is used in this passage from the book of 
Numbers, that the Nephilim there and here spoken of were, at 
least for the most part, men of large stature; and could we feel 
sure that it was as such that they were called Nephilim, the 
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word giants would of course be an appropriate translation. But 
we do not think that this was the case, and that for two reasons. 
In the first place, the idea conveyed by our word giant is, in 
every other instance, expressed in Hebrew by a different word— 
Rapha—a word which occurs in no less than twenty-two separate 
passages. Our second reason is, that there is nothing in the 
etymology of the word that would lead one to suppose such to 
be its signification. So far as its etymology is concerned, it 
would seem rather to be a word expressive of some moral charac- 
teristic, or of some customary course of action, than as desig- 
nating superiority of stature. It has accordingly (its root being 
Naphal, to fall) been by many translated apostates (i.e., men 
who had fallen away from the fear and worship of God); and 
by perhaps as many more, assaulters, as being men who fell 
upon and assaulted others ; as being, in short, men of lawless and 
predatory habits. Plausible reasons have been advanced in sup- 
port of each of these suppositions; but as the correctness of 
neither of them can be decisively proved, it would, we think, be 
better to let the word remain untranslated, especially as its very 
meaning is not essential to a general understanding of the two 
passages in which alone it is found. 

Seeing that by the flood the whole human race perished, with 
the exception of Noah and his family, the very fact that there 
were Nephilim both before and after the flood is a clear proof 
that they were not a race, but a class. And since the Nephilim 
of the book of Numbers were men of great stature, and men of 
great physical strength, and since, in rude ages and in unsettled 
times, we universally find that the more robust invariably oppress, 
or plunder, or hold in subjection, those that are physically inferior 
to them, the probability is that the Nephilim, whether of Genesis 
or of Numbers, were men who, being physically and in appear- 
ance men of great stature and of great bodily strength, made 
use of their superiority in these respects to plunder and oppress 
their fellows; and that it is with special reference to their out- 
rages and oppressions that a subsequent verse tells us that the 
whole earth was “ filled with violence.’ Respecting these Ne- 
philim we have only to add, that in the Hebrew they are spoken 
of as the Nephilim, an article being prefixed which our trans- 
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lators, in their translation of the passage before us, have omitted, 
as if it were a mere expletive that might be retained or rejected 
at pleasure. As, however, its being prefixed seems to denote that 
these Nephilim, whoever they were, were men who, by tradition 
at least, were well known when this portion of the book of 
Genesis was written, we prefer to retain it. 

The verse, as ordinarily translated, then goes on to tell us,— 
** And also, after that, when the sons of God came in unto the 
daughters of men, and they bare children unto them, the same 
became mighty men, which were of old, men of renown.” In 
attempting the elucidation of this somewhat confused statement, 
our first enquiry is, Who were they who are here spoken of as 
“the same?” Were they the children that were born of these 
marriages? or were they those who are previously spoken of as the 
sons of God? The common supposition is that they were the 
former; and such (as the verse is translated in our authorized 
version) would seem to be the obvious and natural meaning of 
the words. But it must be borne in mind that the word 
“children” is a supplemented word. A mere English reader 
may see this for himself, by noticing that in the English transla- 
tion of the verse it is printed in italics—to indicate that it is not 
in the original—though of course implied. ‘The strict transla- 
tion of this portion of the verse is simply, “‘and they bare to 
them.” Grammatically, therefore, the words “the same” appear 
rather to refer to the sons of God, who, going in unto the 
daughters of men, begat the children, than to the children 
themselves. 

Upon the supposition that such is their reference, the obscu- 
rity of the verse is already very much removed. A change in the 
punctuation of the words that follow, in which we are told of those 
who are spoken of as “the same,” that they “became mighty 
men, which were of old, men of renown,” will tend to its yet fur- 
ther elucidation. By placing a comma after the words “ which 
were of old,” and thereby separating them from the words which 
follow, our translators clearly understood these words as asserting 
of those that are here spoken of as “ the same,” three things :— 
Ist, that they became mighty men; 2nd, that they were of old; 
and 3rd, that they were, or became, men of renown. But as the 
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original is not punctuated, we have as much right, if the sense 
requires it, to omit the comma as to insert it. Omit it, and the 
verse reads thus, making not three separate assertions, but only 
one, viz., that “ the same became mighty men, who hitherto (this 
being the sense in which we understand the words ‘ of old’) had 
been men of renown.’ In other words, that the polygamous mar- 
riages of these hitherto righteous men, these sons of God, acted 
injuriously upon their character, causing those who had hitherto 
been sons of God and men of renown, to aspire to be and to be- 
come, instead thereof, men of mere power—“ mighty men.” 

Of course, in themselves considered, the words “‘ mighty men” 
imply nothing as to moral character. But when used in such a 
connection as that in which we here find them, when we are 
told that men who had borne the high designation of being sons 
of God, and of being men of renown, giving way to the self- 
indulgence of unbridled polygamous intercourse, took to them- 
selves “‘ wives of all whom they chose,” and became men of might, 
or mighty men, it does seem as if the words were intended to 
denote deterioration of character. Especially have we reason 
for so thinking when it is immediately added, as if to express 
that their becoming such indicated such deterioration—* and 
God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth.” 

The only remaining cause of obscurity is the punctuation 
and translation of the Hebrew expression WWS JIN OD 
“and also after that, when,” etc., a translation and punctuation 
by which that which is asserted of the sons of God, in verse 4, 
is inconsistently represented as being subsequent to itself. (See 
verse 2.) 

“When” (in one single word) would, we believe, more cor- 
rectly express the meaning of the Hebrew; as in Deut. xxiv. 4, 
“He may not take her again after-when (i. e., when) she is de- 
filed ;? and as in Josh. ii. 7, “‘ And after-that-when (i.e., And 
when) they which pursued after them were gone out, they shut 
the gate.” 

Thus translated and thus explained, the whole verse reads as 
follows :“— 


* We subjoin the Authorized Version, italicising those portions of it from 
which we deviate, and bracketing the supplemented words. 
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“The Nephilim (whom we may 
suppose to have been a well-known 
and daringly wicked class of men, 
whatever may have been the precise 
nature of their wickedness) were in 
the earth in those days; and also, 
when the sons of God came in unto 
the daughters of men, and they bare 
to them, the same (i.e., they also, the 
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There were Giants in the earth 
in those days: and also after that, 
when the sons of God came in unto 
the daughters of men and they bare 
[children | to them, the same [became] 





sons of God, the hitherto righteous,) 
became men of might, who hereto- 
Sore had been men of renown. And 
God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth.” 


mighty men which [were] of old, men 
of renown. And God saw, etc. 


The statement of the passage then is simply this :—That 
there were two causes that moved God to punish the wickedness 
of men; the one, the existence (and, as we may fairly assume, 
the wickedness) of the Nephilim ; the other, the apostacy and 
altered character of those who hitherto had been men of good 
renown, and had borne the high designation of “ Sons of God.” 
Thus understood, it no longer relates a mere marvel, as in the 
common translation, “ And there were Giants in the earth in 
those days,” etc., but records a solemn fact; telling us that in 
those days the earth was so filled with violence that even those 
who had been sons of God and men of good repute, ended by 
becoming, like the rest of men, men of violence and might. 


J.C. K. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB.—A Revised Translation. 
By tue Rev. J. M. Ropwe.t, M.A. 


(Continued from Vol. I. (Fifth Series), p. 422. 


‘4 


Caarprer XXII. 26—XXIII. 7. 
For then shalt thou delight thyself in Shaddai, 
And shalt lift up thy face to Eloah ; 
Thou shalt pray to Him, and He shall hear thee, 


And thy votive offerings thou shalt pay; 


Thou shalt decide a matter, and it shall be stablished for 
thee, 
And brightness shall gleam upon thy ways; 


When men humble themselves thou dost promise lifting up, 
And He shall succour those of downcast eyes ; 


And him who is not guiltless shall He deliver,— 
By the pureness of thy hands shall he be delivered. 


Then answered Job and said: 


To-day too is my complaint bitterness, 
Heavier than my groaning is my stroke! 


Oh that I knew where I might find Him! 

That I might come to His abiding-place ! 

I would set out my cause before Him, 

And fill my mouth with pleadings ; 

I should know the words He would answer me, 

And understand what He would say to me. 

Would He contend with me in the greatness of His strength? 
No, but He would give heed to me ; 

There might ¢he upright dispute with Him, 


And I should escape for ever from my judge. 
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Cuarpter XXIII. 8—XXIV. 3. 


Lo, I go forward,’ but He is not there, 
And backward, but perceive Him not ! 


On the left hand where He is working, but I cannot see 
Him, 

Where He veils Himself on the right, but I cannot behold 
Him! 

Surely He knows the way I take; 

When He has tried me, I shall come forth as gold. 


My foot hath held to His tracks ; 

His way have I kept, nor turned aside— 

The behest of His lips,—and have not gone back ; 

More than my own resolves, have I laid up the words of 
His mouth. 


But sole is He, and who can turn Him back ? 
And what His soul willed has He done ; 


For that which is decreed for me will He perform, 
And many such things are ordained by Him ;‘ 


Therefore in His presence am I troubled,— 
When I consider, I am afraid of Him; 


For it is El who has made faint my heart, 
And it is Shaddai who has troubled me, 


Because I was not cut off before such darkness, 
And because He has not hidden such gloom from my sight. 


Why are events" not hidden from Shaddai ? 
And why do they who know Him, not see His days?” 


Some remove landmarks ; 
Seize upon a flock, and pasture it ; 


They drive away the ass of the fatherless, 
The widow’s ox they take in pledge ; 





* Some understand forward, backward, etc., of the four quarters of the 
heavens. 
t Heb., are with Him. “ Heb., times. * Of retribution. 
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Cuapter XXIV. 4—15. 


They turn aside ¢he needy from the way, 
The poor of the land are made to hide themselves altogether. 


Lo, they go forth, like wild-asses in the desert, to their 
work, 

Seeking diligently for food ;— 

The desert their children’s bread !” 


They reap fodder for him in the field, 
And gather the wicked man’s vintage ; 


Naked they pass the night, unclad, 
And without a covering in the cold ; 


They are wet with mountain showers, 
And for lack of shelter embrace the rock ; 


(The wicked snatch the fatherless from the breast, 
And take in pledge what is on the poor) ; 


They go naked without clothing, 
And though hungry must bear the sheaves ; 


They press out oil within their walls,” 
They tread the wine vats, and are athirst ; 


From out the city men are groaning, 
And the soul of the wounded cries out— 
Yet Eloah regards not the impiety ;/ 


They are of those who rebel against the light, 
Its ways they know not, 
And they abide not in its paths, 


At dawn the murderer rises, 
He slays the poor and needy, 
And in the night he is as a thief; 


The eye also of the adulterer watches for twilight, 
Saying, “ No eye shall see me ;” 
And he puts a covering on his face ; 





” d. e., it must yield them food. * t. e., of the wicked. 
¥ Or imputes not the wrong; or, as Syr., etc., heeds not their prayer. 


K2 
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Cuapter XXIV. 16—XXV. 2. 


He breaks through houses in the darkness ;— 
By day they seal themselves up— 
They love’ not the light: 


For to all of them is morning like death-shade ! 
For each feels terrors of death-shade ! 

He is light, as if on the surface of waters,‘ 
Their portion is cursed in the land, 

He turns not by the way of the vineyards ; 

As drought and heat make spoil of snow-waters, 
So Sheol; those who have sinned ; 

The womb shall forget him, 

The worm feeds sweetly on him ; 

He shall no more be remembered, 

And wickedness shall be broken like a tree. 

He devours the barren who bear not, 

And does not good to the widow ; 

And he drags off the mighty by his power,— 
He uprises, and no man is sure of life. 

God has given him security, and he leans on it ;’ 
But His eyes are on their way ! 

They are exalted a little, then are not, and are brought low, 
They die’ like all beside, 

And are cut off like topmost ears. 

But, if it be not so, who will prove me untrue, 
Or make my words nought ? 


Then answered Bildad the Shuchite and said: 


Rule and terribleness are with Him, 
Author of peace in His lofty places ! 





* Heb., know; i. €., are intimate with. 

* ji, e., swift, like things borne upon a rapid torrent. 

6 Lit., and He gives to him for security that he may lean. 

© Lit.. are gathered, i.e., to their fathers. So Gesenius, or with Fuerst, are 
drawn up, i. e., die. 
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Cuarter XXV. 3—XXVI. 10. 


Is there any number to His hosts? 
And on whom uprises not His light ? 


How then shall frail-man be just with El? 
And how the woman-born be pure? 


Behold even to ¢he moon, and it shines not,! 
And the stars are not pure in His eyes! 


How much less frail-man, a worm, 
And the son of man, a reptile. 


Then answered Job and said: 


Wherein hast thou helped the powerless ? 
Brought safety to the feeble arm ? 


In what hast thou counselled éhe unwise, 
And abundantly imparted sense? 


To whom hast thou addressed these discourses ? 
And whose spirit has come forth from thee ? 


The shades tremble— 
The waters beneath and their inmates’— 


Sheol is bare before Him, 
And there is no covering to Abaddon ! 


He stretches out the North over the void, 
He hangs the earth on nought :— 


He binds up waters in His clouds, 
And the cloud is not burst under them :— 


He shuts up’ the face of His throne, 
He spreads over it His cloud! 


He has graven a circle upon the surface of the waters, 
Where light ends in darkness :/— 


¢ 


4 Thus Sept., Jer., Chald., ete., or, and he pitches not his tent (in it); or, with 
some of the Rabbins, and she will not pitch her tent, i. e., remain in the heavens. 
¢ Bildad had spoken (chap. xxv. 5) of God’s power in high places. Job 
re carries the subject further, and declares that it reaches to the world of spirits. 
f Lit., holds back. s Lit., completion of light with darkness. 
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Carter XXVI. 11—XXVII. 10. 
Heaven’s pillars tremble, 
And are amazed at His rebuke :— 
By His power he hushes* the sea, 
And by His skill He smites i¢s pride! 
By His spirit He has decked the Heavens, 
His hand has formed the fleet serpent ;' 
Lo, these are outskirts of His ways! 


And how slight a whisper’ has been heard of Him! 
But the thunder of His power who can understand ? 


Then Job again took up his parable‘ and said : 
“As El lives, who has deprived me of my fair judgment, 
And Shaddai, who has embittered my soul, 
All the while my breath is in me, 
And Eloah’s spirit in my nostrils, 
My lips shall not speak iniquity, 
And my tongue shall not utter deceit. 
Far be it from me to pronounce you right ; 
Till I breathe my last, I will not part with my integrity ; 
I hold fast my righteousness, and will not let it go; 
My conscience! reproaches not one of my days. 
May my foe be like the wicked, 
And he that rises up against me like ¢he impious ! 
For what is the hope of the hypocrite, though he get him 
gain, 
When Eloah shall take” his soul ? 
Will El hear his ery, 
When distress comes upon him? 
Can he delight himself in Shaddai,— 
Invoke Eloah at all times? 


Lit., terrifies to silence, restrains. ‘ A constellation of that name. 
J Lit., and what a whisper-word. 


> 


Parable, in the sense of a didactic discourse, or scntentious poem. 
‘ Heb., heart *@ Or, demand. 
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Cuarter XXVII. 11—XXVIII. 1. 


I will teach you of the hand of El, 
I will not conceal how Shaddai" deals. 


Lo, all of you have seen it ; 
Why then speak ye thus vainly ? 


This is ¢he portion of a wicked man with El,’ 


And the lot, which oppressors shall receive from Shaddai. 


If his children be multiplied, it is for the sword, 
And his offspring shall not have their fill of bread ; 
His survivors shall be buried at death, 

But their widows shall not bewail them :? 

Though he heap up silver like the dust, 

And get together clothing as the clay, 

He may prepare, but the righteous shall put i¢ on, 
And the innocent shall divide the silver. 

He builds his house as a moth, 

And like a booth which a vineyard-keeper makes ; 
The rich man lies down, but it is for the last time ;¢— 
He opens his eyes, and he is no more ; 

Terrors invade him like a flood, 

A whirlwind carries him off by night ; 

An east-wind catches him up and he is gone, 

And like a storm, sweeps him from his place ; 

God shoots’ at him, and spares not, 

Though he strive to escape His hand. 

Men clap their hands at him, 

And hiss him from his place. 


Surely there is a mine’ for silver ; 
And a place for the gold they fine ; 


" Lit., what (is) with Shaddai. 


¢ Kennicott and others suppose, with much reason, that the following eleven 


verses and all chapter xxviii. were spoken by Zophar. 
» Heb., weep. ¢ Lit., with the 6, and does nothing more. 








’ Lit., casts (i. @., arrows) upon him. * Lit., an oudlet. 
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Cuapter XXVIII. 2—18. 


Iron may be taken from the earth, 
And stone be molten into brass ; 


The miner makes an end of darkness, 
And all its limits he searches out,— 
The stone of darkness and death-shadow. 


He sinks a shaft away from dwellings ; 
Of him who walks above are they forgotten’— 
They swing suspended afar from men : 


The entrails of earth, the source of food," 
Are upturned as if dy fire ; 


Its rocks are the sapphire’s bed, 
And yield to him lumps of gold :’ 


A path, the bird of prey knows not, 
Nor has eye of vulture scanned it ; 


No proudly stalking beast” has trodden it, 
Nor lion passed by upon it. 


He puts forth his hand upon ¢he flint-rock, 
He overturns mountains from ¢heir root ; 


He cuts out rivers in the rocks, 
And his eye beholds every precious-thing ; 


He binds up rivers so that they drip not, 
And brings forth hidden things to light. 


But Wisdom*—whence can she be found ? 
And where the place of understanding ? 


Frail-man knows not her worth, 
For in the land of the living she is not found. 


‘ Lit., the forgotten of the foot, they swing, ete. But the passage may also 
mean, unsupported by their feet. 

“ Lit., the earth, from it comes forth bread, and under it (it is) turned up as 
(by) fire. 

" Lit., dusts of gold; or, the soil (yields) gold to him. 

“ Lit., the sons of pride (or possibly, of bulk, stre ngth) have not trodden it. 

* Heb., the wisdom. ‘Thus also verse 20. 
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Cuarprer XXVIII. 14—27. 


The deep saith—* She is not in me!” 

And the sea saith—“ Not with me!” 
Choice-gold’ cannot be given in her stead, 

Nor silver be weighed as her price : 

She cannot be weighed with gold of Ophir, 
With precious onyx and sapphire: 

Bright-gold and crystal cannot compare with her, 
Nor for vessel of purest-gold is her exchange: 
Precious-stones* and diamond shall not be mentioned, 
And the possession of Wisdom is beyond pearls: 
Topaz of Cush cannot compare with her— 

With pure gold she shall not be weighed. 
Wisdom then—whence shall she come ? 

And where ¢he place of understanding ? 

For she is hidden from the eyes of all living, 
And concealed from the fowls of heaven ; 
Abaddon and Death say, 

Only a rumour of her hath reached our ears.“ 
Elohim understands her path, 

And He is acquainted with her place : 

For He can look to the ends of the earth, 

Can behold under all the heavens, 

So as to make a weight for ¢he wind,— 

He meteth the waters by measure— 

When He made a law for ¢he rain 

And a way for ¢he thunder-flash,’ 


Then He beheld and declared her, 
He stablished and searched her out— 








) as ¥ The roots of the four Hebrew words used for gold imply shut up or 
precious, hoarded, bright, and refined gold. 
= Heb., high things, i Oy high priced. According to the Rabbins red corals. 
“ Heb., lit., we have heard a hearing of her with our ears. 
® Heb., dash of voices. 
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The Book of Job. [ October, 


CuarreR XXVIII. 28—XXIX. 14. 


But to man He said, Lo, Fear of Adonai, that is wisdom, 


And to turn from evil, understanding. 


Then Job again took up his parable, and said : 


Would that I were as in months of old, 

As in days when Eloah kept me; 

When His lamp shone upon my head, 

And I walked in darkness by its light ; 

As I was in the days of my autumn,’ 

When Eloah’s favour? was upon wy tent ; 
When Shaddai was yet with me, 

My children around me! 

When my steps were bathed in milk, 

And the rock poured rivers of oil for me! 
When I went along fhe city, to the gate, 

And set up my seat in its broad-way ; 

Youths saw me and hid themselves, 

And old men rose,—stood up ! 

Princes restrained their words, 

And laid hand upon their mouth ! 

As for the voice of nobles—they hid themselves, 
And their tongue cleaved to their palate ! 

For the ear which heard of me, pronounced me blessed, 
And the eye that saw me, bare me witness, 
Because I delivered the distressed who cried, 
And the fatherless who had none to help him ; 
The blessing of the perishing came upon me, 
And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy; 
I clad me in righteousness, and it clothed me, 
Like robe and turban was my rectitude ; 





¢ That is, Youth. The new year began in the autumn, 
4 Lit., familiar converse. 
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1867. ] The Book of Job. 





CuapterR XXIX. 15—XXX. 2. 
Eyes was I to the blind, 
And feet was I to the lame ; 


A father was I to the poor, 
And I searched out the cause of him I knew not; 


And I brake the jaw-teeth of the wicked, 
And from his teeth did I pluck the prey. 


And I said, “TI shall die in’ my nest, 
And shall multiply days, as the sand ;/ 


“My root is open to ¢he waters, 
And the dew lies all night on my branch, 
“ My glory will be fresh with me, 
And my bow in my hand renew its strength.” 
Men heard me and waited for me, 
Were silent at my counsel ; 
After my words, they said no more, 
And my speech distilled upon them ; 
And they waited for me as for rain, 
And opened their mouth as for latter showers. 
If I laughed towards them, they believed me not, 
And the light of my countenance they cast not down ; 
I chose out their ways and sat as head, 
And dwelt like a king among a host, 
Like one who comforts mourners.’ 
But now do they deride me 
Who are short of myself in days; 


Whose sires I did not deign 
To place with the dogs of my flock ! 


Of what avail to me too, the strength of their hands ? 
To them their vigour has perished ! 











— © Heb., with. J Or, phenix, according to the Rabbins. 
s That is, Occupying a raised seat, and surrounded by mourners seated on 
the ground. This custom still obtains among the Jews. 
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* Or, fleeing into the desert. 
‘ Lit., my rein, i.e., the tie of reverence due to me, and cast off bridle before 


me. 





The Book of Job. [ October, 


Cuarter XXX. 3—15. 


Lean through want and famine, 

Reduced to gnaw the desert,’ 

The land of gloom, waste, and desolation ; 
Who pluck salt-wort at the bush,— 

And root of the broom, their bread ! 


They are driven forth from ¢he midst, 
Men shout at them as after a thief; 


They have to dwell in horrid vallies, 
In caverns of the earth and rocks; 


They bray among thickets, 
Are huddled together under nettles ; 


Sons of ¢he impious, yea, sons of ¢he nameless, 
They were scourged forth from the land ! 


But now have I become their song, 

And am a by-word to them ; 

They loathe me—keep afar from me, 

Nor withhold spittle before my face! 

For they let loose the rein‘ and insult me, 
And take, in my presence, unbridled licence ; 


On the right uprises a brood of them—they trip my feet,i— 
And they cast up against me their destructive highways ;* 
They break up my path, 

They help on my hurt, 

Though none would aid them ; 

They come on as by a wide breach, 

They roll themselves along beneath ¢he ruins! 

Terrors assail me’— 


They chase my prosperity like a storm blast, 
So that my welfare has passed like a cloud. 








J Lit., they send, thrust away. 
* That is, Military causeways, as if to besiege. 
' Lit., are turned upon me. 
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Cuaprer XXX. 16—28. 


And now my soul pours itself out within me, 

Days of misery take hold upon me; 

By night my bones are pierced within me, 

And my gnawing pains” rest not ; 

Through its great strength it is changed into a raiment to 
me,” 

It girds me like ¢he collar of my tunic; 


On the mire has He cast me down, 
And I am become like dust and ashes. 


I cry to Thee, but Thou answerest me not, 
I take my stand before Thee,’ but Thou heedest not ; 


Thou art changed into a cruel one to me, 
With the might of Thy hand Thou attackest me; 


Thou hast taken me up—hast made me ride on the blast, 
And causest my safety to melt away ; 


For I know that to death Thou wilt return me, 
Even to the house of assembly for all living ; 

Yet a prayer? is vain when He puts forth His hand, 
When they cry aloud in His? calamity. 

a Have I not wept with him whose day is hard ? 

: Has not my soul been grieved for the needy ? 

Yea, I waited for good, but evil came, 

And I expected light, but there came darkness ; 
My bowels boil and are unquiet, 

Days of misery have come in haste upon me ; 
Dark-skinned, but not from sun-heat, I walk along ;’ 
I stand up—I cry aloud in the assembly ; 








™ Heb., gnawers. 

sae " Thus Schultens and Gesenius in Thes. ; al., my shin is changed. 

° For prayer. P i.e., for death and the grave. 

¢ That is, Inflicted by Him. These two lines may also be rendered ;— 
Yet, when there is prayer for them He will not stretch forth His hand, 
When there is a cry for them in His calamity. 

’ Or, 7 go mourning without (the) sun, i. e., in darkness. 


fore 
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The Book of Job. [October, 


CuarteR XXX. 29—XXXI. 12. 
I have become a brother of jackals, 
And a companion to the daughters of the ostrich ; 
My skin is black and falls away,’ 
And my bones are burnt up with heat ; 


And my harp is changed to mourning, 
And my pipe, to the voice of them that weep ! 


I made a covenant with mine eyes, 

How then could I think upon a maiden? 
Yet what a lot is mine of Eloah from above, 
And what an inheritance by Shaddai from on high! 
Is not calamity for the wicked, 

And misfortune’ for doers of evil? 

Does He not behold my ways, 

And number all my steps? 

If I have walked with vanity, 

Or my foot has hasted to deceit, 

Then let Him weigh me in just balances 
And Eloah will know my integrity ! 

If my step has turned from the path, 

And my heart has gone after mine eyes, 
And a stain has cleaved to my hands ; 

Let me sow, and another eat, 

And let my produce be rooted up! 

If my heart has been enticed to a woman, 
And I have laid in wait at my neighbour’s door, 
Then let my wife grind for another, 

And let others enjoy her embraces! 

For this is a wickedness, 

And this a crime for the judges ;— 


For this is a fire which eats down to Abaddon, 
And would have rooted up all my increase. 





* Lit., from upon me. * Lit., strangeness. 





—_ 





1867. ] The Book of Job. 143 


Carrer XXXI. 13—27. 
If I have slighted my servant’s cause, 
Or my handmaid, when they strove with me; 
What then could I have done, had El arisen? 
What answer make Him, had He visited ? 
Did not He that made me in the belly, make him? 
Did not One form us in the womb? 
If I have withheld ¢he poor from their desire, 
And caused the eyes of the widow to pine away ; 
And ate my morsel alone, 
So that the fatherless ate not thereof ;— 
For since my youth, he has grown up with me as with a 
father, 
And her have I guided, from my mother’s womb ;— 
If I have seen one perishing for lack of clothing, 
Or the needy without a covering ; 
If his loins have not blessed me, 
When he drew warmth from the fleece of my lambs ; 
If I have shaken my hand at the fatherless, 
When I saw my help in the gate ;* 
May my shoulder fall from the blade-bone, 
And my arm be broken from its bone ! 
For calamity from El was my dread, 
I was powerless for evil by reason of His majesty. 
If I have made gold my hope, 
And said to the fine gold—“ my confidence ”— 
If I have exulted that my wealth was great, 
And that my hand has gotten much ; 
If when I beheld ¢he luminary as he shined, 
And the moon walking in splendour, 


My heart was secretly beguiled, 
And my hand kissed my mouth ; 








“ i.e., when I perceived that the judges sitting in the gate were on my side. 
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144. The Buok of Job. [October, 
CuapteR XXXI. 28—39. 


(This too were an offence for the judge,” 
For I should have denied El above ;—) 


If I have rejoiced in the misfortune of him that hated me, 
Or exulted when evil had found him out ; 


(Nay, I did not permit my mouth to sin, 
By demanding his life with imprecations ;—) 


If the men of my tent have not exclaimed, 
“ Would that we had of his viands“—we are not satisfied ”— 


(The stranger lodged not abroad, 
I opened my doors to the wayfarer ;—) 


If like other men I have concealed my faults, 
Hiding my wickedness in my breast ; 


Because I dreaded a great assemblage, 
And the scorn of the tribes frightened me, 
So that I kept still, and went not forth.... 


Oh that there were a hearer for me !— 

Behold my signature*—that Shaddai would answer me! 

And that He with whom I contend’ had written his indict- 
ment ! 


Would I not carry it on my shoulder? 
Bind it upon me like chaplets? 


Of ¢he number of my steps would I inform Him, 
I would approach Him like a prince! 


If my land has cried against me, 
And its furrows all have wept ; 


If I have eaten its strength without payment, 
And caused its owners to breathe out their soul,’ 





* Heb., a judicial offence. : 

© i.¢., his provisions (lit., flesh) are so good that we never can have enough 
of them. Or, as in xix. 22, oh that we were not sated, glutted, with the woes of 
his flesh. 

* Heb., mark; i. e., signature appended to my written defence. 

¥ Heb., man of my strife. 

* i.e., if I have extorted sighs from them. 
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1867.] The Book of Job. 145 
Cuarter XXXII. 40—XXXII. 11. 


Instead of wheat, come up ¢he thorn, 
And instead of barley, ¢he noisome weed ! 


The words of Job are ended. 


So these three men ceased to answer Job, because he was 
righteous in his own eyes. Then was kindled the anger of 
Elihu, the son of Barakel the Buzite, of the tribe of Ram; 
against Job was his anger kindled, because he justified himself 
rather than Elohim. And at his three friends was his anger 
kindled, because they had found no reply, and ye¢ condemned 
Job. For Elihu had waited till Job had spoken, because the 
others were older than he; but when Elihu saw that there was 


no reply in the mouth of the three men, then was his anger 
kindled. 


And Elihu the son of Barakel the Buzite answered and said: 


I am young in days, and ye are aged, 
Therefore was I timid* and afraid 
To utter my opinion to you. 


I said, “ Days should speak, 
And multitude of years should teach wisdom.” 


But it is @ spirit in frail-man, 
And breath of Shaddai which gives him understanding ; 
It is not the many who are wise, 


And the old, who understand what is right ; 


Therefore I say, hearken to me, 
I too will utter my opinion. 


Lo, I awaited your sayings, 
I gave ear to your reasonings, 
To your search for speeches ; 





@ Heb., I crept. 
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» Lit., shall put him to flight. 





The Book of Job. [ October, 


Cuarrer XXXII. 12—XXXIII. 4. 


But though I have attended to you, 
Lo, none has refuted Job, 
Answered his words, among you. 


Lest ye should say, “ we have found out wisdom,” 
El, not man, shall vanquish’ him: 

For not against me did he array his words, 

Nor will I reply to him with your discoursings. 
They were broken down; they answered no more ; 
Words were taken from them ; 

And I waited, because they spake not, 

Because they ceased, nor answered again. 

On my own part I too will reply, 

I too will utter my opinion ; 

For I am full of words, 

The spirit in my inward parts’ constrains me ; 

My inward parts are like unopened wine, 

Like new wine-skins, will burst ; 

I will speak and get me ease, 

I will open my lips and reply ; 

I will not now regard any man’s person, 

Nor offer flattery to any one; 

For I know not how to offer flattery ; 

Speedily would my Maker take me off! 


But hear now, O Job, my words, 

And give ear to all my discourses ; 

Behold now I open my mouth, 

My tongue within my palate speaks ; 

My words shall express my heart’s uprightness, 
And my lips shall utter knowledge purely. 


The spirit of El hath created me, 
And the breath of Shaddai quickens me ; 


© Heb., spirit of my belly. 
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1867.] The Book of Job. 147 


Cuarpter XXXIII. 5—18. 

If thou canst, return me an answer, 

Set words in order before me—stand forth !— 

Behold I, like yourself, am of El, 

I too am moulded? of clay ! 

Behold, fear of me need not alarm thee, 

Nor my dignity weigh heavy on thee! 

But in mine ears hast thou spoken, 

And I heard a sound of such words as these ; 
“Pure am I, free from sin ; 

Clean, and no iniquity in me; 
“‘ Behold, He seeks a quarrel’ with me, 

He reckons me as His foe ; 


“In the stocks He sets my feet, 
He watches all my ways.” 


Behold, in this, (I will answer thee) thou art not right, 
For Eloah is greater than feeble man. 

Wherefore didst thou strive with Him? 

For of none of His dealings will He give account./ 
For El speaks once, 

And twice, if man regard it not ; 

In dream—in vision of the night, 

When deep sleep falls on men, 

In slumbers on the couch: 

Then opens He ¢he ear of men, 

And admonishes them secretly ;/ 

In order to withdraw man from evil deeds, 

And conceal pride from man ; 


That He may hold back his soul from ¢he pit, 
And his life from perishing by the dart : 





@ Heb., nipped. 


© Lit., finds alienations. S Lit., answer all his matters. 
© Lit., seals up their admonition, i.e., warns them secretly, as if under seal. 
L 2 











148 The Book of Job. [October, 
Cuarter XXXIII. 19—81. 


Or, he is chastened by pain upon his couch, 
And the struggle of his limbs is constant ; 
And his appetite loathes food, 

And his soul dainty viands ; 

His flesh wastes out of sight, 

So that his bones which were unseen, are bared, 
And his soul draws nigh to the pit, 

And his life to the angels of death.’ 

Yet if there be for him an interceding’ angel, 
Chief’ among a thousand, 

To make known ¢hat man’s righteousness, 


Then does He pity him and say, 
“ Deliver him from going down into the pit; 
I have obtained satisfaction.’ 


Fresher than childhood’s becomes his flesh, 
He returns to the days of his youth; 
He prays to Eloah, and He accepts him, 
So that he beholds His face with cries of joy, 
For he requites to frail-man his righteousness ; 
He looks round upon men and says, 
“‘T had sinned and perverted right, 
But am not requited as I deserve ;' 
“ He has rescued my soul from perishing in the grave, 
And my life beholds the light.” 
Behold, El does all these things, 
Twice, thrice, with men ; 
To bring back his soul from ¢he pit, 
That it may be lightened with ¢he light of the living. 
Job, attend, hear me; 
Be silent, and I will speak. 





’ Lit., to those who cause to die. ‘ Perh. more literally, interpreting. 
J Lit., one. k Lit., ransom, i.e., his righteousness. 
! Lit., et ts not made even to me.  Lit., my life beholds the light. 
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1867.] The Book of Job. 149 


Cuarter XXXIITI. 32—XXXIV. 12. 
If thou hast ought to say, answer me, 
Speak, for I desire thy justification. 


If not, hear thou me, 
Be silent, and I will teach thee wisdom. 


And Elihu took up his discourse and said: 


Hear my words, ye sages, 

And give ear to me, ye men of knowledge ; 
For the ear tests words, 

As the palate tastes food ! 


Let us make proof for ourselves of justice, 
Let us learn with one another what is good. 
For Job has said, “I am righteous, 
But of justice has El deprived me; 
“Though my cause be just, I pass for a liar,— 
Grievous my arrow,” though J am without transgression.” 
Who is a man like Job? 
He drinks down scoffing like water! 
And he has gone to consort with workers of evil, 
And to walk with men of wickedness ! 
For he said, “ A man profits not 
By his friendship’ with Elohim. 
Hear me therefore, ye men of understanding ; 
Far be wickedness from El,’ 
And injustice from Shaddai. 
For a man’s work will He requite to him, 
And according to the way of each will He cause him to find ; 
Yea, of a truth, El cannot do wickedly, 
Nor can Shaddai wrest justice. 





" i,¢., the arrow which pierces me. 
° Lit., in his delighting himself. 
P Lit., profane (i. ¢., far) be it to Ll from iniquity. 














150 The Book of Job. [October, 


Cuapter XXXIV. 13—26. 


Who has given Him the earth in charge? 

Or who has confided? to Him all the universe ? 
Were He to be intent on Himself alone, 

And gather to Himself His spirit and His breath, 
All flesh would expire together, 

And man return to dust. 

Now, hear this, if thow hast understanding, 

Give ear to the voice of my words: 

Could even a hater of justice, rule? 

And wilt thou condemn the Just, the Mighty ? 
Can one say to a king, “ Worthless man ?” 

To princes, ‘‘ Wicked ?” 

Who accepts not person of nobles, 

Nor regards rich above poor, 

For they all are the work of His hands? 

In a moment they die; 

Even at midnight is a people troubled and passes away ; 
The mighty is taken off without a hand !” 


For His eyes are on the ways of man, 

And He beholds all his steps ; 

There is no darkness or death-shade, 

Where doers of evil can hide themselves : 

For He need not long observe man, 

That he should come into judgment with E1 ; 

He breaks mighty men without number in pieces, 
And sets up others in their stead ; 

Therefore is He acquainted with all their deeds ; 

And by night overthrows them, and they are crushed. 


Because they are evil-doers, He claps His hands at them ; 
In a place where men behold ; 





7 Heb., laid (upon). The sense of this passage is that God would not be 
likely to injure or oppress the universe which originated with none but Himself. 
’ Heb., not by hand, i.e., of man. 
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1867.] The Book of Job. 


Cuaprer XXXIV. 27—37. 
Because they turned away from after Him, 
And had no insight into any of His ways, 


So as to bring before Him the cry of the poor ; 
For He hears the cry of the miserable. 


When He sets at rest, who then can trouble ? 
But who can behold Him if He hide His face, 
(Whether from! a nation or a single man,) 
Because the wicked reigns, 
And because the people are ensnared." 
Surely, to God it should be said, 

“T have suffered—I will transgress no more ; 
Shew Thou me that which I cannot see, 
If I have done wrong I will not repeat it.” 


Will He requite as thou deemest right ? 


“ Because you reject ? because you choose, and not 1?” saith 


God. 
But speak what thou knowest. 


Men of understanding will say to me, 
And a wise person who hears me, 


“ Not with knowledge hath Job spoken, 
And his words are not with prudence. 


“ Would that Job might evermore be proved 
That there may be answers to wicked men! 


“ For he adds impiety to his sin ; 
He claps his hands among us, 
And multiplies his words against El.” 


* The meaning probably is, If He pardon and acquit and thus give peace, 


who can blame and condemn ? 


‘ Lit., over against. 
“ Or, causing the wicked to reign on account of the snares (i.e., corruptions) of 
the people. 


(To be continued.) 














( 152 ) [ October, 


ON EVIL, AND ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT, AS THE 
HIGHEST FORM OF EVIL. 


1. Evi1‘ is to us the greatest of mysteries. Its origin seems 
to be involved in impenetrable mystery. Yea, the very fact of 
the existence of evil, considered apart from any question as to 
origin, is to us the profoundest of mysteries. In truth, evil, 
simply as evil, may be called the mystery of mysteries; it may 
be said to be that great mystery which this enormous sphinx of 
the Universe refuses to reveal. 

2. This mystery of evil has been before all ages, and all 
ages have equally been compelled to confess that they were in 
presence of a speechless sphinx, that will not deliver up one 
atom of exposition as to the fundamental secret lying at the 
bottom of the whole collection of secrets. 

3. The poets and philosophers of surpassingly metaphysical 
Greece may have lost the question among the intricate foldings 
of the roll of that awful Fate which affected even the immortal, 
transcendently happy gods, as well as mortal man, frail and 
puny withal; while, to descend the stream of time, men of the 
present day may lose sight of the question ei/her in verbiage 
about the free-will of the creature having introduced evil into 
the kosmos, contrary to the plan and express intentions of the 
Creator; or in the doctrine of the high predestination of the 
supreme God, who ordereth and appointeth all things, and who 
expressly ordered the entrance of evil into the world (angelical 
and human) for His own wise purposes. [These forms of 
opinion have been specified as representing two extremes. 
There are a vast variety of opinions within the bounds of those 
two termini].? 


« It is necessary to explain the stand-point of these observations, The 
existence of moral evil is assumed, without any attempt at explanation of what 
is to be understoed by the same. The remarks are addressed to him only who, 
by circumstances, has been fitted for entering at once on the subject of evil, as 
a thing with which his thoughts are quite familiar. To him who would require 
to begin by a definition, as the mode of exciting the appropriate ideas, the essay 
cannot be considered to be at all adapted. Where “evil” simply is spoken of, 
both kinds, the physical and the moral, are to be understood. 

’ Reference to the Persian or Zoroastrian system, and to the Hindoo or 
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4. A current investigation directs to the question of the 
proper eternity of hell-torments, and this question is frequently 
discussed without the slightest reference to that mystery of evil 
from which, however, it can by no means be legitimately sepa- 
rated. It is quite common (as we know) to discuss the duration 
of future punishment as if it could be rationally severed from 
all antecedently to be supposed conditions, or necessarily under- 
lying groundwork. The least reflection will shew the vanity of 
the imagination. Evil, in the form of guilt and punishment, 
whether appertaining to this world or that which is to come, is 
at least unquestionably—evil. Nay, punishment in hell for ever, 
or, in other words, extremest misery co-existing, in the eternity 
to come, with the very being of God, is evil of the most amazing 
proportions, and of the intensest qualities. That evil which 
deserves such a hell, if it began ever to be, must have had some 
cause or other; and that all evil began sometime to be, Chris- 
tians are, I suppose, in the most perfect accord.“ This present 
evil, and a future hell, are then intimately connected, by logical 
sequence of thought, with the great mystery of evil in the 
universe. Whatever superficially-minded men may fancy, the 
two things are joined in such a way that they cannot by any 
possibility be divorced from each other. 

5. All the profound philosophers of antiquity perceived that 
everything beginning to be may have anend. So much so, the 
thought was made the substance of a maxim, and it was laid 
down, without denial from any quarter, that everything having 
a beginning in time may have an end in time. Of course, the 


Brahminical system, is purposely avoided. I have sedulously kept myself apart 
from Oriental, and confined myself to Occidental aspects. Greece, whatever she 
may have derived from Eastern sources, was thoroughly occidental in her funda- 
mental cast of thought. Greece, though the first, afforded the highest exhi- 
bition of the powers, in logical and metaphysical directions, of western mind. 
Of course this will be falsified so soon as ever these modern ages shall supply 
philosophers surpassing the models of those classical times; but it is quite vain 
to look for metaphysicians and logicians superior in the fields of abstract 
thought (or Pure Reason) to those non plus ultra philosophers, Plato, the magni- 
ficent poet-philosopher, and Aristotle, the genius of universal philosophy. 

¢ The contrary doctrine, which posites the existence of an Ahriman, or 
original Evil Principle, subsisting in a Person, is not at all to be by us discussed 
at the present time. 
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maxim was capable of application to evil, when considered as 
having had a time-commencement. 

6. No doubt the maxim merely determines the possible end 
of that which had a beginning. It does not determine that the 
world, or the evil that is in the world, may not be perpetuated 
for ever in consequence of wi//—the will of God that such per- 
petuation should be. 

7. Accordingly the ground commonly chosen by Christians, 
who maintain that absolute perpetuity of evil is, God will have 
it so. 

8. One of the forms (and perhaps the main form) adopted 
by advocates for that foundation-doctrine is the form which 
manifests itself in application to isolated passages of Holy Writ, 
as the vouchers for the truth of the greatly-prized tenet. The 
gentlemen alluded to present you with so many texts of Scrip- 
ture, alleging that these affirm it to be God’s will that the 
wicked should be turned into hell, and there punished through 
or to all eternity. 

9. If you, in turn, present the persons now referred to with 
any purely philosophical considerations tending to impugn their 
darling tenet, they refuse to listen, saying, Thus it is written, 
and that is enough. Yea, should you present them with any 
general consideration, derived even from the Scriptures them- 
selves, designed to throw doubt on the reality of the truth of 
their doctrine, they equally refuse to pay attention to a general 
reflection of this nature. It is so written, they say, in those 
texts, and that is enough for us; we will not go beyond this in 
the matter. 

10. Let us weigh, therefore, the reasonableness and the con- 
sequences of such procedure. We ask those persons (who pro- 
fess to be greatly concerned for the interests of vital Chris- 
tianity) to take heed as to what they are doing. If there be in 
truth such a doctrine in Scripture as that which they say is 
contained in their texts, the doctrine must harmonize with the 
other great doctrines taught in the Scriptures. For if there be 
doctrines of important kinds in Scripture which contradict each 
other, or, at least, which cannot hang together, then the Scrip- 
tures themselves are self-contradictory, or at least inconsistent, 
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place with place, and cannot have proceeded from the one God 
of truth. To allow important contradictions to be in the Bible 
is the same as to deny it. It is giving it up to the infidel as his 
prey, to do what he likes with it. 

11. No enlightened Christian could for a moment admit 
that the doctrines of Revelation contradict each other. Taking 
this, therefore, for granted, let us advance to a consideration 
drawn from other places in the Bible. Yet the appeal shall be, 
not so much to detached texts, however numerous, as to decla- 
rations which run through The Book, from the beginning to the 
end. Let me, however, first present the tenet itself in its 
simplest form, or divested of extrinsic matter. I accept, says 
our orthodox brother, the fact, which the Bible unquestionably 
declares, that sinners dying impenitent shall go into everlasting 
torments, simply because the Holy Spirit so declares in those 
and those texts. 

12. Now, in resting content with this, that the doctrine is 
thought to be seen in so many isolated texts, what are you 
doing? Is it not your duty, as a Christian, to take care that 
there be in the case attention paid to the whole analogy of the 
faith? You yourself will, so far as words can go, admit that 
God is good, besides being a God of irreproachable justice and 
spotless holiness. Is it not your part to see that the doctrine of 
the universal goodness of God, and of His love to men, can 
really comport with the other doctrine, that that same God has 
prepared an everlasting hell for myriads of His intelligent 
creatures, whom He will please to torment ceaselessly? If you 
shrink (as I almost fancy I see you do) from words importing 
that God can delight to torture men in hell; do not you see 
that here is indeed a shrinking of your spirit from the doctrine 
itself, when represented in its genuine colours? You make an 
eternity of torments depend on will: you give the will of God 
as the cause operating to produce the effect ; and you cannot 
be allowed to resile from what is plainly involved in your own 
tenet. The question thus is, How can there be, in the nature of 
things, a reconciliation between the love of God and His desire 
(=will) for the perpetuation of punishment in hell, the greatest 
of tortures, and of evils ? 
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13. It is surely a perilous thing for a Christian theologian 
to attach himself to certain detached places in Scripture, as 
constituting his only ground for accepting such a portentous 
dogma as is that of the never-ending torments of the damned. 
The passages with which our orthodox brother is content are 
unquestionably limited in number: they are likewise peculiar 
in character. Contemplate, then, at close quarters this ominous 
dogma, as said to be contained in the verses founded on, and it 
will be certainly found that our natural instincts, especially our 
finer sensibilities, will all shrink back affrighted and dismayed, 
and utterly disconcerted at the dreadful apparition. ‘“ The 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and ever” (Rev. 
xiv. 11). Take these words, as commonly explained and under- 
stood, and we have a fire in which countless myriads of us crea- 
tures of yesterday shall lie—or, rather, shall no? lie, since lying 
denotes a posture of at least comparative composure—weltering 
in flames of never-ending burning, serving to torture the victims 
through all the course of God’s own eternity: this is a picture, 
the steady contemplation of which is enough to overturn the - 
strongest brain. Meditate upon the same continuously, and 
madness lies that way.4 The man does not live who could 


¢ The late Professor Butler, of Dublin, a man able as a philosopher, and no 
less able as a divine, was an advocate of the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
and one of his sermons is occupied with a defence of the doctrine. Yet this 
gifted propounder of the dogma in question could write thus :—“ I have hinted 
already, and I repeat it, that were it possible for man’s imagination to conceive 
the horrors of such a doom as this, all reasoning about it were at an end; it 
would scorch and wither all the powers of human thought. Human life were at 
a stand, could the things be really felt as they deserve. Even for him who can 
humbly trust himself, comparatively secure in faith and obedience, were the 
thin veil of this poor shadowy life suddenly undrawn, and those immortal 
agonies, that never-dying death, made known in the way of direct perception, — 
and those, it may be, that such a one, with the keen sympathies so character- 
istic of the Christian, loves and values, seen to be at last among the victims 
of that irreparable doom,—can we doubt that he would come forth with intellect 
blanched and idealess from a sight too terrible for any whose faculties are not on the 
scule of eternity itself ?’’—In the place referred to at the beginning of the extract, 
the language is equally strong: stronger it could not well be, unless a second 
Dante were in the field. The Dublin Professor had spoken of the “ truth,” as 
involving the whole face of nature in gloom, hanging the very heavens in black, 
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quietly concentrate his attention upon the features of such a 
scene, and go away, and be the same man as he was before. 
Now, if this be so,—and I appeal to the 10,000 pulpits of Great 
Britain from which the dreadful doctrine, in all its horrors, is 
never now descanted on’—does it not become the very warmest 
advocate of everlasting punishment to weigh well the real cir- 
cumstances of his case. Does the devoted advocate pretend 
that he could deduce his doctrine, or anything like it, from the 
revelation of the meaning of the name (and nature) of Jehovah 
communicated, as a special high mercy, to Moses: “ The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious,” etc. (Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7.) 
Of course our advocate does not pretend anything of the kind. 
Or would he pretend to discover connecting links between his 
doctrine and the Our Father of Jesus Christ, or the God is love 
of the Apostle John? No; the orthodox believer does not pre- 
tend that he can discover any such connecting links. He does 
not maintain that his favourite tenet harmonizes, in an easy 
natural manner, with the general scope of the Scriptures de- 
scribing the inner nature, or the essential moral attributes of 
Our Father who is in the heavens. The one thing is not alleged 
to look with a kindly eye in the direction of the other thing. 
Nothing of the sort. All our orthodox friend does is, to take a 
certain number of texts of Scripture into a corner, where, sit- 
ting down, he complacently distils the essence of the selected 
extracts, and presenting it admiringly to all passers by, declares, 
Lo! I shew you a thing that is exceedingly palatable: it is in 
these isolated places. The quintessence of his texts may be 
reduced to a simple formula (ready for constant use)—Damna- 
tion in hell is by the will of God, and God continues, without 
any end, the existence in hell, because He so wills it. Does not 





the twenty-sixth sermon in the volume of his posthumous Sermons Doctrinal and 
Practical. The edition before me is the fourth, and the volume is dated 1864. 

¢ Professor Butler (mentioned in the preceding note) adverts to the cireum- 
stance (regretfully, of course!) that pulpits “in our days” do not ring with 
such “ great Scripture truths” as “the awful everlasting doom of the wicked.” 
He mourns over the “ lack of the directness and simplicity of Scripture enforce- 
ment,” with regard to such truths (pp. 369, 370). Heaven help us! Qualified 
to relish such horrors, we should be ready (teste William Archer Butler, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy) to go stark raving mad. 
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the mere statement of this read vastly like a caricature? Yet, 
alas ! there is no caricature in the case. 

14, It cannot be doubted that the hour has come for a full 
discussion of this whole subject. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion, or upwards of three centuries ago, the topic was not before 
men’s minds in the sense that it was consciously canvassed, and 
made to undergo the most scrutinizing examination. On the 
contrary, we may allow that the Christian world, as a whole, 
simply and quietly acquiesced in the doctrine of never-ending 
punishment. The causes which led to, or were concerned in 
such a result, need not here be investigated. The set time for 
enquiry and scrutiny was not come. All that can be truthfully 
said is, that here and there an ecclesiastical writer, or a Chris- 
tian philosopher, doubted the truth of the prevailing doctrine. 
There were then, no doubt, Origens, or merciful doctors, as 
there have been in all ages, and in all countries. But things 
are quite changed. There is a ferment in men’s minds on the 
topic, and the agitation is every day increasing; and it is 
palpable to those who know anything of the signs of the times, 
that the subject (as well as some other subjects in theology) will 
not be set at rest until after the very fullest discussion ; until, 
indeed, God’s real truth on the subject shall be made fully to 
appear. It is vain for any man to prate that it can be other- 
wise. What the ultimate decision of the Catholic Church, or 
(to word it otherwise) Christian Philosophy shall be, is not for 
one at the present moment to decide. 

15. The day has been when a topic in theology might be 
looked at without reference to its connection with other topics ; 
but that time has gone by. If this doctrine of eternal torments 
do really involve the ascription of monstrous attributes to God, 
or if it imply, in truth, consequences which Christianity can by 
no means tolerate; then, the knell of the doctrine has been 
sounded, and it is time for the advocates thereof to be up and 
looking about them. What would they themselves say to a 
theologian who maintained any doctrine not held by them—say, 
that of the corporealness of God—by arguing, Here I have so 
many passages speaking of God’s hands, feet, and other bodily 
organs; and I will not consider the passages which declare the 
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true infiniteness of God, nor shall I sit down to ask how the 
two sets of passages are to be reconciled, and which of them is 
to give way as figurative, leaving the other to remain as the 
simply absolute truth. I ask, what would you do were you to 
meet with such an opponent ?—and such an opponent might be 
secured without seeking for him so far away as Great Salt Lake. 
You would certainly say that he was altogether unreasonable. 
And as it is there, so must it be here. You must, in short, con- 
sider your favourite tenet in connection with the other doctrines 
of Christianity. Specifically, you must lay it alongside the 
doctrine of the Atonement—Atonement grounded in the justice 
or righteousness of God, as well as in His mercy or love; the 
doctrine, in other words, of the two Adams, the one standing 
for (and being) all humanity as lost, the other standing for (and 
being) all humanity as redeemed. Nay, you must, brother, go 
higher and wider ; you must consider your doctrine in connec- 
tion with God’s great attributes, His infiniteness, His perfection 
in intellectual and all moral qualities. If your tenet will not 
abide the most searching examination in the directions indi- 
cated, the tenet must go down, and no noisy repetition of a few 
texts will avail, or go any way to save it alive. In fact, unless 
you court scrutiny, you are in reality a coward, flying, or 
minded to fly, from the field of contest. 
PELasG. 








The Rev. F. C, Cook, who undertook the duties of general editor of 
what is called The Speaker's Commentary on the Bible, states that the 
delay in the publication has been caused by the illness of some con- 
tributors, and by the advancement of others to positions involving duties 
which made it impossible for them to complete their several portions 
within the time originally contemplated. This remark applies especially 
to the Pentateuch. The object is to present the most important results 
bearing upon the interpretation of Holy Scripture, which have been up to 
the present time elicited by discussions and inquiry, whether in England 
or on the Continent. ‘The work is, however, sufficiently advanced,” 
writes Mr. Cook, “ for me to be able to state that it will also comprise no 
small amount of independent research.” —The Saturday Review. 
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FORENSIC IMPUTATION. 


WITHIN a comparatively recent period, and certainly not until 
long after the Reformation, an opinion has prevailed in a sec- 
tion of the Anglican Church to the effect, that by virtue of, 
or as incidental to, the redemption of mankind by our Lord, 
his righteousness is to be regarded as having been transferred 
to believers, and is imputed to them and regarded as theirs, 
while on the other hand, their guilt is to be considered as trans- 
ferred to Him, or imputed to Him, and regarded as His. And 
this opinion has been exalted into a dogmatic form under the 
somewhat fantastic name, ‘ Forensic Imputation,’ or ‘ Reciprocal 
or Alternating Imputation.’ 

This belief is commonly held by those who accept also the far 
more ancient dogma first taught by St. Augustine, that Adam’s 
offence is imputed to, and punished in, all his descendants. 
Various as these several propositions are in substance, a certain 
degree of symmetry—a fanciful interchange—is doubtless ob- 
tained by placing them in juxtaposition. The imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his descendants is balanced by the reimputation 
of that offence to Christ, in exchange for which comes in the 
imputation of his righteousness to believers. Since, however, 
neither of these three propositions involves of necessity the 
reception of the others, each must be considered upon its own 
merits, and for the present I shall confine myself to the ex- 
amination of the opinion, that the sins of believers are to be 
considered as either transferred or imputed to our Lord. The 
words “imputation” and “transfer” are commonly used indif- 
ferently as though they were synonyms, although ¢ransfer is 
certainly something much more than mere imputation. 

Following out the doctrine of imputed guilt to its legitimate 
result,—to what may well be called “ the bitter end,”—some, if not 
all, who hold it have not scrupled to affirm that Christ’s passion 
is to be regarded (not as He taught) as a voluntary laying 
down of his life for the sheep of his fold,—not as our Church 
teaches, that “the offering of Christ once made is that perfect 
redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the 
whole world ;” but that we are to look upon his death as the 
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deserved penalty or punishment for the imputed or transferred 
guilt,—that, as a malefactor, he died a malefactor’s death. Thus 
the present Bishop of Peterborough, in his Sermon on the 
Unknown Sufferings of Christ, preached at Leicester in October, 
1864, and since published, says, “The hand of God did not 
support him as it supported martyrs, but rather crushed him 
beneath its weight.’”—“ Let me believe that as I was in effect 
crucified on Calvary—he will in effect stand before the throne 
in my person ; mine the sin, his the penalty ; his the shame, mine 
the glory; his the thorn, mine the crown.” “ After man had 
done his worst, worse remained for Christ to bear; He has now 
fallen into his Father’s hands, in his bitter cup it is not the gall 
infused by the malignity of the wicked which is the bitterest in- 
gredient.”—“ We know and are sure, that God forsook his beloved 
Son on Calvary in order that He might not forsake us.” And 
again, “‘ Perhaps the remorse of a reprobate abandoned by God— 
the remorse which caused Judas to seek refuge in suicide—the 
remorse of a hopeless death-bed—approaches more nearly than 
anything on earth to those sufferings of Christ. But in per- 
dition only, in that living death, the death of the soul, the death 
which a horrible consciousness survives, the death from which 
there is no resurrection, will it be possible for the sinner to 
know what is meant by the cry, ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me.’” In the same spirit, a modern writer, held 
in some esteem in that section of the Church to which he is 
attached, says, in allusion to the death of Christ, “ Yet unless in 
his case it was punitive, the salvation of sinners must cease for 
ever; it is not true that by his stripes we can be healed.” 
“ After our Lord Christ condescended to take on him our sins, 
it would not have been just for him not to account for them. 
His responsibility for them was then the same as if he had him- 
self sinned. On this proceeded God’s treatment of him, in 
hiding his face from him till the debt was paid.’”* 

Such, then, are the opinions which in our time are held on 
the subject of imputed gailt and retributive justice. If upon 
examination we should be satisfied that the doctrine is a fanciful 
extravagance, destitute alike of Scriptural warrant and of the 
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authority of the Church, we cannot fail to regard the expres- 
sions here quoted as highly injurious and irreverent, notwith- 
standing the Bishop’s denunciations of those who refuse their 
assent to his teaching. Not indeed “more majorum,’—by bell, 
book, and candle,—but according to the modern, but not less 
energetic, method of representing those who differ from him as 
enemies of true religion. Thus in the sermon before referred 
to, he says, that the retributive character of Christ’s sufferings 
has been with more or less boldness denied by enemies of the 
cross who from without, and by enemies of the cross who from 
within, in evil days assail the faith. 

It cannot be denied that three or four passages may be found 
in Scripture which, at first sight, would seem to favour the doc- 
trine of imputed guilt, but upon examination it will be seen 
that these may just as well, or indeed far better, be understood 
in another sense; that they have never been received by the 
Church in the sense which is occasionally attributed to them ; 
and, further, that various other passages are met with of a much 
more explicit and authoritative nature from which a different, 
or indeed a contrary, conclusion must be drawn; and when, as 
sometimes happens, an apparent contradiction is found between 
passages confessedly obscure and others of which the meaning 
is clear, the former must give way. 

One of the passages frequently quoted in support of the 
proposition in question is found in the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah: “ And the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all.” Several writers have doubted, whether this prophecy 
ought to be regarded as relating to Christ ; but as it has cer- 
tainly been the prevailing usage of the Church to apply it to 
him, even if it were not originally spoken of him, it seems 
hardly worth while now to consider that question, which indeed 
is not material to the argument. 

It seems very doubtful, as will be presently seen, if this 
passage has been accurately rendered in our Authorized Version ; 
but assuming that it is so, it would be obviously most unsafe to 
rely upon it, or upon any other prophetical expression standing 
alone, for an exposition of Christian doctrine. For that, we 
can look only to Christ and his apostles. The language of 
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prophecy is almost always obscure and usually very figurative, 
and if understood literally, can hardly fail to lead to error in 
dealing with any subject, but especially when treating of a 
mystery so far surpassing all human comprehension, as the 
redemption of mankind. Of the highly figurative character of 
the passage in question there can be no doubt. The imagery 
throughout is as poetical as it is beautiful:—A root out of a 
dry ground,—a tender plant,—sheep straying from their pas- 
ture,—a gentle lamb led quietly and unsuspectingly to its death, 
—a sheep standing in mute submission before the shearers ;— 
such is the ‘chamber of imagery’ in which the prophet has 
placed Him upon whom is laid the burthen of the iniquities 
of the many. But since iniquity is that which cannot possibly 
be laid upon, or transferred to, another, the expression, like 
those with which it is associated, must of necessity be taken 
figuratively, and if a figure, what figure? Can we doubt that 
the phrase, “our iniquities,” is put metonymically for “ the 
punishment of our iniquities.”’” Thus understood, and only 
thus, the expression is brought into admirable harmony with 
the whole context. It is equivalent to the statements that “he 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ;” that “he was 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities ;”” 
that “the chastisement of our peace was upon him;” “ with 
his stripes we are healed ;” “ for the transgression of my people 
was he stricken.” And not only so, but what is of far more 
importance, the passage is thus brought into correspondence 
with our Lord’s own memorable declarations: ‘“ I am the good 
shepherd ;” “I lay down my life for the sheep;” “No man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself.” 

For these reasons, even if we take the passage to be accu- 
rately rendered, it might very well be understood as indicating 
a condition of vicarious suffering, to the exclusion of any notion 
of transferred or imputed guilt; but there seems good reason 
to believe that this text, like some others upon which important 
propositions have been founded or defended, if not actually mis- 
translated, is at least capable of a meaning the converse of that 
conveyed by the Authorized Version. If we turn to the 
Septuagint, the sentence stands thus: “The Lord hath de- 
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livered him (or given him up) to, or for, our iniquities.” Ac- 
cording to Gesenius, the passage should be rendered, ‘ But 
Jehovah threw all our punishment on him ;” and, according to 
Rosenmiiller, ‘‘ But Jehovah commanded to fall on him alone 
the punishment which we should have endured.” Now, if we 
adopt these renderings, the proposition is reduced to this: that 
by, or through, the person spoken of,—on his account, or for his 
sake,—our sins were to be pardoned ; he enduring the punishment 
due in respect of them. Not the slightest intimation that the 
pardon was to be obtained by the transfer or imputation of the 
sins of the pardoned to Him through whose merits and vicarious 
suffering the pardon was procured. Such a proposition, if to 
be found at all in Scripture, is not here. 

Thus much for the only passage that can be cited from the 
Old Testament as bearing upon the question. In the New 
Testament we meet with but three,—two from St. Paul, and one 
from St. Peter, that can be regarded as favouring the belief in 
imputed guilt. St. Peter speaks of Him “ who, His own self, 
bare our sins in His own body on the tree.” St. Paul says, 
“He hath made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin,” and 
“ He hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us.” The sentiment being nearly the same in both 
these passages, and the mode of expressing it being almost the 
same, both may well be considered together. 

Before, however, attempting to explain the meaning of 
any obscure or difficult passage, it is indispensable to take into 
account the author’s method, or usus loqguendi. It was said of 
St. Paul, in his own time, that his writings were hard to be 
understood, and they are undoubtedly distinguishable from those 
of his contemporaries, as well as all other writers before or 
since, by several striking peculiarities.* He was accustomed to 
the frequent use of metonyms and metonymical phrases, and 
of antitheses or contrasts. He hardly ever advanced a proposi- 

* Dean Alford, in the preface to the second volume of his edition of the 
Greek Testament, enumerates, amongst other characteristics of the Apostle’s 
style, ‘ Frequent and complicated antitheses, requiring great caution in exegesis. 
For, frequently, the different members of the antithesis are not to be taken in 


the same extent of meaning. Sometimes the literal and metaphorical meanings 


are interchanged in a curious and intricate manner, so that in the first member 
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tion which he did not illustrate by one or both these methods, 
and he frequently makes his contrasts double, sometimes treble. 
Thus in Romans v., no less that nineteen consecutive sentences 
are found (with only one parenthesis), all intended to enforce 
the same sentiment, namely,—the oneness of Christ, and Ais in- 
fluence upon the condition of his followers, by means of an 
illustration drawn from the oneness of Adam, and the influence 
of Ais character and conduct upon the fortunes of Ais descend- 
ants. Each of these clauses is found to comprise either a type 
and its antitype, a thesis and antithesis, or a proposition with 
its contrast or comparison; and with only one exception these 
comparisons or contrasts are double, thus forming a chain of 
which each link is fourfold. The passages now in question 
furnish two more instructive examples of the same peculiarity. 
The apostle wanted a contrast for “ Him who knew not sin,” 
and he formed it by describing Him (metonymically) as being 
made sin. He sought for an antithesis for our being made the 
righteousness of God in Him, and he found it in the expression, 
he made Him to be sin for us. He wanted an antithesis for our 
redemption from the curse of the law, and he obtained it by 
describing Him as being made a curse for us. 

It must be obvious that if any author, whether sacred or 
profane, will have a contrast or comparison, and that often 
double or complex for almost every proposition, it can only be 
at the risk of occasional obscurity: and if in reading his 
works we are led to confound metaphor with analogy, and accept 
the figurative as literal, there is no error, however gross, into 
which we may not fall, and hardly any heresy which may not 
be defended. 

In considering what was intended by these expressions, it is 
essential, first, to notice what those topics were upon which the 
apostle was engaged. In neither passage was he speaking of the 
character and nature of the Redeemer; he was treating only of 


of the two antithetical clauses the subject may be literal, and the predicate 
metaphorical, and in the second, vice versd, the subject metaphorical, and the 
predicate literal. Sometimes, again, the terms of one member are to be ampli 
fied to their fullest extent, almost to an exaggerated meaning, whereas those of 
the second are to be reduced down almost to a depreciated meaning.” 
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the redemption. In 2 Cor. v. 19 he is speaking of Christ as “ re- 
conciling the world unto himself,’ “of the word of reconcilia- 
tion,” the ‘being reconciled to God.” In Gal. iii. the topic is 
justification by faith. In either case the argument would have 
been complete and convincing without the words in question, 
and probably any other apostle would have omitted them. In 
saying this I desire not to be understood as impugning the 
apostle’s teaching, or disparaging his method; I wish merely to 
call attention to the peculiarities of that method, without attend- 
ing to which his meaning is often misunderstood. 

But to resume. ‘The apostle speaks of Christ not as a sin- 
ner, or a sinful person, but as sin;—not as an accursed person, but 
as a curse. Is it credible, that if he had intended to describe 
him as guilty, whether by imputation or transfer or otherwise, 
of the sins of believers, he would not have used terms appropriate 
to convey his meaning? It would be absurd, and is impossible, 
to accept these expressions in their /iteral meaning, inasmuch as 
sin is a quality or condition, and a curse is a state of misery or 
sentence of punishment; but a man or person can no more be- 
come or be termed a sin or a curse, than he can be regarded as 
an opinion or a virtue; it would be as reasonable to affirm that 
a sin or curse could become incarnate. 

Since, then, these statements must of necessity be taken to 
be figurative, it remains to consider what meaning is to be 
attached to them, and to St. Peter’s statement that He bare our 
sins in His own body on the tree. All these expressions are 
undoubtedly metonymical, and must be taken to indicate one 
of two things or conditions. Hither the words “curse” and 
“sin” are put—as is sometimes affirmed—for a condition of 
cursedness and sinfulness, or they are intended to represent the 
punishment borne by accursed or guilty persons. Consistently 
with the context, one or other of these constructions must pre- 
vail; there is no alternative; nor, indeed, has any alternative 
ever been suggested. 

Let us then consider the first of these propositions. Are we 
to understand the words “sin” and “a curse,”’ when applied to 
our Lord, as equivalent to the assertion that the guilty condition 
of believers was transferred to Him, as incidental to the work 
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of redemption. When we take upon ourselves to judge of God’s 
dealings with his creatures, by means of analogies drawn from 
their dealings with each other, we may perchance acquire some 
faint apprehension of the reality; but when we presume to in- 
vent and imagine transactions which never did, and never can, 
occur amongst men, and proceed to argue from analogies thus 
fanciful and false, we are acting like children in their sports 
“making believe.” 

God is sometimes represented in Scripture as “jealous,” or 
“angry,” or “repentant ;” we know, however, that these are 
terms of necessity rather than of strict propriety. Not used, 
because they represent in the faintest degree the character and 
attributes of the Deity, since it is as impossible that He should 
be swayed by human passions and emotions, or influenced by 
human motives, as that He should be afflicted with human in- 
firmities. But these expressions nevertheless do indicate (as 
nearly as our faculties will allow us to apprehend), by means of 
figures or images derived from human experience, somewhat of 
the character of His dealings with men. But when we come to 
speak of the transfer of guilt to the Redeemer, we not only 
adopt language unknown to Scripture, but we use terms which 
have no meaning whatever as applied to human transactions. 
Our analogy is drawn from a mere fiction,—from conditions 
which never did nor can exist. What is guilt but a state or 
condition,—resulting from evil thoughts, or words, or deeds ? 

*°Tis the fiend, 

Th’ avenging fiend, that follows us behind 

With whips and stings.” 
It is the dark shadow of what has gone before, and as the shadow 
has no existence apart from the substance, so, unless the actions 
and thoughts of our past lives could be transferred to another, 
our errors and our guilt, whether pardoned or unpardoned, must 
inevitably remain our own; they are ourselves; they make up 
our individual life and being; and as they are, so must they ever 
be, utterly incapable of transfer. 

But it is said, that although there might not be any actual 
transfer of guilt, still it might be imputed ; that is, that although 
Christ was in no respect guilty in respect of human sins, he was 
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regarded, and indeed treated, by his Father (and we are so to 
regard him) as if he had been. This is indeed the doctrine of 
“ Forensic Imputation ;” in other words, the adoption or borrow- 
ing of a legal fiction todescribe the relations between the Father 
and the Son. The distinction, however, thus drawn, is one with 
very slight difference, and leaves the proposition just as objec- 
tionable and unscriptural as before. As Moses Stewart, in his 
admirable Commentary on the Romans, has observed :—“ In all 
the Bible there exists not such a declaration as that one man’s 
sin or righteousness is imputed to another.” 

If we proceed to examine the context in which the words in 
question occur, we shall find ample grounds for rejecting the 
meaning which has been ascribed to them. For instance, when 
the apostle says that he knew no sin (or rather that he knew not 
sin), can we suppose that he intended to represent him as sinful, 
either by imputation or transfer, of the sins of the whole world; 
at one and the same time as sinless and sinful? The motive 
assigned for his great work is, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God (or righteous before God). How righteous? 
Not simply and abstractedly, but “in Him.” That is, in and by 
his spotless holiness and perfect obedience. Is this consistent 
with the theory of imputation ? 

With regard to the expression, “ Being made a curse for us,” 
St. Paul himself has so expanded and illustrated his meaning, 
that it is clear he did not design to represent our Lord as in any 
sense the subject of imputed or transferred guiltiness, ‘ For” 
or “just as’’) “it is written, Cursed is every one that 
> Certainly these words do not mean that 
every one that is hanged upon a tree is, by reason of that mode 
of death, to be regarded as a guilty or accursed person. It is 
only meant that hanging on a tree was the death to which guilty 
persons were liable. To hold otherwise would be to affirm that 
the mode of death was the measure of guilt,—in fact, constituted 


(or “as,” 


hangeth on a tree.’ 


the guilt,—and that thus all martyrs and innocent persons who 
have suffered such a death thereby became guilty. The illustra- 
tion qualifies and explains the preceding statement, and may 
satisfy us that all that the apostle intended to teach was this,— 
that in order to redeem believers from the curse of the law, 
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Christ suffered an ignominious death,—one usually inflicted on 
criminals. 

We proceed to inquire how far the belief that St. Paul held 
this doctrine of Forensic Imputation is consistent with the general 
scope and tenor of his teachings, and with other passages of 
Scripture. In Rom. iii. 25, he states distinctly —and in the suc- 
ceeding verse, for the sake of emphasis, he repeats the state- 
ment—that God had set forth Christ to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood; not, indeed, by any imputation or transfer of 
human guilt, but “to declare his righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past.” So in Rom. v. 18, it is by the righteous- 
ness of one that the free gift came upon all men unto justifica- 
tion of life. In the same way, we find it declared by the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with reference to the ceaseless 
intercession of Christ, that “such an high priest became us holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than 
the heavens.” And, again, that “Christ, through the eternal 
Spirit, offered himself without spot to God.” Is it credible that 
such expressions could have been used by one who considered 
that the Saviour of the world was, in any sense, guilty, or to 
be regarded as guilty, in respect of the sins of believers? So, 
also, St. Peter tells his disciples that they were “ redeemed with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot.” Wow little in accordance with such teaching is 
the belief that Christ is to be regarded as blemished and defaced 
by human guilt? Numerous other passages might be cited to 
shew that the doctrine of imputed or transferred guilt was not 
only not taught by the apostles, but was inconsistent with, if not 
opposed to, their teaching: but we pass on to consider what 
our Lord himself said on the subject, or, rather, what he left 
unsaid, 

It is recorded in all the synoptic Gospels that, on the occasion 
of the last supper, He declared that his blood was “shed for 
many for the remission of sins.”” He declared that He came “ to 
give his life a ransom for many.” And when He compared him- 
self to the Good Shepherd he said, ‘1 lay down my life for the 
sheep. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it up 
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again.” And these passages comprise, in substance, all that He 
is recorded to have said on this momentous subject. Surely the 
Bishop of Peterborough must have overlooked these memorable 
words when he stated that,— after man had done his worst, 
worse remained for Christ to bear, because he had fallen into his 
Father’s hands,” and that “ God forsook his beloved Son on Cal- 
vary,” etc. However, if—as is beyond all question—we are un- 
able to discover in our Lord’s own discourses the slightest trace 
of imputed or transferred guilt, or that his death was ‘‘ punitive,” 
we shall not greatly err if we reject these opinions as fond and 
fanciful extravagancies. 

It has been considered by many eminent men, in all ages of 
the Church, that the death of Christ is to be regarded as an 
expiatory sacrifice; an opinion founded principally upon the 
literal interpretation of some passages in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which may perhaps as well, or indeed far better, be 
received as tropical, by way of illustration—and a feeble illus- 
tration—as all illustrations must be—of the nature of such a 
work. But, without considering the merits of this belief, it will 
readily be seen that it is altogether in conflict with the notion of 
transferred or imputed guilt. If we indeed regard Christ as a 
sacrifice, we must also look upon him as freed from all taint or sus- 
picion of sin ; as “the Lamb without blemish and without spot.” 
For, as in the heathen sacrifices the victim was invariably— 


‘Some spotless lamb, or heifer white as milk, 
Or bull with golden horns, arrayed in silk,” 


so those creatures which the Jews were enjoined to offer in sacri- 
fice were to be as pure and spotless as possible. They were to 
be lambs or kids, turtle doves or young pigeons, young rams and 
heifers and bullocks without blemish. The scape goat, over 
which the priest was to confess the iniquities and transgressions 
of the people of Israel, and upon whose head their sins were 
to be laid, was not that which was to be offered in sacrifice, but 
was to be driven forth into the desert, as abhorred of God and 
forsaken and hated of men. 

It has sometimes been asserted, by those who hold the belief 
in question, that it was held by the Fathers, or, at least, by 
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several of the most eminent of them.’ A slight examination, 
however, of what they said, that can in any way be construed as 
bearing upon the subject, will at once disprove this assertion. 
In their time the doctrine, as now understood, had not assumed 
any definite shape, and all that we can know of their opinions is 
to be collected from their comments upon those passages already 
referred to, as supposed to bear upon it. In the writings of those 
of the Fathers who preceded St. Jerome, no expressions can be 
found which, when reasonably understood, favour the doctrine of 
imputed righteousness; and certainly not the slightest trace is 
met with of the belief that the guilt of believers was to be re- 
garded as imputed or transferred to Christ. No such expressions 
as “imputation” or “ transfer,’ whether forensic or otherwise, 
are to be found in their writings. 

In his Commentary on the Epistle to the Corinthians, St. 
Jerome had occasion to refer to the passage before referred to, 
on which he observes as follows :—‘‘ Christ, who was without sin, 
is said to have been made sin for us, because for our sins he died. 
Christ, who knew not sin, the Father made sin for us, that, as a 
victim offered for sin was in the law called ‘ sin,’ according as it is 
written in Leviticus,—‘ And he shall lay his hand upon the head of 
his sin ;’ so likewise, ‘Christ being offered for our sins, received the 
name of sin.” Here, then, we have a distinct statement that St. 
Paul’s expression is to be understood only in a metonymical sense, 
and that Christ was to be regarded not as sin, or a sinful person, 
but as a victim or expiation for sins and sinful persons; and St. 
Augustine, in treating of the same passage, explained it in pre- 
cisely the same sense. Thus he says,—That which is some- 
what obscurely said by the apostle is explained in two ‘ways, 
either because the resemblances of things are called by the names 
of those very things which they resemble, and so the apostle 
may be understood to designate the likeness of sinful flesh as sin, 
or because the sacrifices for sin were under the law called sin, 
which sacrifices were all figures of the body of Christ, who is the 


’ Thus Dr. Faber, in his treatise on The Primitive Doctrine of Justification, 
ch. 4, says, “ The doctrine of Imputation, in its highest form, the form I mean 
of reciprocal or alternating imputation, is distinctly maintained by the writer 
to Diognetus, by Chrysostom, by Athanasius, by Augustine, and by Bernard.” 
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true and only sacrifice for sin. These words, when it is said that 
God hath made Christ to be sin who knew not sin, cannot, as it 
seems to me, be better (convenientius) understood than that 
Christ was made a sacrifice for sin, and on that account was 
called sin.”° 

Another passage to the same effect is found in De Verbis 
Domini, chap. xlviii.: “The apostle says, He hath made him to 
be sin for us who knew not sin. He who knew not sin. Who 
is he that knew not sin, but the same that said, Behold the 
prince of this world cometh, and shall find nothing in me? He 
made him to be sin for us who knew not sin. God made Christ 
himself, who was ignorant (nescientem) of sin, sin for us. What 
is this, my brethren? If it should be said, He sinned against him, 
or that he made him to bear sin, it would seem intolerable. 
How can we understand what is said, He made him to be sin, as 
if Christ himself became sin? Those who have known the Old 
Testament Scriptures acknowledge what I say. For, indeed, it 
is not said once, but very often, very decidedly. The sacrifices 
for sins are called sins (‘peccata dicta sunt sacrificia pro 
peccatis’). For instance, a ram or goat was offered for sin. 
Whatever the victim was which was offered for sin, was called 
sin. The sacrifice for sin was therefore called sin. So, as the 
law says, the priests were to lay their hands upon the sin. 
Therefore he made Him who knew not sin, sin for us, that is, a 
sacrifice for sin. Christ became sin, was offered up, and sin was 
destroyed. The blood of the Redeemer was shed, and the 
bond (cautio) of the debtor is blotted out. This is the blood 
which was shed for many for the remission of sins.” 

In the Enchiridion ad Laurentium, lib. i., cap. xli., we find 
the following passage to the same effect: ‘“‘ For the apostle, 
when he had said, ‘ We beseech you for Christ’s sake be ye re- 
conciled to God,’ immediately added, ‘ For he hath made Him 
to be sin for us who knew not sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.’ He does not say, as is seen in 
some lying MSS., He who knew not sin committed sin for us, 
but he says that God, to whom we must be reconciled, made Him, 
that is, Christ, to be sin for us, that is,—a sacrifice for sins by 





* Contra duas Epist. Pelag. ad Bonifacium, lib. iii., chap. 6. 
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which we might be reconciled.” This exposition he repeats 
with equal force and clearness in several other of his works, 
particularly in his treatise De Verbis Domini in Evan. secundum 
Joan, sermon xlviii. 

Nor is this great man’s opinion less decided as to the mean- 
ing to be ascribed to the passage in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
He altogether denied that this should be understood in the 
sense that the Redeemer was to be regarded as sinful or accursed, 
by imputation, or transfer, or otherwise. Thus in the treatise, 
Contra Faustum Manicheum, lib. iv., cap. iii., he says, “ So also 
of sin; not only is it that evil thing which is worthy of punish- 
ment, but even death itself, which came from sin, may be called 
sin. For God said in Paradise, In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die. This is the curse which hung 
upon the tree. He may deny that Christ became a curse who 
denies that he died, but he who shall confess that he died, 
cannot deny that that death came from sin, and that on this 
account he is called sin. Let us hear what the apostle says, 
‘He was made a curse for us,’ as if it were said, ‘ He died for 
us as one accursed,’ because death itself comes from the curse, 
and every sin is a curse, whether that which happens so that 
punishment should follow, or the punishment which, in a certain 
sense, is called sin, because it proceeds from sin. For Christ 
indeed, without guilt, underwent our punishment, that so he 
might absolve (solvere) our guilt, and end our punishment.” 

But, although it is impossible to find in St. Augustine’s 
writings any trace of the doctrine of ‘ Forensic Imputation,’ 
or any reason to believe that he had even heard of it; it has 
been argued most unfairly, from an expression found in his 
commentary on Psalm xxii., that he held it. In his exposi- 
tion of this Psalm, he assumes that it had reference to Christ, 
and the usage of the Church in this, as in many other more 
important matters, has been to follow his teaching. It may, 
however, well be doubted, if in this particular that teaching is 
not erroneous. The only plausible reason for regarding this 
Psalm as prophetic, and the only reason assigned by St. Augus- 
tine seems to consist in this, that our Lord, when on the 
cross, made use of the expression with which it opens, and that 
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those who stood by quoted or adopted another passage from the 
same Psalm. This, however, is perfectly consistent with the 
belief that the Psalm was simply an expression of the writer’s 
own feelings, and was in no way spoken in the sense of pro- 
phecy, especially when it is seen that several other passages 
occur in the immediate context which cannot possibly apply or 
be attributed to Christ. We know how conversant he was with 
Jewish literature, and how often he quoted it. 

It happens, however, to be altogether immaterial for the pre- 
sent purpose to consider whether the Psalm did, or did not, refer 
to our Lord. St. Augustine seems to have used a very in- 
accurate translation, and instead of reading in the first verse 
as it is rendered in our Authorized Version, and as found in all 
accurate codices, “the words of my roaring,” he read “ the 
words of my sins.” It is needless to inquire how he came to 
fall into this mistake, the more strange, that while the original, 
when strictly rendered, is almost unintelligible with reference to 
the context, the expression which he adopts, ‘‘ words of my 
sins,” is quite so; but reading the passage thus amiss, he pro- 
ceeds to explain it. He says, “ Of what sins? of whom is it 
said that he did no sin, neither was any deceit found in his 
mouth? How then does he speak of my sins unless because 
he prays for our sins, and made our sins his own, in order that 
he might make his righteousness ours.” Upon this Dr. Faber‘ 
has not scrupled to assert that St. Augustine held the doctrine 
of Forensic Imputation. He says, that “though he deduced 
the doctrine from a text which will not bear him out, the 
doctrine itself is not the less the doctrine of St. Augustine.” 
Since, however, it is clear, that even if we should be content to 
regard the Psalm as prophetically applicable to Christ, the 
words in question are not found in it, St. Augustine’s boasted 
authority is reduced to the dimensions of a comment without a 
text,—an interpretation put upon words which never were 
written. 

It ought to be no small objection with the Anglican clergy, 
that whether the doctrine of Forensic Imputation be well or ill 
founded, it certainly is not a doctrine of their Church. Whether 





¢ The Primitive Doctrine of Justification, lib. iv., page 148. 
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we look to the articles or the homilies, the collects, the prayers, 
or the services of the Church, all are alike utterly silent on the 
subject, and so far at least as they are concerned, we are not for- 
bidden to place it in the same category with the belief in pur- 
gatory, as “a fond thing vainly invented and grounded upon no 
warranty of Scripture.” The Church teaches what Scripture 
teaches, neither more nor less, viz., the cardinal doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith; that through the perfect righteousness and 
acceptable mediation of Christ, the sins of those who truly 
believe and repent are remitted, and they are thus, and only 
thus, esteemed or regarded as righteous. We find nothing to 
encourage the belief that the sins of believers are in any sense 
to be regarded as imputed or transferred to their Redeemer, or 
that his righteousness is to be considered as theirs. In the 
Communion service we approach the Eucharist not trusting 
in our own righteousness, or in any putative or forensic con- 
dition, but only in the manifold and great mercies of Christ. 
We affirm in the Articles “that Christ was made like unto us 
in all things, sin only except, from which he was clearly void, 
both in his flesh, and in his spirit ;” and that “ we are accounted 
righteous before God only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour.” In these passages is comprised all that the Church 
teaches, or consistently with Scripture could teach, on the 
subject. 

If we should be satisfied that the belief in question is alto- 
gether erroneous, the origin of the error is perhaps not far to 
seek. It is a characteristic of our nature to search eagerly for 
the causes of the various phenomena which are presented to us. 
Not satisfied with the product, we must know of the process 
also; and it is to this irresistible desire, implanted by divine 
wisdom and beneficence, that we owe the triumphs which we 
have attained in science, and the arts of life. 

But although there is no limit to human curiosity, the 
regions within which it may safely be exercised are limited, and 
hence those methods which are allowable and useful in physical 
science, are utterly unavailing for the discovery of truths re- 
lating to the Divine nature. We may examine the laws which 
regulate the chemistry and mechanism of the earth and its in- 
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habitants, and the social and economical conditions of mankind, 
but the nature and the motives of Him who ordained those 
laws, except so far as he has disclosed them, are alike shrouded 
in impenetrable mystery. Our own share in the great work of 
redemption,—faith and repentance,—is plainly made known— 
“ Enough for man to know,” but when we presume to speculate 
upon the motives and condition of Him by whom the redemption 
was wrought, when we attempt to measure and weigh, and adjust 
and appreciate this transaction, by the standard of human conduct 
and human motives, when we argue about it from analogies drawn 
from human forms of procedure, whether actual, or (as we have seen 
in the present instances), altogether imaginary and impossible, 
we go far to incur the reproach due to those who rush in where 
angels fear to tread. 

The transcendent and inscrutable character of the work of 
redemption, as regards our Lord’s agency, and the consequent 
mischiefs and imperfections of the attempts so commonly and 
so complacently made to define it, have perhaps never been 
better shewn than by the late S. T. Coleridge in his Aids to 
Reflection. He says, “The article of redemption may be con- 
sidered in a twofold relation. In relation to the antecedent, 
that is, the Redeemer’s act, as the efficient cause and condition 
of redemption ; and in relation to the consequent, that is,—the 
effect in and for the redeemed. Now it is the latter relation in 
which the subject is treated of, expounded, and set forth by St. 
Paul. The mysterious act, the operative cause, is transcendent. 
Factum est, and beyond the information contained in the enun- 
ciation of the fact, it can be characterized only by the conse- 
quences ;” and again, “The causative act (in redemption) is a 
spiritual and ¢ranscendent mystery that passes all understanding.” 

It may, perhaps, be said that the belief in Forensic Imputa- 
tion, even if erroneous, is at least harmless-—an enthusiastic extra- 
vagance—an error on the right side. But if any errors are on 
the right side, this is certainly not one of them, for no errors can 
be more disastrous than those which lie at the very foundation of 
the Christian faith. As Archbishop Whately has well said in his 
treatise on Imputed Righteousness, “ Nothing is harmless which 
may put a stumbling-block in the way of any sincere Christian, 
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Nothing is harmless that tends to give an undue advantage to un- 
believers—to disgust some with what they are told is the orthodox 
faith—and to furnish others with objections against it, by insert- 
ing doctrines which the Scriptures do not warrant. Nothing is 
harmless that leads to a depreciation, a dread, or a neglect of the 
divine instructions of the Apostle Paul, and such is most remark- 
ably the case with the system I have now been considering.” 
The Archbishop’s remarks in reprobation of the doctrine of 
Imputed Righteousness apply with equal, or indeed far greater, 
force to that of Imputed Guilt. For instance, what can tend to 
give an undue advantage to unbelievers, and to disgust some with 
what they are told is the orthodox faith—(if we understand that 
it comprises the doctrine of the Trinity)—than the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s assertion, that one person of the Trinity, “ of 
one substance power and eternity” with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost,—God made man,—was regarded and punished as a male- 
factor by God the Father,—falling into his hands as a criminal 
in the power of the judge or executioner to endure ‘the worst,’ 
and to suffer pangs of remorse like those which tortured the 
traitor Judas ?—Can that belief be harmless which involves con- 
ceptions of the Deity, worthy rather of the anthropomorphism 
of the Buddhist or Hindoo superstitions, than of the Christian 
faith ? é. WF, 








Explorations in Palestine-—Mr. Grove publishes a report, which he 
has just received from Lieut. Warren, R.E., who is conducting the ex- 
plorations in Jerusalem for the Palestine Exploration Fund. At the 
Dead Sea he found with some difficulty the Ordnance Survey beach mark, 
which is in good preservation, but is covered up. The level of the sea is 
within a foot of what it was when Captain Wilson levelled there, but 
during the spring months it must have been 5ft. 6in. higher. Lieut. 
Warren has surveyed on the other side of Jordan about 400 square miles, 
which, with 600 to S.W. of Jerusalem, and 250 in the Jordan valley, 
will make in all 1250 square miles. 
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ON THE INVENTION OF THE ALPHABET. 
By tHe Rev. Dr. Bruckner. 


In the year 1828 Champollion the younger first landed on the 
Egyptian coast for the purpose of deciphering the hieroglyphics. 
He had been inclined to such studies from his youth up, and he 
had been instructed by his brother, Champollion-Figeac, besides 
which, he was supported in the most liberal manner by the 
French government. Champollion fulfilled the destiny of his 
life with astonishing rapidity, for during only sixteen months’ 
residence he accomplished the complete decipherment of those 
sacred signs, a task which many learned men had hitherto tried 
in vain, and which most of them had abandoned in despair. As 
if by magic, he triumphed over the mysterious meed of wonders, 
and seized, at the foot of the Pyramids, a more brilliant and 
abiding victory in the realm of letters, than thirty years earlier 
his countryman Napoleon had won at the head of his army and 
with his whole fleet. 

Scarcely returned to Paris, he had just time to arrange his 
papers, and prepare them for the press, when death snatched him 
away. He died in 18382, in the forty-first year of his age. His 
great work, which, with reference to his brief sojourn in his native 
land, he pathetically called ‘his visiting card to posterity,” was 
given to the world by his brother, at the command of the then 
Minister of Public Instruction, Mons. Guizot. It was entitled 
The Egyptian Grammar, in three parts, and was first published 
in 1836 or 1837. It is a work of such surpassing merit, that it 
will ever remain the fountain of knowledge as to our acquaint- 
ancé with that language. He was followed by the Italian, 
Rosellini, who collected together the monuments of Egypt, 
sacred, regal, and domestic; whilst the honour of Germany 
was vindicated by our countryman Richard Lepsius, who, 
through the munificence of the late King Frederick William IV. 
of Prussia, in the year 1841, undertook a similar scientific 
expedition into the land of Ham. 

We give this short introduction because the invention of the 
alphabet, which forms our present subject, is intimately con- 
nected with the decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
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It is only by their help that we can reach our desired goal, and 
trace out from the commencement those steps by which the 
human mind arrived at such an important discovery. 

To this end, we must review the Egyptian monumental 
inscriptions, and we shall do it as briefly as possible, under the 
guidance of an accomplished leader, to whom we owe a tribute 
of thanks, which, were he living, he would probably have for- 
bidden, but which now must be awarded to him as his just 
due. Gesenius, under the head “ Paleography,”’ in the Halle 
Encyclopedia of Sciences, instituted some valuable researches 
into this matter. It was one of the last labours of this dis- 
tinguished scholar, written in his best manner, clear, instructive, 
acute, a model of German industry and scholarship ; but still 
without any certain results. Founded upon his suggestions, 
therefore, we pursue our own theory in the following inquiry. 

1. All writing may be called a representation of speech to 
the eyes, in contrast to what we receive by the ears, and it has 
commenced by endeavours to delineate the object itself. Thus 
the lion was figured as near to nature as the artist’s talent per- 
mitted, and such sign-writing, directly imitating nature, is called 
the hieroglyphic or Kyriological writing proper. 

We may compare with this the sound-imitating element 
(onomatopeia), such as the names of animals in the mouths of 
children, which in every tongue are the first and earliest attempts 
at speech. In this simple and natural style the picture will 
represent the word, and the group will compose the sentence. 
The knowledge of any particular language, therefore, is unne- 
cessary to comprehend the meaning, for it presents itself visibly 
to the understanding without the intervention of words. To 
this class belongs the oldest and largest part of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics—the original writing of the Chinese, and to this 
day of the native Mexicans. 

2. Men must advance a step further when they wish to ex- 
press in writing, not merely visible objects, but abstract ideas, 
which do not admit of material representation. When such ideas 
could be naturally connected with some outward form, the man- 
ner was to make the pictured object subordinate to them, as, for 
example, to take the lion for the symbol of strength or domi- 
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nion. This originated a second order of hieroglyphs,—the sym- 
bolical. No special language is needed to understand this form 
either, but the intellect of the reader must be exercised to 
abstract the inward meaning from the outward delineation. 
The Egyptians pursued this method with great acuteness, and 
very often with a profeund knowledge of nature, as evidenced by 
their symbols. To this class belongs also a small portion of 
Chinese hierography. 

3. Thus with this second class of signs a new method was 
discovered to express an immense number of words, but still 
there always remained over a large number which could not 
thus be expressed, and for them arbitrary signs had to be in- 
vented, forming the third class of hieroglyphics. This kind of 
writing is the form commonly used by the Chinese. They have 
from twenty thousand to thirty thousand arbitrary signs, with 
two hundred and fourteen rooé signs, through which all the others 


must be interpreted. 

As characteristics of these three forms of writing, we give the 
following examples from the Egyptians :—The crocodile symbo- 
lizes viciousness ; the hawk, swiftness; the fly, impudence; the 
sparrow (the plague of their fields) wickedness. True to nature 
are the following :—The bee, as the emblem of sovereignty, be- 
cause it cannot exist without a queen; the vulture, for maternal 
love, because of its tender care for its young; the falcon, for su- 
blimity, because of its soaring flight; the eagle’s eye, for pene- 
tration and contemplation, because it was believed that this bird 
could gaze upon the sun undazzled. 

Sometimes a part was put for the whole, as, for example, an 
ox’s head for oxen; two mailed arms for a warrior. Or the 
cause was put for the effect, as the sun for day; the sky and 
stars for night. Or the effect might be put for the cause, as a 
smoking chimney for fire ; the tool sometimes stands for the 
workman, such as pencil and palette for the painter; an eye for 
a watchman ; two wine vessels for wine; a beehive for honey ; 
the king is symbolized by his sceptre; the priest by a vase 
pouring out libations. Amongst the Chinese, a woman with a 
broom betokens a matron; aman upon a mountain a hermit. 
With another class the reason for selection is either doubtful 
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or arbitrary, or unknown, such as an ostrich feather for justice, 
perhaps because all the feathers of the ostrich are said to be of 
equal strength ; the palm branch for the year, probably because 
the palm every year puts forth twelve shoots. 

The flower of the lotus is the emblem of Upper Egypt, and 
the papyrus stems for Lower Egypt; a cross with a handle 
stands for the sign of life, and, united with a substantive, be- 
comes the adjective “living,” e.g., reposing on the breast of a 
deity, it means “the living God;” a child or a palm reed sig- 
nifies “ young,” and a white onion means “‘ white.” 

The dual number in Egyptian is expressed by doubling the 
sign, or by two vertical strokes; the plural by three signs, or 
three vertical strokes ; three men stand for mankind. 

Minerals are expressed by strokes, which are arranged in 
groups for greater convenience; a third or fourth part is indi- 
cated by the number with a mouth added, to express a portion ; 
the feminine gender is shewn by the section of a circle, and 
sometimes by an egg. 

The Egyptian tongue has no declensions, therefore, the rela- 
tion of its words must be gathered from their position. The 
nominative always stands first, the genitive follows immediately, 
then comes the verb, and, lastly, the objective. The compara- 
tive is formed by the repetition of the adjective ; the superlative 
by a threefold reiteration as great-great-great. 

To particularize a few of the verbs :—two eyes mean “ to see ;” 
an outstretched hand, “to give.” As a substantive it would 
signify “liberality ;” and a closed hand “ avarice,” as in 1 Kings 
x. 13, “Solomon gave her out of hand, i.e., according to the li- 
berality of the king ;” a figure walking means “ to walk,” and if 
reversed, “to return ;” a figure kneeling, with uplifted hands, 
means “to supplicate ;” three men following each other, “ to 
follow ;”? a man with a stick, “ to chastise ;’’ an arm with a club, 
“to be strong ;” two arms with a sword and shield, “ to fight ;” 
a star denotes “to honour ;” an eagle’s eye, “ to contemplate.” 

To distinguish between the signs proper and the sigus sym- 
bolic—that is, to decide when the picture of an eye denotes the 
member, and when it means a watchman—other marks have to 
be added, which Champollion named determinatives; such, for 
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instance, is a thigh bone, for all bodily members; an animal’s 
skin for quadrupeds; a goose for birds; a tree for trees; three 
grains of gold for metals ; and water for liquids. Even amongst 
ourselves we use something similar for our symbolical and 
arbitary signs,—as a cross + for one dead; a cross, heart, and 
anchor, for faith, hope, and charity; we have the symbolical 
science of heraldry, and the language of flowers, this last resting 
upon natural expression. The language of the deaf and dumb 
consists of symbols, and that of the telegraph of arbitrary signs ; 
still more analagous are medical signs and those of the kalendar, 
being a mixture of the sign proper, the symbolical, and the 
arbitrary, which to this day are as mysterious and incompre- 
hensible to the uninitiated as the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

4. The above threefold kinds of writing, which, in reference 
to their forms, we have called picture writing, and to their 
meaning, symbol writing, must in use have encountered many 
difficulties. In the first place, they were very intractable, and 
whilst they appear almost entirely upon pyramids, obelisks, and 
other public monuments, they become unrecognizable, through 
abbreviations and adaptations, as cursive writing. In this form 
they appear in rituals, of which the famous Book of the Dead, 
preserved in Pisa, is an instance ; also for contracts and matters 
of ordinary business. The material for these was usually 
papyrus with coloured ink, and this abbreviated character was 
called the demotic or vulgar writing (grammata rustica). 

Picture writing then must always be liable to a species of 
uncertainty, because the same emblem is sometimes employed 
literally, and sometimes figuratively. It must also always re- 
main meagre and incomplete, because the most important parts 
of speech, nouns, pronouns, and particles can never be definitely 
expressed. Their flexion, gender, and number cannot be given, 
without which no language, and still more, no written language, 
can be made fully intelligible. 

The Chinese, to surmount this difficulty, have invented 
arbitrary signs for the pronouns and particles, by which they 
increase their obscurity. The substantive pronouns, however, they 
have divided into vocables, for which they have proper signs. 
For instance, Christ is pronounced in Chinese Chi-li-si-tu-se. 
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The Egyptians, however, who were obliged to strive after 
the greatest possible exactness, because the names of their own 
kings and provinces were engraved upon the monuments, found 
themselves obliged to invent a new and surer method of expres- 
sion, and thus were driven to devise a new cheirography. They 
applied Czesar’s maxim of warfare, “ divide et impera,” to their 
words, and divided them, not into syllables like the Chinese, but 
into sounds, which they expressed in a simple and skilful manner. 
For every sound they choose a particular sign, the name of 
which began with this sound, so that the sign does not stand 
for the whole word, but only for a single sound ; example, lion, 
loboi, gives the L; hand, Thoth, givesthe T, and soon. This 
make the fourth, and by far the most important, class of hiero- 
glyphics, viz., the phonetic. 

Thus we have arrived at a completely new kind of writing, 
which, in respect of its quality, we call phonetic ; and, in respect 
of its form, alphabetic or orthographic, the derivations of which 
from picture writing can no longer be denied.* Yet simple and 
easy as the transition from the one to the other was, it took 
place late in time, and only when it had become an absolute 
necessity. It is in harmony with this law, that through the 
Shemitic alphabet the key should be found to decipher the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. Apparently, when Champollion went to 
Egypt, it was his intention to apply this law to the engraved 
characters ; and by means of it he arrived at his great discovery. 
This, however, does not detract from his originality. 

At first several signs were used to express the same sound ; 
example, for R., a mouth, a pomegranate, or tears, all which words 
in Egyptian begin with R. The earliest grammar presents us 
with an alphabet of two hundred and twenty-one sounds, of 
which forty-eight are vowels or dipthongs ; but gradually these 
became contracted to two fixed characters for each sound, and 





* We would here call attention to the analogy which exists between the 
invention of signs for sound and the discovery of printing. Long previously 
had mankind been acquainted with woodcuts to represent scenes or images. 
Sometimes these cuts had names or sentences written over or under them. The 
great discovery consisted in this, that at last single letters were found out of 
which every required word could be composed. 
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Lepsius has again reduced this ponderous alphabet to thirty 
sounds, expressing twelve of our consonants and three vowels. 

Hieroglyphical writing, then, consists of a mixture of the 
proper, the symbolical, the arbitrary, and the phonetic signs, as 
we find them upon monuments or in papyri, and the same word 
is often repeated twice for the sake of plainness, being written 
once properly or symbolically, and the second time in separate 
letters, as, for instance, “the king,” expressed by his symbol 
the bee, and then written phonetically. So far the Egyptians 
advanced towards the invention of an alphabet and no further. 
They did not, like the Chinese, go half way. They stopped 
short of the goal altogether, and the last step which they had to 
make, in order to appropriate to themselves the merit of the 
invention of the alphabet, viz., the rejection of all the hiero- 
glyphs difficult to learn or use, and the selection of a few fixed 
signs for sound, they left unsurmounted. 

The results of their newly deciphered and most interesting 
literature are not yet fully developed, and the learned will long 
have to employ upon it their diligence and acuteness, even after 
our means of information have become more accessible and 
numerous. We shall certainly derive from them much new 
information as to the language, archeology, and history of many 
ancient peoples, but they will scarcely fulfil the expectations 
which were at first excited by those newly opened treasures, and, 
least of all, will they impose upon theological students as they 
did upon the late Chevalier Bunsen, who sought to rectify the 
whole history and chronology of the Bible by the Pyramids. 
Their decipherment was in itself a triumph of genius, and we 
believe it enables us to trace to a new source the invention of 
the alphabet, to which subject we now return. 

1. The oldest alphabet known to us is the Pheenician, as we 
find it upon coins, votive tablets, signets, and other remains 
(to be seen in Gesenius’s Monumenta Phenicia, Leipzig, 1840). 
It rests upon the law above stated, i.e., it uses a figure for the 
sound with which the word begins, such as the imperfect picture 
of an ox (Pheenic. aleph) for an a, the figure of a tent (beth) 
for 8, the rough sketch of a camel’s neck (gimel) for y, and so 
on. In short, it is composed entirely of Phoenician signs, 
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whence we trace its development from the hieroglyphics, and 
deduce the proposition that the inventor of this alphabet was 
acquainted with the Egyptian system of writing, and therefore 
that he was instructed in it by Egyptian masters. No other 
nation besides the Egyptian is likely to have originated the same 
idea, and no alphabet has ever been discovered amongst any 
other people which we could call their independent invention. 

2. This Phcenician alphabet is, in figure, name, value, and 
order of letters, the same as the old Hebrew, and it is the com- 
mon belief that the square letter or Chaldee alphabet now used 
in our Bibles was derived from it. It may be, however, that 
these latter are the older of the two, for they give the characters 
in a more precise manner, and there appears to be the same 
relation between the (so-called) old Hebrew and Pheenician 
form, as between the hieroglyphics upon the monuments and the 
demotic writing. The elaborate square letters give the impres- 
sion of being the original for the exclusive use of sacred docu- 
ments and tables of law. The old Hebrew, which we find upon 
the coins of the Maccabees, signets, and so forth, is more like a 
cursive writing for the ordinary affairs of life. 

If we consider the fanatical strictness of the Jews after their 
exile, it is scarcely credible that their holy records should then 
for the first time have been written in a character which they 
learned from their oppressors. That the coins (200 a.c.) should 
be older than the oldest codices which we possess of the Old 
Testament proves nothing, for the rolls were always buried as 
soon as they ceased to be used in the synagogue. But, however 
this may be, it is certain that all other alphabets have sprung 
from this one, and that it is the mother of the Hebrew as well 
as of the Greek and Roman. According to Herodotus, Pliny, 
and Plutarch, Cadmus brought letters from the Pheenicians 
to the Greeks, and this tradition is elevated to the dignity of 
fact from the evident relation which the one bears to the other. 

2. The second peculiarity which strikes us in this ancient 
alphabet is its richness, for many delicacies of pronunciation are 
expressed in it by signs, which are lost in the borrowed alphabets. 
Whilst the Egyptians contented themselves with fifteen sounds, 
the Phoenicians had twenty-two. Of these, five are sibilants 
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from lisping s to harsh sch, and four are gutturals, from the 
softest aspirate to the harshest ch. There are, besides, many 
sounds accompanied by a gentle aspirate, so that the language 
for which they were composed must have been full of life and 
expression. Herder says of it, ‘‘ The Hebrew tongue pants and 
breathes ; the Greek sounds and thrills.” In short, it is the 
Shemitic character of the alphabet which is stamped upon it, and 
which has never been questioned. It is adapted to a Shemitic 
organ of speech, and the inventor must surely have belonged to 
a Shemitic people.’ 

3. If we examine this alphabet more minutely, we shall find 
that it has been constructed so as carefully to avoid difficulties in 
reading and writing. Let us inquire from what objects the several 
letters have been taken, and we shall see in them tokens of the 
foresight and consideration of the inventor. He selects for his 
letters those members of a man’s person which serve for speak- 
ing and writing, such as the thinking head, often divided into 
forehead and hind head, the mouth, the teeth, the eye, and 
above all, the hand, chiefly the writing hand (kaph), and perhaps 
teth, which may be derived from the Egyptian Tot, meaning 
also “the hand.” 

The next objects selected were those which betokened his life 
and occupations, 7.e., those which appertain to a shepherd’s life. 
We have the tent and its divisions; the door; the barred win- 
dow ; the pole and the tent pin. Also his herds of oxen and 
camels. Lastly, the instruments and accompaniments of such a 
calling ; the fold; the shepherd’s staff; the weapons to drive 
away wild beasts; the water pitcher, which he carried with him 
into the desert ; and the cross with which he marked his sheep. 
If to these we add the water, with its inhabitants, the fish, and 
the implements by which they are caught, we have here the 
sounds of the Hebrew alphabet. Of these again twelve belong 
to pastoral life, seven to the members requisite for speaking and 
writing, and three to fishing, as if in memory of Egypt and its 
rivers teeming with fish. 





* Compare the references in Gesenius, especially upon the changes which 
the Greeks were compelled to make in the alphabet which they borrowed, in 
order to suit it to their pronunciation. 
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From these premises we deduce our third position, viz.—that 
the alphabet was not invented by a commercial people like the 
Pheenicians,—for then we should have found in it the ship with 
its divisions,—but by a pastoral, and that its inventor was a 
shepherd. By this development from the picture ideal was formed 
a complete alphabet of twenty-two comprehensible and pleasing 
figures, sufficient to express every sound, and give voice to every 
thought. Its inventor may be called the father of eloquence. 
In his hand the graving stylus has become a sceptre with which 
he rules undisputed over sounds, and the reed a magic staff with 
which to warm, to instruct, and to cheer the spirits. To us he 
has transmitted the pen which, like a wing, enables our ideas to 
fly over time and space. 

The establishment of an alphabet is the first great advance 
towards freedom of mind, and its inventor must be reckoned 
amongst the greatest of human benefactors. The arrangement 
of it rests upon a base existing in nature, and we see what a 
magnificent structure he has erected upon it. To whom, then, 
is this signal merit due, and from what nation did he spring? or 
has he vanished from the world traceless and unknown? On 
this point we pass over the opinions of ancient authors. Gesenius 
adduces them only to refute them; but it is clear that in this 
our day we ought to have more light upon the subject than was 
possible to Cicero and the ancients, because they could not read 
the hieroglyphics. Gesenius concludes with these words : — 
“ Shall all these indications not point our researches to Hebrew 
writers settled in Egypt?” Yea, verily; but, like the Egyptians, 
he has halted on the very threshold, and forborne to take the 
final step. He adds,— Upon this head it is impossible to assert 
anything positive.’ Now, we thank him that he has left open 
to us the right to answer this question, for it is so apparent that 
every well-instructed scholar may hazard a reply. 

We have seen that the alphabet was developed from Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and that it was composed by a Shemite who had 








© A white man having opened a letter before some savages, and told them 
news out of it, which he had received from distant friends, they believed that a 
spirit had been imprisoned in the paper, which was now set free, and communi- 
cated with him. 
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led a shepherd’s life. In what celebrated man do these three 
marks meet? Surely in Moses above all others; “trained in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,” the adopted son of the king’s 
daughter; and we believe that it was he who invented the pho- 
netic alphabet for the Hebrews, and the continuous nations. He 
was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and drew in the speech of his 
parents with his mother’s milk. He often afterwards went out 
to see his brethren (Exod. ii. 11), and to learn their manners of 
life ; after which he passed forty years of patience and contem- 
plation as a shepherd in the wilderness of Midian. Amongst 
every other people to whom the invention of the alphabet is 
attributed, at least one of the foregoing marks is wanting, whilst 
they all exactly coincide in Moses.? 

4. The direct testimony of Eupolemus, preserved in Eusebius, 
is also exceedingly to the purpose :—‘‘ He has handed down to 
us many things about Moses worthy to be considered; for in- 
stance, that he was a first-rate scholar, and that he was the first 
who taught letters to the Jews; from them they were taken by 
the Pheenicians, and from the Pheenicians by the Greeks. He 
was also the first who gave written laws to the Jews.’’¢ 

Gesenius speaks slightingly of this historical testimony—but 
he does not venture to deny it—along with many other opinions 
of the ancients; indeed, he could not accept it according to his 
view of the sacred canon, because then the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch and the truth of the biblical history must be accepted 
also. We are far from stating this as a reproach; on the con- 
trary, we honour his memory as aman who has done much good, 





¢ So much may be conceded by the most cautious scholar, who must confess 
that it is at least probable that Moses may have been the inventor of the first 
alphabet, and before that of the newest Egyptian phonetic hieroglyphics, for both 
go upon the same principle, and appear to be kindred ideas of the same mind. 
In Acts vii. 22 it is written, ‘‘ Moses was mighty in words and deeds,” which 
alludes not to his miracles, already narrated in ch. v. ver. 36, but to his worldly 
influence and valiant acts in the land of Ham. Josephus tells us that he was a 
victorious general, triumphing for Pharaoh over the Ethiopians. 

* See Eusebius, lib. ix., c. 26, quotation from Alexander Polyhistor.—‘ Idem 
quoque plurima de Mose habet auditu digna Mosem (inquit) narrat Eupolemus 
primum sapientem fuisse, Judzisque primum literas tradidisse, a quibus eas 
Pheenices, ut a Pheenicibus Grecei acceperint.— Eundemque Judzis leges 
principem condidisse (Franciscus Vigerus, Edit. Paris: 1628). 
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and been extremely useful as a critical scholar. It is, however, 
clear that the existence of such a tradition should have some 
weight with impartial inquirers, and is fitted to excite reflection 
and stir up to further research. 

5. To the internal evidences from the compilation of the 
alphabet itself, and the external testimony of tradition, we may 
add a fifth argument, which is theological, or rather, perhaps, 
teleological. It will have influence with those who believe in 
the rule of God upon earth, and who are convinced that every 
great advance has taken place under his own immediate guidance. 
The sixty-six enumerated descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob had increased to two millions of souls during their so- 
journ of four hundred and thirty years in the fruitful and cul- 
tivated land of Egypt. A further step was then needed to fulfil 
the divine promise. It was time to call the first-born son of 
God out of the land of bondage, to fashion him by God’s laws, 
and to settle him in the promised land. This, however, could 
not be done without the acquisition of an easily learned and 
easily used writing. Hitherto all the knowledge of the patriarchs 
and the revelations of God seem to have been transmitted by 
oral tradition, a method possible in those times, because life was 
simple, the intellectual powers were concentrated, and traditions 
flowed in an even stream; besides, they probably had in use 
signs for numbers to assist the memory. But now a new era 
had begun: family annals were becoming national history; the 
stream of revelation was flowing more abundantly; the law, with 
its fulness of ritual, was added; and the memory could never 
have retained all these; they must necessarily be committed to 
writing. Very probably neither the Egyptians, sunk in their 
worship of nature, nor any other heathens were to have the 
honour of laying this corner-stone in God’s kingdom by the dis- 
covery of writing. The man whom he had selected and educated 
to be his ambassador and the mediator of his law, was to be 
the sacred penman of the divine acts and polity. The inventor 
of letters must certainly have preceded the giving of the law 
upon Mount Sinai; and without the former the latter could have 
had no permanent existence. If, therefore, Moses fixed his 
alphabet in the Arabian wilderness, he there took the first step 
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towards fulfilling his high calling, and to accomplish thereby, 
though unconsciously, more for the freedom of his people than he 
had previously done by his arbitrary slaughter of the Egyptian. 
Who is not here impressed by the striking analogy which ap- 
pears to the invention of printing two thousand years later, and 
that great event of the Reformation to which it led, and without 
which it could not have been accomplished? Never could 
Christendom have been flooded with the new light, and fed in 
continuous streams with divine knowledge, if the printing press 
had not been discovered; without this, Luther’s impassioned 
theses would have died away upon the spot where they were 
uttered. But, through printing, the thunderbolts which he 
launched from the cathedral at Wittemberg resounded all over 
the Christian world. Through this he could incessantly renew 
and send forth his artillery; through this he could again place 
the darkened light of the Holy Scripture upon its candlestick ; 
he could become the founder of a new language and a new litera- 
ture, and he could rouse men’s spirits to an activity and a free- 
dom which had never been known since the days of the apostles. 
We cannot doubt that this stupendous discovery, which earlier 
centuries groped for in vain, has not only been brought about by 
God’s providence precisely in our day, but that it is also an in- 
strument in his hand to effect something new upon the earth 
which is to work for the advance of his kingdom. If the inventor 
of the alphabet was Moses, we must believe that his invention 
was an inspiration from the Most High; and certainly he conse- 
crated it to the sublimest uses, in that he employed it to inscribe 
the great acts of the Lord. The books of Moses are not the 
oldest writings in the world, but they are the oldest in any regu- 
lar alphabet. That the wonderful discoveries of our day are 
means in the hands of God to prepare and forward some of his 
hidden purposes, only blindness or incapacity can deny. It is 
the work of the Spirit of Christ, which breathed through his 
people, awakening them to the signs of the times, and enabling 
them to perceive the foreshadowings of the future. In these 
new discoveries we must not merely recognize a victory won by 
man’s intellect over the forces of nature, or instruments to in- 
crease the well-being of mankind, but we must regard them as 
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divine dispensations, a gracious development of God’s counsels, 
and a mighty progress in his kingdom, which will keep pace with 
it, and be its consequence. They include the germ of those 
things which are to come. Isaiah gives us the result in the con- 
cluding words of his prophecy :—“ For the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it ; for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.” It is, in one word, the second coming of 
Christ, for which the spirits of men are to be prepared; for 
them the ways are made smooth, and the destinies of Christen- 
dom are carried forward by steam and electric fire. The old 
world is perishing, and the new world is regenerating by fire ; 
light is conquering the darkness, and light is of God and with 
God. All theology, all interpretation, all conjecture as to the 
events and signs of the times are vain unless we can see in them 
God’s providence in the government of the world. Many a time 
has the church expected and hoped for the coming of the Lord. 
Men have prophesied of it and calculated for it from the days of 
the apostles down to the last seer; but never yet has a time been 
so replete with signs and harbingers as our own. 

As surely as the invention of the alphabet stands in connec- 
tion with the giving of the law on Sinai, and printing with the 
spread of the Reformation, as parts of a divine plan, so surely is 
the second coming heralded and prepared by the stupendous 
discoveries of steam and electricity. His first coming was pre- 
pared in a manner somewhat similar by the wide-spread empire 
of the Romans uniting so large a portion of the earth under one 
rule. The general multitude may pass by these things with in- 
difference, or consider them only in a material point of view, 
but we are persuaded that unprejudiced and reflecting Christians 
will sympathize with us, seeing that we pretend to no special 
illumination, but merely claim the free exercise of that under- 
standing which the Lord has at all times promised to bestow 
upon his church. Our object is to comprehend his acts, to dis- 
cover his will, and from the past to elucidate the present, and 
glance into the future. “Therefore, when these things begin to 
come to pass, lift up your eyes and look, for your redemption 
draweth nigh.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 

do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.) 


THE TWO DARIUSES (?) 


A work has been recently published under the title of Messiah the 
Prince, containing remarks on the views of Dr. Pusey and others, 
with a treatise on the sabbatical years and jubilees. Of two respect- 
able journals, one* considers that a clearer and fuller exposition of 
the prophecy of the Seventy Weeks could not be devised: the other* 
says, “ This is decidedly an able book ... We think the author has 
proved his great historical point, ‘ that Daniel’s master was no other 
than the great Persian king Darius, the son of Hystaspes, one of 
the best known kings in Persian history. There is some truth in 
the statement that Dr. Pusey, who had the key to unlock the mystery 
(of the Seventy Weeks), cast it away by surrendering himself into 
the hands of Prideaux.” 

The writer of this paper has not had an opportunity of perusing 
the work in question, but he has read carefully two able critical 
notices’ of it in the Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. This critic also 
considers that it must be conceded that the Darius of the Book of 
Daniel, and the Darius of the Books of Ezra, Haggai, and Zechariah, 
are one and the same. The writer’s object in drawing up this paper 
is merely to endeavour to shew the fallacy of this view, and to point 
out certain strong, or even apparently insuperable, objections to the 
proposed identification of the two Dariuses. It would seem that 
Dr. Pusey does not accept this identification. We are aware that 
the very learned Hebrew professor is not infallible; yet that such 
a profound scholar, after more than twenty-five years’ thoughtful 
study of the Book of Daniel, should not have discovered that the 
Darius of Daniel is identical with the Darius of Ezra, is doubtless a 
circumstance calculated to make us cautious how we consent to 
accept the proposed identity. 
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There are certain passages in the Book of Daniel which must 
be serious obstacles in the way of Dr. Pusey’s receiving this theory. 
Thus we have in Dan. i. 21, “ And Daniel continued unto the first 
year of king Cyrus.” And again (vi. 28), “So this Daniel prospered 
in the reign of Darius (the Mede), and in the reign of Cyrus the 
Persian.” And again (x. 1), “In the third year of Cyrus king of 
Persia a thing was revealed to Daniel.” On these passages the 
author of the critical notices in the Journal of Prophecy remarks,— 
“ Hence it follows that the reign of Cyrus followed that of Darius. 
The author of Messiah the Prince disposes of the difficulty by sup- 
posing that the passages in Daniel which speak of Cyrus are a forged 
addition to the book. We entirely dissent from this view.” 

How then can he, with such entire dissent, hold the identity of 
the two Dariuses? He considers “ that the actions of two distinct 
persons have been confounded together by historians under the name 
of Cyrus.” That is, this writer is of opinion that the Cyrus of 
Daniel is not to be identified with the Cyrus of Ezra. Accordingly, 
he supposes that in Daniel and Ezra we have one Darius, and two 
Cyruses. We shall not wonder if Dr. Pusey (though he has shewn 
in his Eirenikon that he can uphold what many thoughtful and sen- 
sible persons find it impossible to receive) decline accepting the 
theory that there are, in Daniel and Ezra, one Darius and two 
Cyruses. Nor will he, we presume, admit that the three passages 
cited above, are “a forged addition to the Book of Daniel.” We 
should not think it fair and reasonable to deal thus with Herodotus 
and Thucydides, Livy and Tacitus—to reject, as supposed forgeries, 
passages that oppose a favourite theory which we may sincerely 
believe to be true, and for no other valid reason than their opposi- 
tion to that theory. We must not forget that the Jews carefully 
looked to the preservation of the integrity of the text of the books 
which constituted their Hagiographa. There does appear to have 
been some carelessness of transcription towards the close of the Book 
of Nehemiah. But when we consider (judging from the words of 
our Lord in the New Testament) in how great reverence the Book 
of Daniel was held among the Jews, we may consider it as one of the 
last of the books in the Hagiographa likely to be disfigured and pro- 
faned by forged interpolations. 

Granting Daniel i. 21 and vi. 28 to have been added after the 
death of the prophet, it is very far from following that they are not 
authentic historical truths. Of two such illustrious personages as 
Daniel and Cyrus, we cannot doubt that authentic historical tradi- 
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tions would long survive among the Jews, both in Jerusalem and 
Babylon: and if the two passages were added before the death of 
Nehemiah (whose decease occurred later than a century after the 
third year of Cyrus), we may reasonably conclude that they assert 
what is historically true. And thus they are of importance to the 
devout Christian. They furnish strong ground for believing that 
Daniel was in the favour and confidence of the great Cyrus, when in 
the first year of his reign over Babylon and Jerusalem he publicly 
decreed the restoration of the captive Jews, and the rebuilding of 
their temple (Ezra i. 1, etc.), and that it was through the instru- 
mentality of Daniel’s shewing to the king the prediction of Isaiah, 
that the most high God moved Cyrus to take such a warm interest in 
the Jews and their temple. They also indirectly confirm other por- 
tions of Daniel’s book. Had Daniel been an obscure Jew, it is not 
likely Cyrus would have paid any serious attention to him. Grant- 
ing that Daniel had been the faithful, trusted, and honoured prime 
minister of Darius the Mede, what is more natural than that Cyrus 
should apply to him for information about the Chaldean kingdom, 
and be won to esteem him. And if it be true that in the preceding 
year, the prophet had been miraculously delivered from the den of 
lions, and that Darius the Mede had made a public decree command- 
ing all his subjects to tremble, and fear before the Gop or Dantet, 
Cyrus would hear of this, and thus be prepared to regard Daniel 
as one highly favoured of heaven, and to accept, on Daniel’s assur- 
ance, the words of Isaiah as a divinely inspired prediction. 

The passage at the end of the first chapter seems to teach us that 
after the first year of Cyrus Daniel had no personal intercourse with 
Cyrus, and this agrees with the testimony of secular history, that after 
the capture of Babylon, Cyrus engaged in fresh schemes of ambition 
and conquest. We should, indeed, have expected to have received 
from Daniel himself, at least, a brief allusion to what passed between 
him and Cyrus, when the latter took possession of the Chaldean 
realm. The record of Holy Writ, as gathered from Isaiah’s predic- 
tions, agrees with Herodotus (and we may perhaps add Ctesias) in 
making Cyrus to be the conqueror of Babylon ; no earthly potentate 
being superior or equal to him at the time. We, therefore, conclude 
that on the night in which Belshazzar, after having been divinely 
warned, through Daniel’s interpretation of the hand-writing on the 
wall, that his reign was come to an end, and his kingdom given to 
the Medes and Persians, was himself slain, that it was Cyrus who 
entered Babylon as a conqueror, at the head of the Medo-Persian 
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host. It is contrary, not only to the predictions of Isaiah, but still 
more so to the testimony of Herodotus and Ctesias, to suppose that 
any Mede or Persian was equal, much less superior, to Cyrus. We 
seem, therefore, forbidden by all these three authorities to think that 
Darius the Mede could take possession of the realm of Chaldea 
without the consent of Cyrus. Cyrus as the conqueror, and as 
sovereign of Media and Persia, could have taken possession of 
Babylon and Chaldea immediately on the death of Belshazzar, as he 
had assumed the sovereignty of Media on the overthrow and depo- 
sition of Astyages. As he had no intention of making Babylon the 
metropolis of his vast empire, instead of appointing a governor or 
viceroy, as might have been expected, he decided to give the Chaldean 
realm to Darius, son of Ahasuerus of the seed of the Medes. 

If the one hundred and twenty* provinces over which Darius 
the Mede reigned included only the dominions of Belshazzar, and 
Darius became king very shortly after the death of Belshazzar, we 
see abundant reason why the new king should have made Daniel 
one of his chief ministers. Cyrus and Darius being together at 
Babylon, would early learn Daniel’s interpretation of the hand- 
writing on the wall, and that Belshazzar had, in consequence thereof, 
proclaimed Daniel to be the third ruler in the kingdom. They 
would at once summon the prophet into their presence. They would 
learn from him that he had been very high in office under Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and would come to the conclusion that Darius could not 
find in Babylon a wiser or more trustworthy counsellor than this 
aged Hebrew. The testimony of Herodotus and Ctesias to the 
thorough subjugation of Media under the supremacy of Cyrus, when 
he overthrew and deposed Astyages, appears peremptorily to forbid 
the idea that Darius the Mede was the independent king of Media 
when he took the realm of the Chaldeans. Nor is it likely that at 
the age of sixty he would leave Ecbatana, the royal city and palace 
of his fathers, to reside at Babylon; and even Josephus (probably 
thinking that Daniel’s Darius was Xenophon’s Cyaxares) makes 
Darius return into Media after the conquest of Babylon. 


The most natural and obvious inference from the narrative of 


Daniel is, that Darius, on ascending Belshazzar’s vacant throne, 











# In Dan. vi. 1 it is said— Darius set over the kingdom (of Chaldea) one 
hundred and twenty princes.’ It is naturally inferred from this, that the 
kingdom was divided into one hundred and twenty provinces, which may have 
been of much smaller dimensions than the provinces into which the vast Persian 
empire was divided under Ahasuerus. See Esther i. 1. 
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took up his residence in Babylon, and that it was there that the 
prophet was cast into the den of lions for praying three times a day 
with his window open towards Jerusalem. Daniel was competent 
to be the chief minister under a king of Chaldea, but not equally so 
to be chief minister of a king whose dominions included Media as 
well as Chaldea. 

We have digressed further than we intended ; and have not yet 
noticed the assumption that the name of Cyrus in Dan. x. 1 isa 
forged addition or a transcriber’s error. And yet the text as it 
stands may be regarded as strikingly consistent with the narrative 
of Ezra. The attempt of the Samaritans to interrupt the rebuilding 
of the temple, and to intrigue with the officials of Cyrus against the 
Jews, would reach the ear of Daniel in the third year of Cyrus, and 
account for his mourning and fasting three weeks. At that time 
Cyrus was far away, and the prophet had no opportunity of inter- 
ceding with Cyrus in behalf of the Jews and their temple. We 
think that the text of Dan. x. 1 is correct as it now stands, and that 
i. 21 and vi. 28 contain authentic historical truth, and were not 
improbably added by Ezra—that the Cyrus of Daniel is identical 
with the Cyrus of Ezra—and that the order of the three kings of 
Babylon is, Darius the Mede, Cyrus, Darius the son of Hystaspes, 
not forgetting that two kings, the latter a usurper, intervened 
between Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes. 

Jewish historical and legendary traditions are both very unfavour- 
able to the proposed identification. We have the historical tradition 
in Josephus, who distinctly states that Darius the Mede preceded 
Cyrus in the sovereignty of Babylon. We have the Jewish 
legendary tradition, both in Josephus and the Apocrypha. Com- 
bining these two into one legend, we are taught that, after residing 
some time at Jerusalem as governor of the returned Jews, to which 
office he had been appointed by Cyrus, Zerubbabel travelled from 
Jerusalem to the Persian court, as soon as he heard of the acces- 
sion of Darius Hystaspes to the throne, with whom he had formerly 
been on terms of personal friendship. He was treated by the king 
with consideration and regard, and sent back with a large company 
of Jews to Jerusalem. Neither of these writers make any mention 
of the name of Daniel in connection with the Darius of Zerubbabel, 
and this may shew that neither of them had any idea that this 
Darius was to be identified with the Darius of Daniel. 

We now quote from another writer in the Journal of Prophecy 
the following passage : — “ Ezra speaks of the second year of a Darius 
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whom he calls king of Persia and king of Assyria. The author of 
Messiah the Prince identifies this Darius with Daniel’s Darius the 
Median ; and he holds that Ezra’s ‘second year of Darius’ was the 
second year of the Median Darius, ¢. e., the year immediately follow- 
ing that in which Daniel had been delivered from the den of lions. 
If so, at the very time when Tatnai and Shethar-boznai were en- 
deavouring to compel Zerubbabel and the Jews to desist from the 
work of the temple, which had been resumed at the divine command, 
Daniel, the illustrious Hebrew prophet and statesman, was prime 
minister at the court of Darius, no other subject being so high in the 
esteem and confidence of that sovereign. Nor would any other 
earthly object be so near the prophet’s heart as the rebuilding of the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

“ On this strange hypothesis we seem called on to believe that 
Daniel, during probably a year and a half, had never once named the 
decree of Cyrus concerning the Jewish temple to Ezra’s Darius, 
and, indeed, that the illustrious prophet never openly exerted him- 
self to render any important assistance to the returned Jews, while 
he was prime minister to Ezra’s Darius. 

“ And is it not equally inexplicable that Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
should not have written to Daniel, when so high in the favour of 
Darius, earnestly urging him to exert himself in promoting the 
rebuilding of the temple of the God of their fathers. And how do 
all these perplexities and inconsistencies disappear, if only we sup- 
pose that the Darius of Daniel is not to be identified with the 
Darius of Ezra.” 

On the generally received view of the Book of Daniel, there are, 
as we have already observed, one or two agreements with the Book of 
Ezra not undeserving of notice. “ Daniel continued unto the first 
year of Cyrus.” Darius the Mede no longer residing as king in 
Babylon, Cyrus, having annexed Babylon to his own Persian Empire, 
would establish a governor there; and Daniel, bending under the 
load of years, his services no longer needed, would withdraw into 
peaceful and secure retirement. And Cyrus himself, being far away, 
absorbed in his schemes of ambition and conquest, could not be 
reached by the Jews or by Daniel. 
why we read of no publie application on the part of Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua to Daniel, when the Samaritan colonists began to 
obstruct the work of rebuilding the temple. 


This may be a sufficient reason 


This obstruction 
would seem to have taken place about the close of the second year 


of Cyrus. The tidings would speedily reach Daniel, and affect his 
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heart with sadness and disquietude; and this will account for 
his “three weeks of mourning” in the ¢hird year of Cyrus, men- 
tioned in x. 1, 2. 

We now proceed to make a second quotation from the paper from 
which one extract has already been laid before the reader. “ Accord- 
ing to the theory of the author of Messiah the Prince, the first 
year of Darius, ¢.e., the year in whieh Daniel was miraculously 
delivered from the lions, was 493-2 B.c., and the second year, when 
the king received Tatnai’s letter, and when he appears to be still 
ignorant of the decree of Cyrus concerning the temple, was 492-1. 
Let us transcribe, side by side, the two following jextracts from 


Daniel and Ezra :— 

‘‘ Supposed date of the decree here 
quoted, 493-2 s.c. ‘Then Darius 
wrote unto allf people, nations, and 
languages, that dwell in all the earth, 
Peace be multiplied unto you. I make 
a decree, that in every dominion of my 
kingdom, men tremble and fear before the 
God of Daniel; for he is the living God, 
and stedfast for ever, and his kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed, 
and his dominion shall be even unto 
the end. He delivereth and rescueth, 
and worketh signs and wonders in 
heaven and earth, who hath delivered 
Daniel from the power of the lions’ 
(Dan. vi. 28). 


“In the year following cir. 492-1 
(about a year before the battle of Ma- 
rathon), Tatnai is supposed to have 
addressed the following request to 
Darius.—‘ Now, therefore, if it seem 
good to the king, let there be search 
made in the king’s treasure house, 
which is there at Babylon, whether it 
be so that a decree was made of Cyrus 
the king to build this house of God at 
Jerusalem, and let the king send his 
pleasure to us concerning this matter.’ 
Then Darius the king made a decree, 
and search was made in the house of 
the rolls, where the treasures were 
laid up in Babylon,’ ete. (Ezra v. 17). 





“Tf our author’s theory be correct, how are we to account for the 
perplexing fact that king Darius in 493-2 B.c., cannot speak too 
highly of the God of Daniel, nay, he promulgates a decree com- 
manding all his subjects to adore and tremble before him; whereas, 
in the very next year, 492-1, he appears never to have heard the 
name of Daniel or of Daniel’s God, nor to have been aware of the 
decree of Cyrus concerning the temple until the letter of Tatnai 
called his attention to it. Is it conceivable (if the Darius of Daniel 
was indeed the Darius of Ezra) that Daniel, who loved Jerusalem 
as he loved his life, should not have gladly taken advantage of the 
strong impression produced on the mind of Darius, by the miraculous 





J Daniel gives us the genuine decree of the king, but in so doing, he is not 
to be understood as asserting that the Median Darius was king over “all people, 
nations, and languages, that dwell in all the earth.” 
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deliverance from the lions, to bring about the early and vigorous 
resumption of the interrupted work of the house of God at 
Jerusalem ?” 

We have now to appeal to the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. 
In the early part of the first chapter of Haggai, the Most High 
brings a charge against the returned Jews, the terms of which are 
singularly unfavourable to the notion that the Darius of Ezra and 
Haggai is identical with the Darius of Daniel. The charge is, that 
the returned Jews reply to those who remonstrate with them on the 
neglect of an important duty, “ The time is not come, the time that 
the Lord’s house should be built.” Now this plea would have been 
simply absurd, if Daniel had been at that time the all-powerful and 
confidential minister of Darius. Zerubbabel and Jeshua could have 
urged, and the returned Jews could not have denied the plea, that 
Daniel’s elevated position and influence at the monarch’s court 
rendered that time most especially favourable for resuming the re- 
building of the temple. 

We are next to appeal to the testimony of Zechariah. “ Upon 
the four-and-twentieth day of the eleventh month, in the second 
year of Darius,” they whom the Lord had sent to walk to and fro 
through the earth said to the angel of the Lord, “ We have walked 
to and fro through the earth, and, behold, all the earth sitteth still, 
and is at rest.” Now, if the Darius of Daniel is really identical 
with the Darius of Ezra, Haggai and Zechariah, and if he took the 
realm of the Chaldeans in 493-2 B.c., then in his second year, late in 
which Zechariah saw the vision, Darius and his courtiers were form- 


ing plans and making preparations for a formidable invasion of 


Greece, which was to terminate in the disastrous defeat at Marathon. 
Accordingly, we should not expect the heavenly messengers to bring 
back at such a time the pacific message, “ Behold all the earth sitteth 
still, and is at rest.” 

Upon the whole, we regard the testimony of Isaiah and Herodotus 
(and also that of Ctesias), who seem to describe Cyrus as the supreme 
Oriental potentate when he took Babylon; the Jewish historical 
and legendary tradition, as found in Josephus and the Apocrypha, 
and the statements of the Books of Daniely Ezra, Haggai, and 
Zechariah, to be all very unfavourable (and some of them directly 





& Daniel’s elevation to be one of the chief ministers of the Median Darius 
did not weaken his devoted love for Jerusalem. For we read (vi. 10), that 
“‘when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he went into his house; and 
his window being opened in his chamber towards Jerusalem, he kneeled upon 
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opposed to) the notion that the Darius of Daniel is to be identified 
with the Darius of Ezra. 

We have neglected to notice the revolt of the Babylonians from 
Darius, who took the city after a siege of twenty months, cir. B.c. 
516. He lowered the walls and dismantled the fortifications. It 
seems therefore inexplicable, that Darius should be described as so 
taking the kingdom of Chaldea in B.c. 493, twenty-three years after 
this murderous triumph over Babylon, that the year 493 should be 
called by Ezra, or any other writer, the first year of “ Darius.” 

Nor does it seem to be credible that Darius Hystaspes, after 
having degraded (so to speak) Babylon in 516, should make that 
city his royal residence in 493. And thus, every inference from 
Daniel’s narrative, that Darius the Mede made Babylon his me- 
tropolis, and the place of his royal residence, is a presumption, more 
or less strong, that lre is not to be identified with the Darius of Ezra. 


G. B. 





THE REV. C. HOPE ROBERTSON ON THE ETERNITY 
OF FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. 


Tue best thanks of all who hold more hopeful views concerning the 
future of a large portion of the human race, than are contended for 
by the writer of the above article (Vol. I., p. 56, Fifth Series), are 
certainly his due, for presenting the arguments in support of the 
orthodox belief, in so concise a form that their examination is much 
facilitated. After a careful perusal of the article in question, we have 
been struck by, and have felt very thankful for, the appearance it 
presents as a whole ; which, as an attempt to prove an important doc- 
trine, seems to us, where not a complete failure, pre-eminently unsuc- 
cessful and unsatisfactory. Disagreeing entirely from the writer’s 
conclusion, that sufficient is there collected “to establish the waver- 
ing, and strengthen the weak faith,” in “the orthodox belief of our 
Church,” we purpose examining, as briefly as possible, the arguments 





his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before his God as he 
did aforetime.” Is this to be regarded as fiction? And if we accept it as 
truth, who can believe that such a fearless worshipper of his God, and devoted 
lover of Jerusalem, could have been at the very summit of favour and confidence 
with Darius, for a year and half, and not have perseveringly and urgently 
pleaded with him in behalf of Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and the temple at Jerusalem, 
earnestly calling his attention to the decree of Cyrus? 
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by which he imagines he has proved the Eternal Punishment of un- 
believers. Whether such is the belief of the Church of England, 
or not, cannot affect the question at issue, and we do not pretend to 
be able to give an opinion upon it; but the following quotation from 
a bishop who was the tutor of William Pitt, will shew Mr. Robertson 
that there is, at any rate, a difference of opinion on the point. “I 
shall endeavour to prove that the doctrine of Universal Redemption 
is asserted in Scripture, and maintained in the public formularies of 
our Church, and that there is no authority in either for the Calvin- 
istic doctrines of Election and Reprobation.”* The language of the 
Thirty-first Article is strongly in favour of this opinion. “The 
Offering of Christ, once made, is that perfect redemption, propitia- 
tion and satisfaction, for all the sins of the whole world, both original 
and actual.” 

Mr. Robertson draws proofs of his position from seven sources, 
which we will notice in the order in which he gives them. 

I. The words of Holy Scripture. We of course admit that this, 
as every other question which relates to “the ways of God to man,” 
must be decided “by what He has Himself declared He will do.” 
We also agree with Mr. Robertson, that no conclusion should be 
arrived at, without “‘ most certain warrant from God’s own Word;” 
which “certain warrant,” in support of the Eternity of Future 
Punishments, we hold is not contained in God’s Word—the balance 
of evidence being decidedly on the other side. The bias of the 
translators of the English Bible has been most certainly on the side 
of Eternal Punishment ;' and to this, and the “exclusive” tendency 
of all religious systems, are to be attributed, in a great measure, the 
strong hold which this doctrine has on the popular mind. But bad 
as our Bible is in this respect, it is not so bad as it is continually 
made to be, by writers who quote carelessly, and without consulting 
the book itself. We are told by Mr. Robertson (p. 57), that “This 
punishment is, in various passages, described as ‘ everlasting destruc- 
tion,’ ‘everlasting shame,’ ‘eternal death, ‘everlasting burnings,’ 
‘torment for ever and ever,’ ‘eternal damnation.’” Now, as to the 





4 A Refutation of Calvinism, etc., ete., by Geo. Tomline, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln and Dean of St. Paul’s. Fourth edition. 1811. p. 185. The above 
quotation is from the fourth chapter, on ‘‘ Universal Redemption, Election, and 
Reprobation,” which he states was a charge to his clergy, and published at their 
request. 

‘ See an article entitled ‘‘ Plea for a Revised Translation of the Scriptures.” 
J. S. L., Fifth Series, Vol. I., p. 156. 
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first, St. Paul does not say the punishment of unbelievers is “ ever- 
lasting destruction,” but “everlasting (duos, age-lasting) destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord,” (2 Thess. i. 9,) which is a very 
different thing, and can only mean the banishment of unbelievers 
from God’s presence so long as they remain such. Neither “ever- 
lasting shame” nor “eternal death” occurs in the Bible from begin- 
ning to end, and where Mr. Robertson finds “ this punishment” thus 
“described” we cannot even conjecture. “Everlasting burnings” 
occurs once (Isaiah xxxiii. 14), “ Who among us shall dwell with 
the devouring fire? Who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings? He that walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly,” 
etc., where it is surely sufficiently obvious that no reference to future 
punishment can have been intended. The phrase “torment for ever 
and ever” does not occur at all, but reference may be intended to 
the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, or to Rev. xiv. 11. Con- 
cerning the former, it is impossible to take the parable literally ; the 
difficulties are insurmountable, and it appears to refer solely to the 
rejection of the Jews (typified by the rich man), and the reception 
of the Gentiles (typified by Lazarus) into “Abraham’s bosom,” 
that is to say, the privileges of the Jews’ As to the latter, it is 
only necessary to say that if the passage and its context are to be 
taken literally (which is absurd), the reference cannot be to the 
future punishment of the wicked, after judgment, as plagues on the 
earth are mentioned as occurring subsequently. ‘“ Eternal damna- 
tion’ occurs once (Mark iii. 29), but there the readings are divided 
between xpioews ‘judgment,’ and anaprypatos ‘sin’ (Vulgate delicti), 


” 


and the only thing that is certain, is, that “ damnation” is no¢ meant. 
Nothing more remains to be noticed but the oft-quoted discourse 
(Matthew xxiv. and xxv.), the key to a comprehension of which 
appears to be the question of our Saviour’s disciples (xxiv. 3), “Tell 
us when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy 
coming, and of the end of the world” (ovvtedeas 70d ai@vos, end of 
the age, dispensation. See Hebrews ix. 26). To attempt an ex- 
planation here would occupy far too much space, but if Mr. Robertson 
will refute the arguments by which Dr. Lee has shewn the long past 
fulfilment of this prophecy,* we may be disposed to enter with him 
into the question, whether his literal interpretation is correct. 

5 Cf. Three Questions Proposed and Answered. By the Rev. David Thom. 
Second Edition. 1835. pp. 191—193. 

* An Inquiry into the Nature, Progress, and End of Prophecy. By Samuel 
Lee, D.D. Cambridge. 1849. pp. 133--136, and books ii. and iii. 
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How it may be said, “that every expression is used which could 
have been used, to convey the impression that this future punish- 
ment would never cease,” we cannot discover, as an intelligent ex- 
amination of the passages which are called proofs, certainly shews 
that the facts are against such an assumption. We do not wish to 
deny that there are many passages which appear to refer to some 
kind of punishment for unbelievers; but most of them are obviously 
figurative, and very difficult to understand. We follow a well under- 
stood rule, in explaining them by other passages, concerning which 
there can be no doubt whatever. We will quote a few such. If 
there is anything in God’s Word which has more prominence than 
another, it is, that Christ came into the world “to make an end of 
sins, to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness” (Dan. ix. 24). “For this purpose the Son of God 
was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil” 
(1 John ii. 8. See also Heb. ii. 14). Are sins made an end of ? 
Will the works of the devil be destroyed, if one of Adam’s race 
endures unheard-of torments through the act of the evil one? If 
this be true, Christ’s mission was not to destroy the works of the 
devil, but to perpetuate them—to endow them with a never-ending 
vitality, a vitality which they would not have possessed but for that 
mission (as we are taught that through Him alone is the resurrection 
of the dead), and He must therefore have caused their sins to be 
imputed to millions, whose existence would otherwise have been, in 
mercy, ended with their physical death. 

“ All things shall be subdued unto him,” says St. Paul (1 Cor. 
xv. 28). How then can there be an opposition kingdom, planted by 
the devil, endless as God’s own, where are held in iron fetters a large 
portion of the human race—a kingdom which He either cannot, or 
will not destroy? Such an idea is inconsistent with any rational 
comprehension of the divine attributes. “ Behold, the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world,” said John the Baptist 
in prophetic ecstacy, when the Messiah was revealed to him, and the 
same grand truth is repeated again and again throughout Scripture. 
Types, symbols, prophecies, and their gospel fultilment—all bear 
witness that Christ died an offering for ALL sin—that He tasted death 
for every man. 

Which of these classes of texts should explain the other? We 


reply in the words of Tholuck,’ “ These two classes of texts seem to 


‘ Quoted in The Universalist. Vol. i. 1850. p. 249. 
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me contradictory ; I cannot reconcile them. But when I reflect on 
the character of God, as a being of Jove, I lose all my doubts. Those 
passages are dark, but here all is light. Man has not utterly lost 
God’s image; there is something holy in him still—the flaming eye 
of God, the conscience; and wherever there is this foothold, God 
will gain the heart at last.” We would not, in the smallest degree, 
limit the blessings promised to believers; they are God’s Israel ; His 
adopted children, and His Church ; they are already in His kingdom ; 
but that they are the sole partakers of the sacrifice of Christ, it is 
impossible to prove from Scripture. The promises of God to be- 
lievers are independent of, and in addition to, the pardon and imputed 
righteousness which our Saviour’s obedience, more than co-equal 
with Adam’s disobedience, secured for all men. Of what God’s 
promises to believers, the forfeiture of which is the punishment of 
unbelievers, consist, we are assured it “hath not entered into man’s 
heart to conceive,” but remembering our Saviour’s cross and passion, 
let us no longer picture to ourselves “a sole exclusive heaven ;” let 
us no longer despise and reject our brother, who has not made his 
peace with God in our way; and let it not be the sad lot of any to 
say, in this day of Christian light and liberty—as St. Paul himself 
had to say— We suffer reproach, because we trust in the living 
God, who is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.” 
‘‘God’s punishment for unbelief is evidently meant to be feared and 
avoided.”” What is its character, or whether it is exacted in this 
world only, there is not sufficient Scriptural evidence to decide au- 
thoritatively, but we trust we have shewn that God’s Word has been 
falsely charged with teaching its eternity. 

II. Mr. Robertson finds “strong support to the orthodox view 
of our Church” in the value of our Lord’s atonement. A perusal 
of this portion of his argument has caused us very much surprise. 
We are pained to see, on the part of a minister of the Gospel, such 
an utter misconception of the mission of Christ. God gave up his 
Son that He might be just, and yet the justifier of the ungodly. 
“ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them” (2 Cor. v.19). Adam never had more 
than a contingent immortality, which he forfeited. Immortality is 
an attribute, not of the creature, but of the Creator only (1 Tim. vi. 
16). “The first Adam was made a living soul (yv¥xnv Cwoav, Gen. 
ii. 7, LXX. See the same words applied to the life of beasts, Gen. 
i. 20, 21, 24, 30, and ii. 19, both in the Hebrew and Greek); the last 
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Adam was made a quickening (LIFE-atvin@) spirit.”” The whole 
human race was under a settled curse and banishment from heaven, 
(negative, not positive punishment), a curse which the “ wondrous 
substitution of the Creator for the creature ” removed for ever. It 
is therefore incorrect to say, that if all men are to be saved, Christ 
“saves us from only a passing and short punishment.” "What Christ 
saves all men from, is annihilation, non-existence; what He raises 
them to, is a future existence, eternal life (Romans v. and vi., and 
1 Cor. xv). “God was working for eternity, and our eternity de- 
pends on that work.” He degrades and undervalues Christ’s atone- 
ment, who limits the number of those who partake of it ; not he who 
says it availed for the whole human race, and will not admit, contrary 
to God’s Word, that its non-acceptance nullifies and destroys it. 
We charge the upholders of this doctrine of Eternal Punishment, 
and salvation only by faith, with the degrading and inhuman, yet 
logical and necessary, consequence of their theory ; that millions, who 
never heard the name of Christ, are raised to endless punishment, 
because—and solely because—He who bore the world’s sin‘ rose from 
the dead, and became the first-fruits of them that slept.” We see in 
our Saviour’s “ life-long weight of grief,” in “His curse-bearing 
agony,” in “the priceless value paid for our redemption,” not the 
danger of eternal punishment and ruin—by all this, barely and con- 
ditionally escaped,—but an absolute certainty, that these were not 


endured for a select few, but for every human being, all equally 


8) 
undeserving of the priceless favour. 

III. Mr. Robertson thinks that Eternal Punishment is the “ ne- 
cessary condition of lost souls.” It seems absurd to argue that any- 
thing is the “necessary condition” of those whose state (if there 
are such, which we deny) is utterly unknown; and we are inclined 
to leave this argument, the only foundation of which is assumption, 
to the refutation it carries with it, merely noticing one or two points. 





For an explanation of the distinction between the Soul and Spirit, see an 
article on the “ Tripartite Nature of Man” (Vol. L., p. 65, Fifth Series), also the 
latter part of an article, by the same writer, on “ Eternal Punishment and Im- 
mortality ” (J. S. L., January, 1866). We desire to eall the attention of the 
talented writer of these articles to the works of the late Dr. David Thom on the 
subject. His recently published posthumous work on the “ Soul and Spirit ” is 
doubtless in his hands, but should he not possess a previous work, ‘ Three Ques- 
tions proposed and answered,” second edition, 1835), which shews that Dr. 'T’. 
held similar opinions nearly forty years since, the writer will be very glad to 
lend it him, if he will communicate through the Editor. 
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We have yet to learn that the firmest believers ever, either lived, or 
died, except “in sin and inclined to sin,” but we do not therefore 
conclude “ they will always continue in a state of sin,” because “the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us (7.e., believers) from all sin,” and 
not ours only, but the sins of the whole world (1 John i. 7, and ii. 2), 
evidently not in the present state of existence, for either class, pro- 
ducing a sinless disposition; therefore, of necessity, producing that 
disposition—that holiness, without which “no man can see the 
Lord”—in a future state for both. Faith, however well-pleasing 
and acceptable to God, is not an act which, in itself, can make a 
sinner morally higher, or better fitted for the companionships of 
heaven. That is the work of renovation which Christ will accom- 
plish, when He “ shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto his glorious body.” We therefore think that any argu- 
ment, drawn from the moral unfitness of an unconverted man for 
future happiness, has no force whatever; as it applies equally to 
every human being, without that change which Christ, not faith, 
brings about in and for every man. 

We cannot bring ourselves patiently to consider useless, aimless 
punishment, “punishment simply punitive, not remediative.” It 
would be a disgrace for any human government to administer its 
laws so. How then can it be possible for the merciful God to do 
eternally, what the most cruel man would be ashamed to do for a few 
years? It is impossible. In the words of one of Christ’s most 
faithful servants, “ Eternal torments pay no debt; eternal torments 
cancel no offence; eternal torments have no satisfaction to divine 
justice ; eternal torments are inconsistent with divine purity; because 
such a state, instead of extinguishing, accumulates offence. Eternal 
torments are an absolute denial of Christ’s dying for our offences, 
and rising again for our justification.” 

IV. As to “the analogy of fallen angels,” we confess Mr. 
Robertson has got quite out of our depth. Beyond one or two 
casual references to such beings, we are told nothing about them. 
These references are obviously figurative; as obviously misunder- 
stood, and to a great extent incomprehensible. We do not know 
whether a Redeemer has been provided for them, or whether they 
require one; and it is by no means likely our curiosity will be satis- 
fied on either point. The passage Mr. Robertson quotes (Hebrews 
ii. 16), in which he jumbles the textual and marginal readings toge- 
ther, evidently means that for His visit to this world, Christ did not 
take on him the nature of angels, but that of man. The interpretation 
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Mr. Robertson puts on this passage, is contrary to that of the 
English translators, and its obvious meaning; and his deduction is 
therefore fallacious. If his reading be correct, the reference is to all 
angels, bad and good. We have already given reasons for believing 
that Christ died for every man, and will therefore defer the argument 
that devils are more likely than men, to be permitted to leave the 
common place of punishment, until we have scriptural proof that 
either of them gets there. 

V. The argument drawn from the “principles of government,” 
human and divine, loses any force it might have possessed, when 
Christ’s mission is looked upon as we have been trying to con- 
sider it in the preceding pages. If, in a future state, there is any 
possibility of a “rebellious element ;” if any can be in a “ chronic 
state of rebellion,” or “ plunge again into crime ;” such vagaries are, 
judging from the analogy of the present condition, as likely to be 
indulged in by believers as by unbelievers. We think that, in a 
future state, the disposition to rebel, or to do anything contrary to 
the will of the supreme Sovereign, will be completely at an end; we 
think that every thought and every act will be in harmony with 
His; that as “we shall know, even as also we are known,” we shall 
comprehend and acquiesce in His commandment, which is “holy, 
just, and good ;” that this change from a finite to an infinite state of 
existence, from earth to heaven, will be the lot of all for whom 
Christ died—every man. When Christ reigns, after having drawn 
all men unto him, can there be any truth in the picture Mr. Robert- 
son draws P 

VI. The analogy of human government. Human punishments 
ought only to be inflicted for the sake of example to others, or refor- 
mation to the criminal; though they are too often prompted by a 
feeling of revenge, miscalled justice. The duration of the crime has 
nothing to do with the duration of the punishment. To follow the 
analogy in divine government :—for the sake of example to others, 
future punishment is obviously useless, when all who are not in 
course of being punished, are beyond the chance of sinning. Refor- 
mation cannot be the motive if the punishment is eternal. Surely 
none will suppose revenge is. Therefore there is no motive, and such 
punishment is impossible. As to the doctrine of sin being infinite, 
and needing an infinite punishment, that which is finite cannot do 
what can be magnified into infinity. The finite origin of the sin 
effectually prevents this. If every violation of God’s law is an infi- 


nite sin, deserving an infinite punishment, every keeping of it, must 
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be an infinite virtue, deserving an infinite reward. Apart from this, 
whether the punishment of sin be finite or infinite, Christ has borne it. 

VII. We certainly cannot see how “the failure of other modes 
of deterring from sin in certain cases,” can be a reason why future 
punishments are endless. A supposed beneficial effect in certain 
cases proves nothing. If fear of endless torment has promoted the 
spiritual welfare of any, it is only another proof that God causes 
even man’s misconceptions of His Word to promote His ends. We 
cannot but think that God has both foreseen and intended, that the 
Bible should be variously understood by those who look to it as 
their guide. The doctrine of future punishments does not by any 
means stand alone in this respect. If Mr. Robertson considers 
every doctrine drawn from Scripture, which has had a beneficial 
effect in certain cases, thereby proved to be correct, we are afraid he 
will have to import into his creed many doctrines which are utterly 
inconsistent with each other. 

If unbelievers are to be eternally punished in a future state, 
where is their place of punishment spoken of? Certainly not in 
the Bible. Every one who has given the subject the slightest atten- 
tion is well aware, that hell, in the sense in which that word is now 
understood, is not mentioned in Scripture. 

If those miracles of our Saviour had alone been recorded by the 
Evangelists previous to performing which He asked the sick to be- 
lieve (such as Matt. ix. 22 and Mark x. 52, see also Matt. xvii. 20, 
etc.), it would have been asserted that only believers were healed by 
Him. It is however impossible to imagine that only believers were 
healed, on such occasions as those related in Matt. xii. 15 and xiv. 14; 
the faith of the centurion, also, caused his servant to be healed; and 
therefore such a theory cannot be maintained. Similar forms of 
expression are used in relation to God’s spiritual gifts. Are they 
inconsistent with each other? Again, Christ either died for every 
man, or He died for believers only. Those who think themselves at 
liberty to explain away passages which teach the former, must be 
prepared to consign to eternal torment every heathen, child, and 
lunatic, or their “essential belief” vanishes. If Christ only died for 
believers ; evidently, only believers can be saved. If the line be once 
removed, where can we stop? Any argument which will prove the 
salvation of one unbeliever, will prove the salvation of all. For our- 
selves, we are content with the simple declaration of Scripture, that 
Christ died for all, and are certain that none for whom Christ died 


can perish. 
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In conclusion, we look upon the sacrifice of Christ as an act 
which is finished, and can neither be added to nor subtracted from. 
We believe that that sacrifice removed the sin of the world, not 
merely in the usually understood sense, that all may save themselves 
by believing; but that sin is made an end of, put away, utterly 
abolished in God’s sight, from the completion of the sacrifice; and 
in its effect upon the race of man, from the close of this dispensation. 
We think that the special promises to believers are atémos, “ age- 
lasting,” in this world, in this life alone; that the punishment of 
unbelievers is, similarly, in this life alone. And truly, no Christian 
can think over what he has received, without feeling the truth of our 
Lord’s declaration, that His people “shall receive an hundredfold 
now in this time” (Mark x. 29, 30). The peace of mind, the know- 
ledge of his Saviour’s love, which no worldly distress can remove, 
is, in itself, a glorious reward. Similarly, the ever-abiding curse of 
an unbeliever, is uncertainty as to his future; an uncertainty which 
nothing but true belief can remove. In the age to come, all have 
aidvos life, a life co-existent with that age which is really eternal. 

We think it the duty of a Christian preacher to proclaim the 
Gospel, the glad tidings, remission of sins by this Man; and to ask 
all to believe and accept that message ; not that by this act they save 
themselves, but simply manifest their joyful and thankful acceptance, 
and willing participation, in what was done for them eighteen cen- 
turies ago. We do not think universal salvation should be pro- 
claimed to the world; our thoughts on the subject might never have 
been committed to paper but for Mr. Robertson’s article. Those 
who receive the message of redemption should read God’s Word, 
and determine this, as every other point, for themselves. 

Painfully conscious though we feel, of having omitted much which 
bears materially upon our view of the question; we trust we have 
said sufficient to induce some to search God’s Word, without the 
“extinguisher ” which orthodoxy too often places over it. 

As surely as God is the omnipotent Ruler of the universe; so 
surely will He accomplish what He designs. Our Saviour shall yet 
see of the travail of His soul, and be satisfied; and satisfied we are 
certain He will not be, while His enemy reigns over one for whom 
He died. The Gospel of Christ’s redemption is a glorious and a 
blessed truth ; man’s belief will not make it more true; man’s un- 
belief cannot make it a lie, “for the gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance.” 
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THE SEVENTY-WEEKS PROPHECY IN DANIEL. 


At page 476 of your last number, the Rev. Franke Parker offers 
some strictures on my interpretation of the Seventy-Weeks Pro- 
phecy in Daniel, inserted in your number for January; to which I 
beg leave to make some reply. 

I. In my argument I have assumed the correctness of the re- 
ceived chronology, which places the commencement of the Pelopon- 
nesian war in B.c. 431. Mr. Parker would throw it back twenty 
years ; and with it the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, who 
died, according to Thucydides, in the seventh year of the war. I 
have read with attention his Light on Thucydides and The Athenian 
Fear ; but with sincere respect for his learning, industry, and Christian 
zeal, I feel unable to adopt his chronological scheme, because it is 
open to stronger objections than that which he would supersede. 

No doubt several dates of the Parian Marble, and the twenty 
archons mentioned in Demosthenes and elsewhere, but not found in 
Diodorus’s list, present a difficulty to the followers of Diodorus: I 
therefore fortified myself with the authority of Corsini, whose strong 
opinion in favour of Diodorus Mr. Parker candidly cites ; and then 
goes on to cite his equally-strong opinion in favour of “ the author 
of the Parian Chronicle,” which he evidently thinks neutralizes the 
other, for he presently adds: “ With this testimony of Corsini to 
the Parian Chronicle, it seems strange that any one should rely on 
the fasti of Diodorus.” He justly thinks Corsini a decisive 
authority ; but if he reads on a little further he will perceive that 
his testimony is—not to the Parian Chronicle itself, which he pro- 
nounces erroneous in differing from Diodorus but—to “the author” 
of the Parian Chronicle, whom he believes to have been so well- 
informed and so accurate a person, that he can only attribute the 
errors of his chronicle to the blundering of the mason who engraved 
the Marble: “ Tantum certé abest, ut erroris hujus labem in accura- 
tissimo scriptore admittendam existimem, ut hac etiam in parte 
ipsius Fastos accuratos esse, omnemque dissidii vel erroris causam 
imperito quadratario tribuendam esse, contendam ; qui non ubique 
eerte, sed variis solum in locis, auctoris mentem aut caleulum minus 
accurate nobis expresserit.” This is very important, because it 
proves that Corsini gave his verdict in favour of Diodorus, with all 
the pros and cons of the case before him. Mr. Clinton mentions 
some causes which contributed to make the lists of archons inaccu- 
rate, and upholds Corsini ; but adds, that Wesseling, in his notes on 
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Diodorus, has illustrated the archons so copiously, as to supersede 
and surpass Corsini.” 

Mr. Parker states that he fetches his arguments, not from the 
history of one kingdom only, but from those of “ Persia, Macedon, 
Rome, and Athens ;” but Clinton and the learned authors of ZL’ Art 
de Verifier des Dates have done the same, making collateral histories 
check one another; and I must continue with them to believe that 
the Peloponnesian war began in B.c. 431. 

II. Mr. Parker objects to my placing our Lord’s crucifixion in 
the year a.p. 29; and to the sense in which I take “the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius Cesar’s yyeuovia,’ Luke iii. 2, in order to suit this 
date. 

1. He says, “The crucifixion must have been on a Friday, and 
on a full moon,’ when the sun was in Aries? According to Columella, 
the sun entered Aries the 17th of March.” He rightly supposes 
that our Lord expired at the time when the Jews generally would be 
killing their Paschal lambs, for this is what Philo is speaking of; and 
he says that this was done 7 ayvi tovtw (Nisan), rept teooapesacce- 
KaTyy nmepav, feXNovtos Tod GeAnviaKoD KUKNOU yvecOar TAHOUpadds, 
t.e., “ when the moon’s orb was about to become full of light.” The 
Latin translator, missing the point of s«éAXov7os, renders this, “ toto 
lune orbe collustrato lumine;’ which has misled Mr. Parker into 
saying, that the crucifixion must have been ox a full moon, instead 
of just before a full moon: according to Philo and Josephus, Nisan 
15 was always on the full moon between March 17 and April 17. 
Hence Mr. Parker’s year, A.p. 33, is out of the question; because in 
that year the Paschal full moon, or Nisan 15, was on a Friday (as 
he proves from Ferguson’s Astronomy) ; therefore Nisan 14, when 
the Paschal lambs would be killed, was a Thursday, but our Lord 
was crucified on a Friday. 

The real problem to be solved is, to find a year within the neces- 
sary limits, in which the ful? moon between March 17 and April 17 
fell on a Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath. In the ten years from 
A.D. 25 to a.p. 34, there is one year, and but one, which fulfils this 
condition, viz., A.D. 29: In that year, the true time of full moon at 
Jerusalem (by Hansen’s Tables) was on the Jewish Saturday, March 
19, at 9h. 26m. p.M., and that would be the canonical Nisan 15. The 
true time of new moon was Friday, March 4, at 2h. 26m. A.M. Mr. 


* Philo de Mose IIT, tom. ii., p. 169. » Joseph., Ant., iii., x., 5. 
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ing sunset : therefore Saturday, March 5, would be the canonical Nisan 
1; and Friday, March 18, would be the canonical Nisan 14, on which 
day our Lord was crucified. I have ascertained these facts from the 
careful computations of Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, and Mr. 
Hind, of the Nautical Almanac Office, and there can be no mistake.? 

If our Lord then was crucified at the Passover, a.p. 29 (as ap- 
pears from Mr. Parker’s own references rightly understood), and if 
his public ministry lasted three years, he was baptized somewhat 
before the Passover a.p. 26; and his forerunner might begin about 
the Feast of Tabernacles, or September, .p. 25. 

2. St. Luke’s “ fifteenth year of Tiberius Ceesar’s yyenovia” has 
to be reconciled with the last date, a.p. 25; and Mr. Parker objects 
to my mode of doing this. He cites several instances from Philo and 
Josephus, where the word 7yenov<a is used of the reign of an emperor 
in the ordinary sense; and then says, “ We presume no doubt can 
exist, that St. Luke by the fifteenth year of the yyenovda of Tiberius 
must have meant the fifteenth of his reign after the death of 
Augustus.” But doubts on this subject do exist, and have long 
existed, among learned men; for the simple reason, that it has been 
found impossible to make out the Gospel chronology satisfactorily 
on that hypothesis. It is but reasonable therefore to enquire, 
whether St. Luke may not have computed this hegemony from an 
earlier epoch. It is notorious, that the reigns of kings and emperors 
are often computed from more epochs than one. To take an instance 
of this from Scripture. Nebuchadnezzar was associated with his 
father in the kingdom just before his expedition against Jerusalem, 
two years before his father’s death. The Jews, who first became ac- 
quainted with him by that expedition, computed his reign from the 
earlier epoch; the Babylonians themselves computed it from his 
father’s death. Hence we have a double computation of the years of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign in Scripture itself; for Daniel followed the 
Babylonish computation, but all other parts of Scripture that mention 
him follow the Jewish.” 

In like manner, Tiberius Cesar became first known as emperor to 
the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine by the law which made him 
emperor in all the provinces three years before the death of Augustus. 
That death made no difference in the hegemony conferred on Tiberius 
by that law, except that he held it alone ; he only continued to hold 

9 See my Papers in J. S. L., Jan. and Oct., 1863, and Jan., April, and Oct., 


1866. 
r See Prideaux, Ad annos B.c. 606, 604, 562. 
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the hegemony, which he had already held in the provinces for three 
years. Coins bearing his “image and superscription” were struck at 
Antioch and Seleucia pointing to that early epoch, some of which are 
still extant. Luke, as a citizen of Antioch, would be well acquainted 
with that law and those coins. The other five notes of time which 
follow in the same sentence are taken from the province ; it is per- 
fectly natural, therefore, to conclude, that Luke means Tiberius’s 
provincial yyenovia, and dates its fifteenth year from his first acces- 
sion to it in a.p. 11. Mr. Parker objects, “ As the joint reign of 
Tiberius with Augustus was but three years, how could St. Luke 
have spoken of the fifteenth year of it?” But I have nowhere de- 
scribed the jycuovca as “ the joint reign of Tiberius with Augustus ;” 
that is his own phrase, not mine. 

I hope that Mr. Parker will deem this reply to his strictures 
satisfactory ; and that he will allow that I have produced a straight- 
forward exposition of the prophecy, and verified its fulfilment ac- 
cording to the received chronology. If so, I trust he will allow that 
this is strong presumptive proof that the received date of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war is correct; and that the prophecy is thus seen to be 
what Sir Isaac Newton considered it, the pillar of Christianity. 

St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, JostaH Pratt. 

August 22, 1867. 





ON MR. GILLESPIE’S ARTICLE, “ JOB.” 


Tne Book of Job is either pre or extra Judaic. The social condition 
which it reveals is patriarchal. It knows nothing of a ceremonial 
law, or of the existence of great empires. The grandeur of its ideas, 
the freedom of its speculations, and the sublimity of its symbolism, 
tell of the liberty and independence of the desert. Its general tone 
and the character of its theosophy ally it to the religious systems of 
those early ages which preceded any formal revelation, and of which 
Brahminism, Zoroastrianism, and Druidism, were the later corrup- 
tions, in the Arian division of the Caucasian or Adamic race. If 
so, the Book of Job is unspeakably valuable as a portraiture of the 
thoughts and feelings of Semitic men, ere their phase of the primal 
faith underwent corruption at the hands of Egyptian priests and 
Assyrian Magi. 

Did not Moses find it among Jethro and his people. Its tone and 
style are so different from that of the greater part, if not the 
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whole of the Pentateuch, that the author of the one could scarcely 
have been the author of the other. Moreover, Moses was bred from 
his very cradle among the ritualistic priests and polished courtiers 
of Egypt, a country especially under the influence of tradition and 
precedent. Now the author of the Book of Job was especially a 
child of nature (in the latitude of Syria and Arabia). It is not, 
perhaps, too much to say, that he must have been a tented dweller in 
the wilderness. Had it been written by one of the later prophets, it 
would have been dogmatic and denunciatory. But it knows nothing 
of the evils of a perverted faith, or the corruptions of an effete and 
complex civilization. 

Of course I can be no judge of its Hebrew, but even should this 
be found to bear some indications of a later period, this would only 
suffice to prove that, in its present form, it is a transcription from 
some older record. Its essentially primal character is stamped on 
what is far deeper than mere verbal specialities, i. e., on its ideas. 

J. W. Jackson. 


IGNATIUS AND NICODEMUS. 
I rrust I may be pardoned calling your attention, and that of others, 
to two sentences which appear in the epistles of Ignatius, as found 
in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library (Apostolic Fathers), published 
by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

In the Epistle to the Magnesians, p. 181 (shorter text), the fol- 
lowing appears : “ And therefore He (i.e., Christ) whom they (i. e., the 
prophets) rightly waited for, being come, raised them from the dead.” 

In that to the Trallians, p. 200 (longer text), is found, “ He (7. e., 
Christ) descended, indeed, into Hades alone: but He arose accom- 
panied by a multitude,” ete. 

If the former should be said to have reference to Matt. xxvii. 
52, surely the latter cannot. 

Can there be, in either the one or the other, allusion to the 
Apoe. Gospel of Nicodemus, chap. xix., ver. 12, “ And taking hold of 
Adam by his right hand, he (i. e., Christ) ascended from hell, and all 
the saints of God followed Him ?” 

If so, how will this affect the authenticity of the epistles of 
Ignatius ? James Brrerby, 

Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Mossley, near Congleton. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1866. By 
Henry Parry Lippoy, M.A. London, Oxford, and Cambridge : 
Rivingtons. 


Tue Bampton Lectures for 1865, by Mr. Mozley, gave us great satis- 
faction, and Mr. Liddon’s course for 1866, now before us, is an equally 
admirable book. A copy of each in the hands of every clergyman in 
the united kingdom would be an immense boon, for there are few who 
have not, at some time or other, to defend as well as to propagate the 
faith, and to shew the reasons for belief. Many have not alone to shew 
the reasons for belief, but to defend those reasons, to defend their de- 
fences, and so on in perpetuum. Beside all this, they have to carry 
war into the camp of the aliens, to scatter it by the sword of truth, and 
to destroy it by the fire of saint-like zeal. For this so great work 
leisure and means are, not seldom, all too scantily supplied. Never- 
theless, the fact remains, we live in the age of apologetics, and every 
man must do his duty as best he may; and, for practical purposes, such 
volumes as those of Messrs. Mozley and Liddon are sure to be a great 
help. 

The lectures of Mr. Liddon are many-sided, and nothing short of 
a perusal of them can suffice to enable any one to realize their variety 
and comprehensiveness. And yet their author says, “ Eight lectures 
can deal with little beyond the outskirts of a vast, or, to speak more 
accurately, of an exhaustless subject.” If he says this after printing 
seven hundred and seventy octavo pages, we may guess how limited a 
knowledge of the theme most of us possess. In his first lecture he 
observes that the question is a strictly theological one (Matt. xvi. 13), 
affirming that Christ is the Son of Man, and enquiring what He is be- 
side. ‘To this question of enduring interest three answers are possible, 
the Humanitarian, the Arian, and the Catholic. After remarking on 
the advantages of the Catholic answer, he states the ground he takes, 
and removes preliminary objections. The second lecture is on “ Anti- 
cipations of Christ’s divinity in the Old Testament” (Gal. iii. 8). The 
principal divisions are,—1. Foreshadowings, and 2. Predictions and 
announcements. Arguments are here skilfully combined with facts, 
and the whole is applied to the question at issue. The third lecture, 
on “Our Lord’s work in the world a witness to His divinity” (Matt. 
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xiii. 54—56), comprises three chief divisions,—1. Our Lord’s plan; 
2. Success of our Lord’s plan; 3. How to account for the success of 
our Lord’s plan. This is a singularly interesting lecture, and readers 
will not fail to admire its copious diction, its happy arrangement, its 
flow of ideas, and its abundance of appeal to fact. The fourth lecture, 
“Our Lord’s divinity as witnessed by His consciousness” (St. John x. 
33), starts by shewing that the Christ of history is the Christ of dogma, 
and goes on to treat of the Gospel miracles and our Lord’s self-asser- 
tion. Under this second head it is noted that the first stage of His 
teaching was chiefly ethical; and that the second stage was one of in- 
creasing self-assertion. The author then views this self-assertion in its 
bearing upon the human character of our Lord. The conclusion of the 
argument is, that either Jesus was consciously and culpably insincere, 
or that He spake truth, and must be taken at His word. The fifth 
lecture is on “‘ The doctrine of Christ’s divinity in the writings of St. 
John” (St. John i. 1—3). It opens with a condensed, but lucid and 
complete, summary of objections to the fourth Gospel, and the facts 
which refute them. The distinctive features of this Gospel are next 
pointed out; it is supplementary, polemical, and dogmatic. The re- 
maining leading propositions of this masterly lecture are :—It is a life 
(that is, John’s Gospel is a life) of the Eternal Word made flesh; It 
is in doctrinal and moral unison with John’s Epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse; Its Christology is in essential unison with that of the Synoptists ; 
It incurs the objection that a God-Man is philosophically incredible ; 
and St. John’s writings oppose an insurmountable barrier to the theory 
of a deification by enthusiasm. The sixth lecture is “Our Lord’s 
divinity as taught by St. James, St. Peter, and St. Paul” (Gal. ii. 9). 
This is a very full examination of the evidence supplied by the apostles 
just named, and an intimation that St. Jude’s Epistle implies that 
Christ is God. Having thus gone over the entire ground of Scriptural 
testimony, the author proceeds in his seventh lecture to treat of “ The 
Homoousion”’ (Tit. i. 9). This is not simply a dry doctrinal discus- 
sion and analysis, but has a literary and historical character, which 
makes it both interesting and instructive. It supplies very powerful 
proof that the author’s doctrine was always the orthodox faith of the 
Church. “Consequences of the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity” is the 
subject of the last lecture (Rom. viii. 32). What these consequences 
are is stated with much force and precision. A few useful notes and a 
good index conclude the volume, the course of which we have too 
briefly and inadequately sketched. 
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Mr. Liddon is one who reads, remembers what he reads, and reasons 
upon what he reads; he has a happy facility in expressing himself; 
and a spirit of deep-toned and powerful religious sentiment pervades 
all he writes. Such men are an ornament and a treasure to any church, 
and contrast most favourably with half-earnest and noisy pretenders 
who think by superficial learning and undigested arguments to over- 
throw the ancient faith. We are thankful that the honour and glory 
of the Lord Jesus can never be assailed by any proud boasting Goliath 
with impunity, for some David is sure to gird on his armour for the 
defence. It is to some extent unfortunate that if a German, a French- 
man, or some stranger attacks Christianity, there is in many minds 
such a presumption in his favour, that they either dread him or are in- 
clined to believe him. It is also indubitably true that in this country 
Unitarianism has some powerful supporters, and that the New Testa- 
ment has some able opponents. But, notwithstanding these facts, there 
is a broad and deep conviction in the popular mind which will not soon be 
uprooted, and which God in his providence preserves by such agencies 
as those of Mr. Mozley and Mr. Liddon, and a host besides. Of course 
Mr. Liddon’s book is not popular in its form, but it will be read by 
those who will assimilate its facts and ideas, and its beneficial influence 
will be felt by many who never hear of it. Considering the enormous 
importance of St. John’s Gospel at this time, it is a question whether, 
if practicable, the fifth lecture, which treats of St. John’s writings, 
should not, wholly or in part, be published separately for wider circu- 
lation. There was some sagacity in the remark of somebody, that if 
he could dispose of St. John’s Gospel, he should not be long in bringing 
down all the rest, and perhaps Christianity itself. 

Christian Schools and Scholars ; or, Sketches of Education from the 
Christian Era to the Council of Trent. By the Author of “The 
Three Chancellors,” “ Knights of St. John,” ete. In Two Volumes. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Tue design of this work is excellent, and its author has read much, and 

amassed a large collection of curious facts, although it cannot be denied 

that he is wanting in critical acumen. This is the weakness of the 
book, and our heart has been pained by the presence of apocryphal and 
fabulous matter, indiscriminately intermixed with genuine history, and 
set out as such. ‘The very first chapter, on “The rise of Christian 
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schools,”’ is marred by the incorporation of legends which have no his- 


torical foundation whatever. The author even believes that the faded 
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copy of St. Mark’s Gospel, “ written with his own hand, is still pre- 
served at Venice ;’’ and that St. Mark not only took this to Alexandria 
(which cannot be shewn), but the Apostles’ Creed, and at least an 
earlier form of the Liturgy which bears his name. Such things may 
be on record, but they are history none the more for that. The same 
failing characterizes the chapter on “The Schools of Britain and Ire- 
land,” and it is difficult, if not impossible, to separate the truth from the 
fiction. Yet we have no doubt that in all the principal churches of the 
ancient world, the clergy were the friends and promoters of education 
and learning. The author’s profession as a member of the Roman 
Church may explain, but it cannot excuse, his ready credence of un- 
founded statements. 

Another feature of the work which we cannot commend is the 
couleur de rose, which is imparted to so many of the persons and cir- 
cumstances brought before us. One would imagine that in former 
times the Church was as fertile in saints as now she is in common 
prelates, and that all the vast multitude of saints were of as gigantic a 
stature in spirit as St. Christopher was in the body. It may have 
been so, but we doubt it, and we rather suppose that hosts of those now 
designated saints seemed to their contemporaries very much what 
modern priests seem to us, mutatis mutandis. {f Christianity is the 
same, why should not Christians be the same? Why should not 
Providence be the same? Why do we see no such wonderful men as 
swarm in the legends of the dark ages? This is not all: our author, 
down to the very termination of his work, insists upon giving us 
exaggerated and highly coloured pictures. 

Another feature of the work which we cannot commend, is the 
natural consequence of the other, and merely another form of partiality. 
Referring to the “black-death” in the reign of Edward III., the 
author says, “‘nine-tenths of the English clergy are said to have been 
swept away by the terrible plague, together with the population of 
entire cities,” ete. But he goes on in his very next sentence, “ The 
effects of the pestilence were less fatally disastrous than those caused 
by the heresy of Wickliffe,” and this is only a little of what we find in 
the same strain; but this little, ill-tempered as it is, is a confession of 
the wonderful results of Wickliffe’s work. It is all very well to 
ascribe the results to ‘low buffoonery,”’ ‘“ coarse invectives,” ‘ perni- 
cious doctrines,” “ malicious adversaries,” ‘‘ heresies and nonsense,” 
and such like, but the writer who uses such language is not a candid 
historian. The Reformers naturally have not much praise. Thus 
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Bucer is “that horrible apostate, a renegade Dominican, who con- 
descended to every one of the rival schools of heresy, provided only he 
was suffered to enjoy the licence which first tempted him to abjure the 
faith.” “The notorious Henry Bullinger” is another. These are 
things which it is our duty to point out and to regret, for it is impos- 
sible that the work which contains them should be read with con- 
fidence even when it is truthful and just. There is no need for the 
historian to become the partizan, and whether he be Protestant or any- 
thing else, his obligations is to write without calumny and misrepre- 
sentation. During the period of conflict in the sixteenth century, 
Reformers were generally described as men of unbridled licentiousness 
and boundless maliciousness, and we have seen many ribald attacks 
upon them so grossly indecent, and so disgustingly profane, that it is 
no wonder if the present generation feels their influence. The virus 
which took such loathsome forms in the sixteenth century is now con- 
tent with insinuation, inuendo, vague accusation, or simple assump- 
tion of conviction of crime. But no matter how it shews itself, it is 
mean, base, and a sign of hopeless weakness. Look at that of Bucer, 
of whom they report that Cardinal Contarini said he was, single-handed, 
more than a match for all the Roman bishops: an excellent reason for 
calling him bad names, as it was thought a good reason for turning 
his bones out of the sepulchre, under that good queen Mary, and 
revengefully burning them. Why should our author never be able to 
meet a Reformer, or any one who judged for himself without bespat- 
tering him? His credulity is no more evident in his swallowing 
whole the wretched fables and legends of antiquity, than in his 
acceptance of calumnies against men of whom he really knows little 
beyond their names, and not always so much, if we may judge by his 
spelling. 

Referring to the French renaissance school, our author says it is 
“mostly remarkable for its poets, by whom indeed the revival of letters 
was first set on foot. Much edification was not to be anticipated from a 
movement that reckoned as its originator Villon, whose verses were as 
infamous as his life, and who found a worthy successor in Clement 
Marot”’ (vol. ii., 355). Such are the terms in which our author 
speaks of two men to whom posterity has rendered ample justice, but 
whose vindication he seems to know nothing about. Why did he not 
make up his triad by lugging in Beza, whose juvenile verses were as 
loose as morals at Rome under his Holiness Alexander VI., and for 
some time before and after. Did Villon’s infamy consist in his be- 
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lieving in a God in heaven? for he never denied Him. Great his 
faults and follies were, perhaps, but almost the only real knowledge we 
have of him is in his poems, and there he often imitated the licentious 
language of his sacerdotal betters. As for Marot, much the same may 
be said, perhaps much worse, for he was accused before the Inquisi- 
tion of being favourable to the Reformation, and of having eaten lard 
in Lent. He must have been infamous, for he escaped out of his 
holy persecutors’ clutches, and proceeded to the further enormity of 
rendering part of the Psalms into French verse. He must have been 
infamous, for he was one of the Reformers, every one of whom bears 
the brand of infamy. But this is not history. 

We do not for a moment suggest that these volumes do not contain 
much valuable matter. Errors and peculiarities disfigure them as 
merely literary productions, but these we will not insist upon after the 
graver errors which we have mentioned. If we look for what is good 
we find it, and wise readers will know how to distinguish the chaff 
from the wheat. We gladly recognize in the ages preceding the 
Reformation many bright spots. Those middle ages were not wholly 
dark and corrupt. Undoubtedly there were iniquities and enormities 
of the most flagrant description, but the desire of learning was never 
_ quite extinguished, and the love of goodness was never utterly dead. 
None but an enemy to Christianity, if not to humanity, can deny that 


noble men and great institutions are to be found in every chapter of ° 


the Church’s history. These are chronicled by our author, and 
although he is apt to exaggerate under certain circumstances, we 
cheerfully recognize the truthful element of his work. It must have 
cost him much labour, and he has displayed real ability in many por- 
tions. While, then, we deprecate the occurrence of such things as we 
have pointed out above, we do not pronounce by any means an unqua- 
lified censure. There is very much here that cannot be found in any 
other single work we know, and it has its decided excellencies. From 
the nature of the case it is to a considerable extent a literary history, 
although it cannot pretend to cover the whole of the field. To some 
extent it is acommentary upon the facts recorded, but it reveals no 
great originality of conception, or acuteness of criticism. 

There is a remark which we wish to make about the index at the 
end of the work, and it is that it makes no allusion to a number of 
important names of persons. The omissions are too significant to be 
accidental,—comprising as they do Calvin, Luther, Melancthon, La- 
timer, Lewis, Castalio, Foxe, Ascham, and others who occupy a cer- 
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tain position in the book. If the omissions are not intentional, the 
circumstance is none the less to be regretted. We do not expect to 
meet with every name in the index, but we should have none so care- 
lessly left out, that their non-insertion awakens suspicions of unworthy 
motives. Luther, to name no more, is referred to quite often enough 
to make the omission of his name by the index inexcusable. We had 
hoped we were living in an age which needed not to return to the 
tactics of other and less liberal times; and with this sentiment, we 
conclude a task, which, in some of its details, we have performed with 
sincere reluctance. 





Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der Hebriiischen Sprache, von FRiepricu 
Bérrcuer. Herausgegeben von Ferp. Miuxav. Leipzig: 
J. A. Barth. 


Tue author of this elaborate work died before its publication, and 
hence its appearance under the editorship of Dr. Miihlau. The first 
volume only is out, and that consists of about six hundred and fifty 
large octavo pages closely printed. The second and concluding volume 
may be expected ere long. A mere summary of the contents of the 
first volume would require considerable space, and much more would 
be needed for a critical analysis and estimate. The compilation must 
have been a long and laborious undertaking, for, so far as we have 
been able so examine it, it is in every sense an original work. Pro- 
found research, critical acumen, and copious illustration characterize it, 
and we are disposed to think it one of the most important contributions 
ever made to the study of the Hebrew language. The introduction 
contains a short general account of the Shemitic languages, and of 
Hebrew in particular ; a history of the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture; a history of the Hebrew philology and other matters. The dis- 
cussion of the powers and uses of the letters of the alphabet and other 
signs is exhaustive, and, in fact, a monument of patient research. 
Proceeding from separate signs and their phenomena to words, the 
author takes a similar far-reaching survey of the subject. Beginning 
with the parts of speech, he goes on to the formation and inflexion of 
words, the composition of which is analyzed with minute and exact 
analysis. He then treats of inflexions of pronouns, and of nouns in a 
like masterly manner. His application of the principles of comparative 
philology is one of his peculiar characteristics, and it enables him to 
throw much light on some of the obscurest problems of the Hebrew 
language and its cognate dialects, with all of which he has a scientific 
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acquaintance. The work will be a perfect storehouse of the results of 
Hebrew philological investigations, and as such will be of immense 
service to the students of that and the kindred languages. We regret 
that we have not had time to go thoroughly into the subject, but we 
are anxious to call attention to a publication so distinguished by many 
remarkable features. Hebrew students know by painful experience 
how often they are foiled in their attempts to learn from accessible 
grammars, the explanation of facts connected with the structure of the 
language. They will, therefore, gladly avail themselves of a grammar 
to which they may resort with the assurance that they will find what 
they want, and in many cases more than they expected to discover. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Edited by Rev. A. Roperts, D.D., 
and James Donaupson, LL.D. Vol. ILI. Tatian, Theophilus, and 
the Clementine Recognitions. Vol. [V. Clement of Alexandria. 
Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Tuts is really a great national work, and its value and importance will 

become increasingly apparent. There is no collective English edition 

of the Ante-Nicene fathers ; several of them have never been trans- 
lated into our language at all, some only partially, some very inaccu- 
rately, and some very well. We wanted something on a level with 
the learning and accomplishments of the age, and the projectors of this 
noble series are endeavouring to supply the desideratum. The editors 
are men of standing, and we may be sure they will do their part as 
well as they can. True they cannot do everything, and they therefore 
avail themselves of the services of translators, who are judged com- 
petent. Still the difficulties are great, and when all has been done 
that could be done there will be some things left imperfect. We think 
it would have been well to prefix to each author a complete list of all 
the works assigned to him, whether extant or not. The translation of 
fragments as well as entire works is adopted very properly. The 
occasional notes and Scripture references might have been made a 
little more numerous; and in cases like that of the Recognitions, where 
very diverse recensions of the text exist, the circumstance should be 
clearly explained. There is a Syriac text of the Recognition, shorter 
than the Latin, and otherwise important, and it has been published, 
but it is not mentioned in the edition before us. Curiously enough, 
this Syriac ends in chap. i. of book iv. of the common text, very near 
indeed to the place where one at least of the German critics, previously 
to its discovery, decided that it ought to end. As some may wish to 
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note the precise place where the ancient Syriac text concludes, we add 
that the last sentence corresponds with that on p. 282 of the English 
version, thus rendered: “ We acted in the same way at Tyre, and 
Sidon, and Berytus, and announced to those who desired to hear fur- 
ther discourses that we were to spend the winter at Tripolis.” 

Knowing the extreme difficulty of translating much that is read in 
these old documents, where style and clearness seem to have been lost 
sight of, we congratulate the gentlemen occupied upon the work on 
their success as a whole. In Clement of Alexandria, other obstacles 
have fallen in the way, but the editors have prudently resolved that 
Latin should take the place of English in a few cases where our sense 
of delicacy might be offended. Hitherto there has been no English 
version of Clement, but his works are so rich a mine for the Christian 
student that we sincerely rejoice to see the present instalment of a 
complete version. 

We trust the enterprize will be crowned with the abundant success 
it deserves. 


The Complete Works of Thomas Brooks. Edited, with Memoir, by 
the Rev. A. B. Grosart. Vols. V.and VI. Edinburgh: James 
Nichol. 

Nozopy should overlook some of the works included in Mr. Nichol’s 

series. The volumes by Brooks, for example, are worthy to be 

examined carefully and pondered by us all. For if, as will certainly 
happen, we shall be unable to coincide with the author in all, or nearly 
all he says, we shall learn a good deal, and be set thinking. Strange 
and quaint many of the expressions are, alternately grim and glorious 
the imagery is, the profound and the common place come side by side, 
fact and fancy jostle each other, but piety is redolent in every page, and 
the author has all the glow and earnestness of a saint. His puritan 
theology is imbedded in all that is practical and experimental, and is 
not merely dry and scholastic. A good deal of curious lore might be 
extracted from the work by the inquisitive. Thus it says they (the 
Mahometans ?) say that “in the midst of hell is a tree full of fruit, 
every apple being like the head of a devil, which groweth green in the 
midst of all those flames, called zoaccum agacct, or the tree of bitter- 
ness; and the souls that shall eat thereof, thinking to refresh them- 
selves, shall so find them, and by them and their pains in hell they 
shall grow mad, and the devils shall bind them with chains of fire, and 
shall drag them up and down in hell; with much more which I am 
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not free to transcribe.” In his appeals to the heart and conscience he 
is usually very powerful. His treatment of his subjects is often diffuse, 
but he turns every topic round and round and views it on all sides, so 
that scarcely an idea which it is capable of suggesting remains unno- 
ticed. His reading must have been exceedingly multifarious, as he 
quotes or refers to a very large number of authors of all ages and 
countries. This may be seen at a glance by consulting the copious 
index of authoritives at the end of the sixth and last volume. The 
careful editor has not only supplied this index, but others, of texts, 
rare words, and subjects. The editor has also supplied many short 
notes and references. Mr. Grosart says, ‘‘ The word useful is the one 
word which accurately expresses the position of Brooks among his 
contemporaries,” and we may accept his judgment. Whatever the 
author wrote he manifestly sought to do good by it, and Calamy is 
quoted as saying, “‘He was a very affecting preacher, and useful to 
many ; and though he used many homely phrases, and sometimes too 
familiar resemblances which to nice critics appear ridiculous, yet he 
did more good to souls than many of the exactest composers ; and let 
the wits of the age pass what censures they please, he that winneth 
souls is wise.’’ We can tolerate his quaint conceits, and award him 
high praise if we cannot say with his editor that his works are 
“inestimable.” 





The Path of Repentance : being Village Sermons for Lent and Easter. 
By Hueu Taytor, M.A. London: William Macintosh. 

Tue twelve sermons contained in this small volume, are what they 

profess to be, ‘‘ Village Sermons,” and as such are simple, Scriptural, 

and practical. 





Short Arguments about the Millennium ; or, Plain Proofs for Plain 
Christians, that the coming of Christ will not be pre-millennial ; that 
His Reign on earth will not be personal. With an Essay on the 
bearing of Prophecy on the present time, and the relation of the 
Papacy to Prophecy. A Book for the Times. By B.C. Youna. 
Second thousand. London: E. Stock. 

WE favourably noticed the first edition of this book, and we regard the 

present edition as an improvement on the first. It is curious that so 

many write in favour of millennial theories, and so few against them ; 
but Mr. Young renders it evident that there are difficulties in their 
path which ought to teach them modesty, and not to assume so much 
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as they generally do. With some of the views of our author we do 
not agree, but we do agree with him in the essential argument and 
theory of his book, which ought to be extensively read now that inge- 
nious but mistaken speculators are deluging us with their millennial 
fancies. Superficial readers of Scripture, and uninformed persons 
generally, are in great danger of being led to adopt unscriptural expla- 
nations of prophecy, and their friends will do well to place Mr. Young’s 
book in their hands. 





A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with a 
New Translation, by M. M. Katiscu, Phil. Doc., M.A. Leviticus, 
Part I. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 


Tue volumes already published by Dr. Kalisch, it is needless to say, 
have given him a position among the critics of the Bible which none 
dispute. His opinions on many subjects remind us that he is a Jew 
and not a Christian, and that he claims all reasonable freedom in his 
researches. But it is some proof of his candour that he follows the 
leading of no party, and often differs notably from some of the chiefs 
of the school with which he is nearest allied. 

The introduction to Leviticus takes up the following matters :— 
The connection between Exodus and Leviticus ; Division of Leviticus ; 
Its illogical arrangement ; Its component parts ; Chronological order of 
laws in first ten chapters: Name of the Book ; Its importance. Under 
the third of these heads he notices the “‘ bounds and gaps, repetitions 
and interpolations, almost too numerous to point out;’’ and regards it 
as an inevitable result of inquiry “that the Book of Leviticus cannot 
possibly be the work of one author and of one age; but that it is 
composed of various portions written, enlarged, and modified by different 
authors in harmony with the necessities and altered conditions of their 
respective times.” Elsewhere he calls Leviticus “a compilation of 
various smaller collections or treatises.’’ Speaking of the importance 
of the book in the economy of the New Testament, he says, “ The 
notions of vicarious suffering and sacrificial death as a means of expia- 
tion and grace, in which the late dispensation is centred, cannot be 
thoroughly understood without an exact knowledge of the spirit of the 
Levitical laws; hence the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
exerted himself, by every effort of sagacity and dialectic ingenuity, to 
point out the analogy between the sacrificial doctrines of the Old and 
the New Covenant; for he felt how much was gained by making the 
precepts of Leviticus the foundation of the new creed of atonement!” 
FIFTH SERIES.—VOL. I1., NO. III. R 
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The preliminary essay ‘on the sacrifices of the Hebrews and of 
other nations,” fills no fewer than 469 pages, and any attempt to 
summarize it here would scarcely comprise its divisions and sub- 
divisions. Here are some of the former: Origin of Sacrifices; Rela- 
tive Age of Animal and Vegetable Sacrifices; History of Sacrifices 
among the Hebrews; Purer notions of Sacrifices; Hebrew appellation 
of Sacrifice, and its meaning; General survey and classification of 
Hebrew Sacrifices; Animals and Vegetables offered; Qualification of 
offerings; Symbolical meaning of objects connected with Sacrifices ; 
Sacrificial ceremonies and their meaning. The importance of the two 
last named sections will be at once apparent, for nothing is more essen- 
tial to the form of the Mosaic ceremonial than its symbolical and 
typical character. We differ very much from Dr. Kalisch’s explana- 
tions of the reasons for various details, although we often agree with 
him up to a certain point; and we always respect his learned, skilful, 
and dispassionate treatment. But to proceed with our enumeration : 
the author goes on to consider the Bloodless offering, Drink offering, 
Burnt offering, Thank offering, Sin and Trespass offerings, Offering of 
Jealousy and Paschal sacrifice. This last leads him to introduce the 
Doctrine of Vicarious Sacrifice, which he admits; and the Christian 
Sacrifice, which he rejects. He then compares the Hebrew sacrifices 
with those of other nations, and examines the question of human 
sacrifices in general. He next treats of Hebrew idolatries, and human 
sacrifices among the Hebrews; but he rejects the idea that the law 
required or allowed the latter, and ably refutes the texts alleged for 
it. His last section is upon creation, miracles, prayer and other devo- 
tions, revelation, inspiration, and prophecy. He regards miracles as 
impossible and incredible; revelation is explained away ; inspiration is 
reduced to nothing extraordinary, so that men may write books better 
than the Bible; and prophecy is repudiated in its proper sense. 

The translation and commentary contain much that will serve to 
elucidate the ten chapters included, and will be valued by all students, 
though all may not agree with the whole of it. A long and curious 
essay on the Hebrew priesthood is introduced after chapter vii. The 
volume also contains the Hebrew text of the ten chapters translated. 

From the foregoing rapid survey it will appear how multifarious 
are the matters treated of, and treated of in a way which demonstrates the 
immense resources of the author. Everywhere we find evidences of 
his wonderful familiarity with the Hebrew text, and with all the prin- 
cipal writers upon it, and subjects arising out of it. With ancients 
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and moderns, with Jews and Gentiles, he is equally at home, so that 
his reading must be enormous, as well as his powers of assimilation, 
and of reasoning on what he takes in hand. Erroneous as we think 
much of his theology is, we cannot overlook the many noble senti- 
ments which he utters, and with one of these, and a remark upon it, 
we conclude. ‘Truth, virtue, and active love—these three form the 
creed of the future, but the greatest of these is truth; for enlighten- 
ment leads to self-control and self-denying deeds ; knowledge alone is 
able to keep man on the path of moderation and thoughtfulness, and 
thus to secure, through virtue, his inward peace and happiness.’’ Our 
remark is, that truth, virtue, and active love, find their most powerful 
motives, and their highest illustration in religion, and that if they are pur- 
sued apart from God disgraceful and miserable failure will be the result. 


The Philosophy of Evangelicism. Second Edit. London: Elliott Stock. 
Tuis is a very calmly written, thoughtful book, and one the perusal of 
which cannot fail to be suggestive. The author is a reasoner, and with 
much of his reasoning we coincide, although we do not approve of his 
application of every text he quotes. For instance, he speaks of “ the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world’”’ which misses the true 
sense of the passage. When St. John speaks of those “‘ whose names 
are not written in the book of life of the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world,’”’ he means what can be best shewn by an in- 
version of the clauses, and a correction of the translation: ‘“* Whose 
names have ‘not been written from the foundation of the world in the 
book of life of the Lamb that has been slain.” The writing, and not 
the slaying, is from the foundation of the world. Such, at least, is our 
conviction, although we admit that good names may be pleaded for the 
other sense. That the atonement was “‘ foreordained before the foun- 
dation of the world” is a fact stated by the best authority (1 Peter 
i, 20). The author looks deeply into human nature and the Gospel, 
and shews the applicability of the latter to the wants of the former. 
If he establishes, as we think he does, that the evangelical scheme is 
every way philosophical, he cuts away the ground from mere ceremo- 
nialism on the one hand, and from rational scepticism on the other. 


Heroism ; or, God our Father, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent. 
By Horace Fretp, B.A. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, 
and Dyer. 

Tuts book has character, whereas the majority of books have none. 
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It is written in a free and independent style, and its author both 
thinks and ventures to record his thoughts. The prologue and epilogue 
are poetical, and, like the rest, are spirited, if not brilliant. Mr. 


Field is altogether a religious man, and he is not afraid to reason | 


about religion. The subject of his short, but very emphatic chapters, 
are, Evil, Good, Freewill, Prayer, The Word of God, and Law. He 
is one of those who see God in everything, and everything in God ; 
and we think most men would be wiser, better, and happier, if they 
did so too. We have been much pleased with the book; its ability, 
originality, and heartiness are quite refreshing. The least we can hope 
is that many will read it. 





Symbols of Christendom: an elementary and introductory Text-book. 
By J. Raprorp Tuomsoy, M.A. London: Longman, Green, 
Reader, and Dyer. 


Sympois appear to be necessary. As man is imitative, he will see 
resemblances, and will fix upon certain things as representative of 
other things. Many books have been written upon the subject, and 
some of them are as worthless as books well can be; others, however, 
are of great merit. A proper understanding of Seripture symbols is 
of immense importance, but very little sought after. In like manner, it 
is quite desirable that intelligent Christians should be able to interpret 
the symbols which are so numerous in ecclesiastical art, as they were 
in some Pagan countries. Mr, Thomson refers to these different 
branches of knowledge, but he gives most prominence to Christian 
symbols, of which the catacombs supply many examples reaching over 
a succession of centuries. The series of topics illustrated brings us 
down to our own time and country, so that we obtain a glimpse of the 
symbolism of our High Church worship. It is a good and seasonable 
volume, well and carefully compiled by one who has read and thought 
much on the subject, and who, although his proclivities are not favour- 
able to an elaborate ritualistic symbolism, expresses himself with 
frankness, and, as we think, most judiciously and wisely. The book 
supplies a desideratum. 





The Man of Sorrows, and His Relationships. A contribution to Reli- 
gious Thought. London: E. Stock. 


Lixe Ecce Homo, Ecce Deus, and some others, this book indicates 
a tendency of mind in this age of ours, and one which, wisely directed, 
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may lead to most blessed results. We have come back to Christ, and 
have begun at least to contemplate Him. Possibly we may come to 
love and trust Him. The little book before us is a contemplation of 
Christ, and of what has been thought or may be thought of Him. The 
work may be read profitably by anybody, but it will be a great help 
to any enquiring young man. There are a few things in the book 
which may not seem to be quite sound and orthodox, but a moment's re- 
flection must shew that the author’s difficulty is with technicalities of 
language, and not with fact. Men have used certain words till they 
have become a shibboleth with no decided meaning; but the time is 
past for judging one’s orthodoxy by his vocabulary, and the time is 
come for speaking one’s thought in one’s own language. 





David, the King of Israel. A Portrait drawn from Bible History and 
the Book of Psalms. By F. W. Krummacuer, D.D. Translated 
by Rev. M. G. Easton, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Tue name of Dr. Krummacher will to multitudes be a sufficient pass- 
port for this volume. David has been grossly and grievously misre- 
presented by many, and there is therefore a reason for this work. But 
there are other reasons, and especially that the life and character of 
David is fitted to be a most profitable study. As in the case of Elijah 
the Tishbite, our author elaborately dwells upon the incidents of the 
prophet’s life, the features of his character, and his utterances. He 
treats his subject with remarkable fulness, and felicity of language, and 
illustration. His deep-toned piety and evangelical insight enables him 
to detect spiritual analogies and adaptations at every step, and the 
result is, a book well-fitted for Christian edification. The admirers of 
Dr. Krummacher’s other works will cordially thank him for this. 





The Root of Ritualism, and other contributions to the Periodicals of the 
Society of Friends ; with added Papers, chiefly relating to the views 
and practices of that Society. By Witutam Batu. London: 
F. Bowyer Kitto. 


Mr. Batt finds the root of Ritualism in the perpetuation and exaltation 
of the Baptism and Supper of the early Christians. He writes clearly, 
intelligently, and reverently, and many of the observations scattered 
over his pages will be read with interest by others than members of the 
Society of Friends. 
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Essays on Religion and Literature. By various Writers. Edited by 
Archbishop Manning. Second Series. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1867. 

The Church and the World ; Essays on Questions of the Day in 1867. 
By various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orsy Suiprey, M.A. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co, 1867. 


Turse series of essays, though on some points contradictory and de- 
structive of each other, are only too nearly alike in their relation to the 
spirit and tendency of the age. Their very existence is a phenomenon 
of much significance. That readers can be found for such books, or 
that authors dare to publish them, is a token of the vast change that 
has passed upon the English people. A change not wholly to be de- 
plored,—for free discussion on any subject is absolutely necessary to 
intellectual and spiritual life; and a religion of mere routine, incapable 
of explaining and justifying itself, is both immoral and demoralizing. 
Nevertheless, it is noway cheering to find the intellect committing 
suicide, and logic proving the inadequacy of all argument, and liberty 
surrendering herself to despotism. An appeal to private judgment for 
the purpose of securing the destruction of private judgment; an earnest 
entreaty that men would think for themselves once, in order that they 
may arrive at the conclusion that ever afterwards the priest should 
think for them; this semblance of freedom and candour is by no means 
edifying. 

“The Church and the World, 1867,” is not equal in interest or 
literary ability to the first series of essays with the same title. It 
contains little that is new; and the essays are neither sufficiently po- 
pular for the many, nor sufficiently scholarly for the few. The first, 
“On some Results of the Tractarian Movement of 1833,’’ by Mr. 
Bennett, of Frome, is a mere anticipation of what is far more fully 
affirmed and copiously illustrated in the Report of the Ritual Com- 
mission. It can no longer be doubted that the Anglican Establish- 
ment has begun to repudiate its Protestantism, and to teach once more 
those very dogmas which the people of this country believed that their 
reformed Church existed to deny. The real meaning of this re-action, 
however, and even its extent, is far more truly estimated by Arch- 
bishop Manning. Still it is dangerous, and we may be thankful that 
it is no longer disguised. When we know what the Tractarian party 
really want, we shall soon be able to make up our own minds. ‘The 
Sacrament of Marriage,” “‘ Sisterhood Life,” “ Private Confession and 
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Absolution,” “The Three Vows,’’—that is the kind of thing to bring 
these matters to an issue. The essays “ On Preachers and Preaching,” 
“On Religious Toleration,” ‘On the Curate Question,” and “ On the 
Court of Final Appeal in Causes Ecclesiastical,” are an ingenious 
reductio ad absurdum of the Establishment principle; a series of clear 
proofs that it never has worked and never can. Granting certain funda- 
mental and preposterous assumptions, allowing for that radical and in- 
curable and also unconscious unfairness which the pretence of infalli- 
bility always produces, it may be cheerfully allowed that these essays 
are very admirable specimens of what Christian controversial writing 
should be. They are transparently sincere, meant to convince, cour- 





teous to opponents, and in a special-—though somewhat narrow 
for the most part accurately learned. No doubt there must be a fight ; 
it is utterly certain that pretensions which involve the worst forms of 
priestcraft must be met and put down. But there is scarcely even pain 


region 


in a conflict where the opponents are honourable gentlemen fighting 
with fair weapons. 

There is this fatal absurdity in all Roman Catholic theology,—that 
the conclusions are already pre-determined, and we may not even ques- 
tion the premises. Argument ceases to be interesting when it is wholly 
superfluous. It is difficult to see why the “ Essays on Religion and 
Literature’ should have been written; for while their conclusions are 
already known, it is not dangerous only, but surely heretical, to found 
those conclusions on the verdict of private judgment. Nevertheless, 
here the essays are, and if infallibility chooses to run the risk of public 
controversy, infallibility ought to know best. The really interesting 
paper, however, in this series is Dr. Manning’s “ Inaugural Address.” 
Therein he dwells upon the great change that has passed over England, 
and the re-action in favour of Catholic dogma and life,—regarding it 
almost as ‘more wonderful and visibly supernatural’ than any which 
ean be found in history. He clearly perceives, however, that the ten- 
dency of England, as yet, is towards Rationalism; and that even the 
Tridentine theology itself, accepted on the ground of its reasonableness, 
and as an act of private judgment, would be but a mere form of heresy. 
“To believe the whole Council of Trent, with interpretations and 
glosses of private judgment, would not bring a soul into the Catholic 
Unity.” Above all, he has the profoundest trust in the Bishop of 
Rome as the living voice of God. It is hard to trace the course of the 
divine government through all the entanglements of a revolutionary 
age like ours; but “ we shall best learn the plans of the Master- Builder 
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from the declaration of His Vicar upon earth.” ‘To such a depth of 
debasement can even a man like Manning sink! The plan of the 
future of Europe and the world—the divine plan—sketched for us in 
“the Encyclical.” It is impossible to beat that. K. 





Liber Librorum : its Structure, Limitations, and Purpose. A Friendly 
Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1867. 

A very well-meant and rather washy book. When you may choose 
your own sceptic, and especially your own reluctant sceptic, conversion 
is mere child’s play. But why should scepticism be reluctant? Scep- 
ticism only means a habit of enquiry, stimulated by wholesome doubt ; 
a complete refusal to take the rules of life for granted without exami- 
nation. In everything but religion such a habit is considered most 
praiseworthy. Moreover, if scepticism meant (which it does not) posi- 
tive disbelief, disbelief might be a very important duty, and reluctance 
would be not a virtue but a vice. In fact, belief and disbelief should 
be wholly independent of the will; and moralists teach us that to 
struggle against our convictions is a baseness. 

The author of this book is far more liberal than the ordinary “ or- 
thodox ;”’ indeed, cuts away with the utmost energy the very founda- 
tions upon which he is resting. What willing sceptic could desire a 
more comprehensive concession than this? ‘The declaration, ‘ the 
Lord said,’ ‘the Lord spake,’ or phrases of similar import, occur pro- 
bably a hundred times in the Pentateuch alone; and in by far the 
greater part of these cases the words are used, not as asserting in each 
separate case a direct and immediate divine revelation, but as implying 
the settled convictions of the speaker as to the divine will (p. 26). So 
again, as to the slaughter of the Midianites,—“ That the great lawgiver 
was justified in so doing we have no right to assume” (p. 28). What 
is this but saying that the whole Jewish dispensation was simply the 
result of “the settled conviction” of Moses? Possibly a very reason- 
able explanation, but not one likely to diminish scepticism. Indeed, 
our author admits so much, that it is difficult to see what he contends 
for. The moral worth of the Bible is not denied by sceptics. The 
infallibility of the Bible, and for the most part (so much that the residue 
is insignificant) its supernatural origin our author himself abandons. 
He is, therefore, in that interesting state of development in which he 
may do service perhaps to reluctant sceptics; but in which not reluc- 
tant sceptics, if he does not mind, will do—a good deal to him.—K. 
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The Voice of the Prayer Book. Lectures and Annotations on the Li- 
turgy: Expository and Apologetic. By Rev. N. Loraine. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 


Tue Prayer Book has a voice no doubt, but it is a source of endless 
vexation that men will interpret that voice in such different ways. To 
some extent the ambiguity of the book must be blamed, but very much 
is due to the personal feelings of interpreters. Those who plead the 
ambiguity as a reason for revision, are usually told that the same argu- 
ment applies to the Bible, of which it is rather quaintly said :— 
‘One day at least in every week, 
The sects of every mind 
Their doctrines hither come to seek, 
And what they seek they find.” 


The cases are not parallel; for while a revised version would clear up 
some obscurities of the Bible, the Prayer Book must be subjected to 

some such process as a parish church undergoing “ restoration,’’—some- 
thing must be added, and something taken away. The times must be 
our excuse for these remarks. As for Mr. Loraine’s book, we find in | 
it very much of which we cordially approve. It supplies useful in- 

formation and suggestions for the laity, and its tone is every way com- 1 
mendable. The author’s churchism is moderate, his reasoning generally | 
clear, his language dispassionate, and his aim practical. Most of the 

features of the Prayer Book are reviewed, and the offices are explained 
and historically illustrated. 





Sermons preached in Liverpool. By ANprew Wison, B.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 
Tuere are eighteen good sermons in this volume fitted for the wants of 
an ordinary congregation. They are rather plain and unpretending, as 
sermons ought to be; and another recommendation is, that they are 
Scriptural and practical. The language is clear and well chosen, and \ 
everywhere indicates a preacher intent upon the spiritual improvement 
of his flock. Quite free from ostentation and display, these discourses 
are an excellent example of what pulpit ministrations ought to be. t) 


Vie de Jésus, par Ernest Renan. 13éme Edition, revue et Aug- 
mentée. Paris: Levy. 

Tue thirteenth edition of M. Renan’s Life of Jesus differs in so many 

details from its precursors that we must not omit to mention it, although 
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it reached us too late for minute examination. It contains a new pre- 
face giving some account of the modifications introduced, and various 
observations arising out of the subject, and the experience of the 
book. In reference to the authorship of St. John’s Gospel, the author 
has changed his opinion since he published his first edition. Then he 
regarded the fourth gospel as substantially the work of John, but 
altered by his disciples. Now he says: ‘‘The fourth gospel is not 
the work of the apostle John. It was attributed to him by one of his 
disciples about the year 100. The discourses are almost entirely ficti- 
tious ; but the narrative portions embody valuable traditions, going 
back in part to the apostle John. This is the opinion of Weizsiicker 
and Michel Nicholas. It is that to which I now adhere.” Of the 
opinion of those who say the fourth gospel is in no sense, St. John’s, he 
says: “I still believe that the fourth gospel has a real connection 
with the apostle John, and that it was written about the end of the 
first century.” This change of opinion has led to the alteration of all 
the passages in the work based upon his earlier view. We cannot be 
certain, of course, that all the altered notions now advanced are final; 
they may be supplanted by others, or be set aside for the old ones. 
But account must be taken of them in any subsequent dealings with 
the work. It cannot but strike us, however, that the facility with 
which the members of the critical school abandon the conclusions upon 
which they have so strongly insisted, should make us pause before we 
accept their statements. It shews us, too, that after all the advances 
which have been alleged, the transition state is not yet passed; and 
that under the circumstances, the steady adhesion to a well-defined 
hypothesis gives the orthodox a decided advantage. 

Besides the preface and the alterations in the text, the new edition 
is supplied with a long appendix “ upon the use that should be made 
of the fourth gospel, in writing the Life of Jesus. This appendix 
reaches from page 477—541. Its closing sentence is, “ This time I 
have had but one aim, to shew that in recurring so often, in the Life of 
Jesus, to the fourth gospel, to establish the thread of my recital, I have 
had strong reasons, even though the said gospel should not be from the 
hand of the apostle John.” These words alone indicate two things : first, 
that in M. Renan’s opinion there is a force in the arguments for the 
genuineness of St. John’s Gospel, which he is too acute not to perceive 
and too candid to deny; secondly, that the fourth gospel is of essential 
importance to the maintenance of the Church doctrine respecting the 
person and work of Jesus. Perhaps we may add, that M. Renan 
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does not proceed so far or so fast in his negations as some others do, 
and would have him to do. He is in a manner compelled to,defend 
himself for wandering so far from orthodoxy, and for keeping so near 
to it! We shall be sorry if his fine genius is persuaded to surrender 
to the clamour of the reckless ; and we cling to the hope that his many 
departures from what we believe, may be followed by a return to safer 
and more substantial ground than he now so often occupies. 


Ecclesia Dei. The Peace and Functions of the Church in the Divine 
Order of the Universe, and its Relations with the World. London: 
Strahan. 





Church Life: its Grounds and Obligations. By the author of Ecclesia 
Dei. London: Strahan. 


Tuese two works are intimately associated, and the second is the com- 
plement, and partly a key and illustration to the first. Some would, 
perhaps, suggest that the Church Life should be perused before the 


Ecclesia Dei. Whether or not, the first should not be read without | 
the second, nor the second without the first. They are the product of | 
the same mind, and that a mind of no common calibre, well exercised 
and disciplined, and deeply influenced by religious sentiments and prin- | 


ciples. The theological and ecclesiastical difficulties of our time are 
such, that now, if ever, men of mark are wanted to help us. The timi- 
dity and superficiality of recent years has to be thanked for very much | 
of our actual trouble, and if we are to be delivered the Church must 
awake and put on strength. Our author states that by means of larger 
and deeper views of Christian truth than are commonly entertained, he 
has sought to unfold “an explanation of the chief difficulties of our 
position at this time, and to furnish some practical suggestions for 
really effective modes of action with respect to them.” With him 
God’s Church is not merely a reality, an integral part of the Divine 
order of the universe, but a symbolical manifestation of that order: 
ideas which raise the Church to its proper level, and tend to exalt our } 
conceptions of its functions. We do not suppose for a moment that the 
Church practically corresponds with its lofty ideal, but we do think 
that in its ideal we find at once the standard of its duty, and the clue 
to its privilege and glory. The object of our author is to bring his 
reasonings to a practical issue, and we willingly recognize the practical 
element which pervades both the books before us. He is mistaken, 
however, if he thinks many of the clergy will follow him through the 
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mazes of his argument; most of them neither have time nor taste for 
such close reading. Those who do follow, will, we suppose, agree with 
us, that portions of the books, however admirable as intellectual exer- 
cises, are quite speculative ; perhaps, they will say further, that some 
things lie open to strong objections. On the whole we wish the author 
had tried to adopt a simpler diction, and made his philosophy easier by 
his language ; for it would have materially facilitated the usefulness of 
what he has written. To a certain extent the smaller book will clear 
up those portions of the first to which we chiefly refer; but we confess 
that the power of ordinary readers, or at any rate their willingness to 
enter into a train of close reasoning, has been over estimated. The force 
of logic, the depth of thought, and the earnestness of soul which charac- 
terize the two productions, render them in every way remarkable, and 
worthy of study. 

Ritualism, in some of its recent developments incompatible with the 
worship of God in Spirit and in Truth. By the Rev. G. 8. Drew, 
M.A. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

We gladly recommend this useful and instructive pamphlet. The 

author treats his subject wisely and well, and with most of his views 

we quite concur. 





Essays and Discourses on Popular and Standard Themes. By 
Rev. T. W. Tozer. London: E. Stock. 

Tus volume contains six essays, and as many discourses. The first 
essay on popular excuses for the neglect of religion and its ordinances 
is appropriate and sensible. The remaining subjects appear to be all 
chosen for their practical bearing. We have no doubt the author’s 
congregation will largely patronize the book, but it is one of general in- 
terest,—earnest, hearty, and thorough. The style of the book is good, 
clear, and forcible. In its teachings and tone we see nothing to object 
to, and much to approve and commend. Mr. Tozer is a congregational 
minister at Dudley, and we have occasionally traced the influence of 
the sphere in which he labours; but this increases the fitness of his 
work for those among whom he lives. 





Reason and Religion: or, the leading Doctrines of Christianity. By 
Rev. R. E. Hooprett, M.A. London: W. Macintosh. 

Tunis may be called a compendious system of theology. The author 

endeavours, in a series of sermons, to develope the doctrine of Scripture, 
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and to shew that the doctrine is in accordance with right reason. The 
work contains many excellent passages, and it will be useful to those 
who would understand the nature and grounds of those things which 
our religion teaches and enjoins. The standpoint is mainly evangelical ; 
in other words, nothing is advanced which does not appear to rest 
upon a Scriptural foundation, and nothing is rejected which does appear 
to rest on the same foundation. 


New Books, some of them received too late for review :— 

An Exposition, with Notes, on John xvii. By George Newton. Edinburgh: 
Nichol. 

One Hundred Reasons against Auricular Confession and Priestly Absolution in 
the Church of England (answered). London: Masters and Co. 

Occasional Papers on Scriptural Subjects. By B. W. Newton. London: 
Houlston and Wright. 

The Sacraments and Sacramental Ordinances of the Church. By John H. 
Blunt, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

Remarkable Facts. Illustrative and Confirmatory of Holy Scripture. By Rev. 
J. Leifchild, D.D. With Preface by his Son. London: Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder. 

De Vita et Scriptis S. Jacobi Batnarum Sarugi in Mesopotamia episcopi. J. B. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


The Four Gospels.—It is important that we should decide what 
kinds of evidence may be reasonably looked for, and the forms in which 
we may justly expect it if it exists. And in order to do this it may be 
well to observe that we have only in our hands a small portion of the 
Christian literature of the second century. The very names of some 
writers have perished. Of others we have only the names; of others 
we have merely the titles of their books ; and of others only fragments 
more or less extensive. The numerous sects which arose have all 
perished, and our knowledge of them is by no means perfect. We do 
know that some grafted pagan philosophy, astronomy, astrology, 
or Judaism upon Christianity, and that the product was often strange, 
unscientific, and absurd. The adversaries of the Gospel, again, have 
fared no better than its defenders and expounders, and as we have none 
of their books complete, we can only gather up imperfect details of 
what they said and wrote. The immense ruin of literature connected 
with Christianity is an unquestioned fact, and it is proved by the relics 
and references which extend from the beginning of the second century 
to the council of Nicea, in A.p. 325. But these relics and references, 
like the fallen palaces and temples and the broken inscriptions of 
antiquity, are beyond all price, and teach us more than they express. 
This destruction of evidence ascertained, we must see that we have only 
a small portion of what originally existed, and it reminds us that we 
must not argue as if we had the whole. The loss is not all due to the 
neglect or the hostility of Christians, for we know that the heathen 
persecutors of the Church often seized and destroyed its books. Other 
causes contributed to the same result, and it would seem that in this 
respect Christian writings stood on a level with those of other men, 
What would be given now for the lost books of Livy, of Tacitus, and 
of a whole host of Greek and Latin authors? But they are gone, 
perhaps for ever, and our best hope is only that fragments of them may 
turn up, as happens ever and anon with Christian documents. 

The quantity of evidence at our command is then much less than 
originally existed, but fortunately its quality is as far as possible from 
being worthless. What are the forms in which it exists? There are 
first of all a great number of quotations from the four Gospels more or 
less full and exact. These quotations are often not perfectly accurate, and 
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are often very brief, but that they are quotations will scarcely be denied. 
There are quotations in which the sources are indicated, whether with 
or without the names of the evangelists. There are quotations which 
are not said to be such, although we know they are such, and find them 
in our Gospels, These are frequently woven into the texture of 
sentences exactly as occurs with preachers and writers of our own day, 
who employ texts and phrases from the Gospels without at all intimat- 
ing that they do so. Sometimes we have not even quotations, but only 
allusions more or less explicit. These allusions may be to one or more 
of the Gospels as a whole, or to isolated facts and teachings contained 
in them. Under the head of allusions we have some which are even 
more important and decisive than some quotations, because they are 
equivalent to historical statements respecting the authorship, credi- 
bility, or canonicity of the Gospels. 

In addition to quotations and allusions, we have two other forms of 
evidence for the existence of the Gospels in the second century, and 
these must not be lost sight of. I refer in the first place to the oldest 
translations of the Gospels, and hereafter I shall illustrate this point 
by an appeal to facts which go far to prove that at a very early period 
the Gospels not only existed, but were acknowledged and circulated 
in all parts of the civilized world. The other form of evidence which 
we have is indicated by the word influence. The extension and cha- 
racter of Christianity is inexplicable apart from the Gospels, without 
which it would have been a very different thing from what it really 
was—could not in fact have been the same. A second department in 
which the influence of the Gospels is seen, is that of literary composi- 
tion. Who will tell me that, without the Gospels, Ignatius and Poly- 
carp, Justin Martyr, and other writers of the second century, could 
have written their books? From end to end these writings are 
leavened by the Gospels. This is seen in their ideas, their sentiments, 
and their very words. I do not say the influence of the Gospels alone, 
because there was that of the Pauline epistles, and other books of the 
New Testament ; but I do say that the Gospels were the chief power 
at work. 

Without prejudging the question of the precise value of any one of 
the forms of evidence to which I have alluded, I believe that when all 
are combined they furnish a proof which will not easily be overthrown. 
But over and above all these there is the utter absence of any trace of 
an allegation that the Gospels were not written in the first century. 
Even Faustus, the Manichean, who late in the fourth century some- 
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times denies that the Gospels were genuine, at other times only says 
they were interpolated. Somewhat earlier, Julian, the emperor, wrote 
against Christianity, but he ascribed the Gospels to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John; and we are quite sure that if any rumour had existed 
of their being later forgeries, he would have been told it, and would 
have turned it to account. I am not aware that before the time of 
Faustus any writer denied the Apostolic origin of the Gospels. They 
are opposed and rejected, their miracles are explained away, and they 
are even said to have been altered, but nowhere are they called a later 
forgery. The Church always had antagonists, both Jews and Gentiles, 
and any introduction and circulation of a spurious book would have 
been detected and branded with infamy. And, besides, professing 
Christians were not wholly made up of fools and rogues. There were 
many shrewd and intelligent men among them, men whose love of 
truth and deep sincerity triumphed over the fear of dungeons, fines, 
racks, exile, and even death itself. Yet these men accepted the 
Gospels as a divine rule of faith and life, as a true record of Christ, 
and as altogether genuine books. If it be true that a man cannot 
believe without evidence, they must have had evidence, for they 
believed. The unanimous consent of all, orthodox as well as heretical, 
in admitting the Gospels to be genuine, can only be accounted for by 
the fact that they were genuine. When the Council of Nicea was held 
in A.D. 325, more than three hundred bishops, Arian and Trinitarian, 
came together. They came from all the countries between Persia in 
the east, and Gaul in the west, and there were men from the shores of 
Africa, and the wild haunts of the Goths. They came from almost 
every centre of civilization, and from every seat of learning. All 
these received the Gospels. There were among them men of rare 
erudition and long experience, so that their consent is not merely that 
of a.p. 325, but it reaches back far into the earlier history of the 
Church. Eusebius of Cesarea, the church historian, not an orthodox 
man certainly, was one of them, and I may venture to say that he was 
profoundly versed in the annals of Christianity and the ages preceding 
it. His Church History, his Chronicle, his Evangelical Preparation 
and Demonstration, his Book on the Divine Manifestation and other 
writings, prove what I affirm. Yet he accepted the four Gospels. His 
opportunities for enquiry were for that age unique, because he had 
access to the rare collection of the Christian martyr Pamphilus, whose 
wealth and energies were devoted to the formation of a Christian 
library at Caesarea. The church literature of two centuries was under 
FIFTH SERIES.—VOL, I1., NO. III. R 
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his eye, but he never suggests that he lighted on a single sentence 
alleging the Gospels to be forgeries. If he was not perfect as a critic, 
and sometimes, though seldom, quoted obscure and spurious books as 
genuine, he was independent in his judgments, and consistently so in 
his really historical writings. The honesty of his quotations has in 
some cases been singularly vindicated in modern times. The huge 
mass of quotations which we find in his works is of unspeakable value 
to the literary historian. 

It may not be uninteresting or unprofitable to mention a few other 
distinguished names by way of preliminary to the appeals upon which 
I shall enter in my next article. There was Lactantius, the learned 
and philosophical rhetorician, who flourished about the year 300. Of 
his acquaintance with Pagan and Christian literature he gives us 
abundant proof in his extant writings, wherein also he uses the four 
Gospels. Arnobius, the teacher of Lactantius, and a converted rheto- 
rician, wrote a book against the heathen, in which he introduces 
various facts and statements drawn from the Gospels. Hesychius, one 
of the Diocletian martyrs, and an Egyptian bishop, published an edi- 
tion of the New Testament. Methodius of Tyre, an eminent writer of 
the latter half of the third century, expressly mentions the four Gos- 
pels. The same remark is applicable to Victorinus Petavionensis, a 
German bishop of that period. About the middle of the century— 
A.p. 250—the famous Novatus flourished, and he cites the Gospels, 
mentioning some of the Evangelists by name. Contemporary with 
him was Cyprian of Carthage, whose quotations from the whole of the 
New Testament are plentiful enough. If we go back thirty years 
further we come upon a number of names of men whose testimony is of 
immense value. Let me mention some of them. Ammonius, the 
Alexandrian philosopher, published a Harmony of the four Gospels, 
and divided the Gospels into chapters, still called after him the Ammo- 
nian sections. Julius Africanus, the industrious chronologer, ran- 
sacked the archives of the past to compile a chronicle of the world’s 
history. He also wrote upon the alleged discrepancy between Mat- 
thew and Luke in the matter of the genealogies; and Adam Clark 
thought his was probably the truest method of reconciling them. The 
remains of this very important writer, and of many more, are to be 
found in Routh’s Reliquie Sacre. Origen was a host in himself, for 
he embodied nearly all the erudition of his time. He was born in 
a.p. 185, and at eighteen years of age was appointed tutor of the 


famous Christian academy of Alexandria. His industry was enormous. 
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Not only did he teach and preach, but he wrote commentaries on the 
Old and New Testaments, he critically edited the Scriptures from a 
comparison of older copies, he wrote an elaborate refutation of the 
heathen Celsus, and a multitude of other books. Now he accepted the 
four Gospels, and we may be quite sure that a man so given to re- 
search and so unfettered by conventionalism had the best reasons for 
accepting them. I may join with him his friend Ambrose, a wealthy 
senator, who spared neither money nor exertions to assist Origen in his 
studies. The one work against Celsus rigidly defines the state of the 
controversy about the Gospels, the genuineness of which even Celsus 
allowed. I ain utterly unable to imagine how any one of the four 
Gospels could have been a forgery later than the Apostles, and yet 
admitted as authentic by Origen and other learned men of his day. 
Hippolytus, an older contemporary of Origen’s, will have to receive 
more particular notice, as also will Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Irenzeus, Hegesippus, the first historian of the church, and some more. 
Those, however, which have been mentioned are too solid and weighty 
not to have been raised upon a real historical foundation. The third 
century was but the extension and development of the second, for the 
church had still to stand on its own merits, and to hold its own against 
politicians and philosophers, Jews and Pagans; it had both to fight 
for its existence against the rulers and wisdom of this world, and to 
fight for the acquisition of new territories. Its weapons were not car- 
nal, but its success was immense, and when it was seen riding calmly 
upon the waters, after the last terrific storm of a ten years’ persecution, 
it was acknowledged victor, and Cesar himself yielded homage to it. 
God and truth had been on its side; and, like every cause similarly 
protected, it ultimately triumphed. 


The Vatican Testament.—The existence and great value of this 
book were known at the very beginning of the Reformation, but, for 
reasons which have never been stated, the Papal Government did not 
permit any edition of the New Testament portion to be published until 
1857. What that edition was may be gathered from a review written 
soon after: “The work is well and handsomely got up. The type is 
very good, and the paper very stout, and capable of being written on. 
The text of the MS. is comprised in five stout quarto volumes, of 
which four contain the Old Testament, the fifth the New. The Old 
Testament—the Septuagint translation—is, of course, valuable, having 
never before been correctly published; but the New Testament is, 
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beyond all comparison, that which renders this work so especially im- 
portant. On this account it is much to be regretted that the one can- 
not be separated from the other. The Old and New Testaments must 
be bought together. As the cost of the whole work is rather consider- 
able—nine pounds—this is a serious matter to scholars, a race not 
usually burdened with wealth.” The Old Testament portion of the 
Vatican MS. was published as early as 1586, but, we repeat, the New 
Testament was kept back till 1857, and could even then be purchased 
for not less than nine pounds, for the cause stated by the reviewer. 
Protestants should connect this fact with another, which is, that wntil 
1857 not a single Greek New Testament was ever published at Rome. 
That city, which claimed to be the depository of Holy Writ, and to be 
the centre, head, and soul of the Church, never sent forth a copy of 
the Greek Testament till three hundred and forty years after Luther 
began his labours. And when the book appeared, it was at a price 
which forbad all but the wealthy to purchase it. It is needless to 
repeat that, as the New Testament was originally written in the 
Greek, the publication of a copy from a MS. fifteen centuries old was 
exceedingly desirable in the interests of Christendom. 

It might be supposed, however, that if the Papal Government 
would not allow their venerable New Testament to be published, they 
would suffer scholars and students to use it. This also would be 
almost wholly a mistake. Mr. Scrivener observes: ‘ Tischendorf 
says truly enough that something like a history might be written of 
the futile attempts to collate Codex B, and a very unprofitable history 
it would be.’’ The opinion prevailed at one time that Pope Leo X. 
lent this Vatican MS. (or Codex B) to the editors of the Complu- 
tensian Bible, but it is more likely that the Pope did not let it go to 
Spain. In 1533 a Spanish theologian and historian, Sepulveda, who 
had spent much time at Rome, wrote Erasmus a letter containing a 
short account of the Vatican MS. He says: “ There is in the Vatican 
library a most ancient Greek book, wherein are contained both Testa- 
ments, very carefully and accurately written in capital letters, and very 
different from the common copies.” Sepulveda supplied Erasmus 
with a number of various readings in support of his assertions, and 
for a long time these readings were all the practical acquaintance 
the world had with the MS. The eminent critic, Wetstein, reminds 
us that Erasmus heard of this document as early as 1521, be- 
cause in that year Paulus Bombasius consulted it at his request. Cu- 
riously enough, the passage which led to this was 1 John v. 7, 8, 
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where the Vatican MS. contains less than our copies, and runs to this 
effect : ‘* Because there are three who bear witness, the spirit, and the 
water, and the blood ; and these three agree in one.” When Mai’s edition 
appeared in 1857, it was found that the common modern reading of this 
passage had been left in the text, while the reading of the MS. was put 
into a foot-note! This was hardly fair, because, whether the disputed 
words are genuine or not, they are not in the Vatican MS. 

After the time of Erasmus, the Reformers much wished either to 
procure a copy of this extraordinary book, or a correct account of its 
readings. Theodore Bibliander wrote to say that he had promised for 
a copy as much money as might be required; but he never got what 
he wanted. Some years later, a Dutch student made certain notes 
which were turned to account by Lucas Brugensis, a Flemish critic 
and a Roman Catholic. So far as publicity was concerned, there was 
a pause at this point for nearly a hundred years, although it would be 
a mistake to say that the MS. was forgotten, for twice at least in the 
course of the seventeenth century it was more or less perfectly col- 
lated. Again, in the eighteenth century, collations were made at the 
cost of our eminent countryman Bentley; and these bring us almost to 
the end of another hundred years, for Birch’s collations were not all 
published till 1798, nor Bentley’s even in part till 1799. 

For eighty years past, especially, there has prevailed at Rome 
what Mr. Scrivener calls “ the system of jealous exclusion of strangers 
from their choicest books.’’ Yet, during that time, there has been a 
greater anxiety to examine ancient MSS. than ever before. There 
was, indeed, one golden opportunity, but it was not properly improved. 
In 1809 the celebrated manuscript, with other precious treasures from 
the Vatican, was taken to Paris. It was then examined and minutely 
described by Dr. Hug, a German critic, and yet it was allowed to 
remain and to return to Rome uncopied and uncollated. Henceforth it 
was so much a sealed book that when Tischendorf, in 1843, wished to 
consult it, “after long and anxious expectation, during a visit to 
Rome that lasted some months,” he only obtained a sight of it for two 
days of three hours each. In 1844 another gentleman got the use of 
it for nine hours; but in 1845, when Dr. Tregelles went, they only 
allowed him to see the MS., without writing anything. “They would 
not let me open it,” he says, “without searching my pocket, and 
depriving me of pen, ink, and paper. .... If I looked at a passage 
too long, the two prelati would snatch the book out of my hand.” Yet 
Dr. Tregelles had letters of recommendation from Cardinal Wiseman ! 
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Even since the publication of the Roman edition, we have met with 
many stories of the sort already told. Here is a specimen, where the 
details are rather suggested than stated, by the Rev. J. W. Burgon :— 
“Though I saw it several times, I never but once had the opportunity 
of carefully and critically inspecting it. How it happened that this 
one opportunity was but of an hour and a half’s duration, and fell on 
the very last morning of my stay at Rome—so that I had literally to 
decide whether I would leave Rome without packing up my things or 
without making a hasty collation of Codex B—I forbear to explain. It 
were an uncongenial task: an ungracious as well as a most ungraceful 
proceeding. Rather would I record that I owed the privilege entirely 
to the prompt kindness of one of the most enlightened scholars and 
accomplished gentlemen in Rome—the Cavaliere G. B. De Rossi.” 
The hour and a half permitted to Mr. Burgon was eagerly improved, 
and the notes he then made were read with interest by many. He 
remarks that it is well known the MS. omits Luke xxii. 42, 44; John 
v. 3, 4, vii. 53 to viii. 11, and the last twelve verses of St. Mark’s 
Gospel; but he adds it is not so generally known, with reference to 
this last omission, that more than a whole column is left blank after 
Mark xvi. 8, “thereby intimating, in the most eloquent manner pos- 
sible, that there has been something consciously left out, for that blank 
column at the end of St. Mark’s Gospel is the only blank column in 
the whole Codex.” 

It may be noted that Cardinal Mai, who edited this MS., died 
before its publication, and it was really given to the world by Father 
Vercellone. When Canon Wordsworth was in Rome, in 1862, he saw 
this gentleman, who, he says, in one of his dissertations had remarked 
upon the singular fact that before the appearance of Mai’s work the 
Church of Rome had never given to the world an edition of the Greek 
Testament in the city of Rome itself. The learned Italian regrets the 
fact, because, “if Rome had published a New Testament in Greek, 
that edition must have been the standard edition.” Dr. Wordsworth 
properly asks: “ If the Church of Rome can give to the world standard 
editions of the Bible, how is it that she has never yet published an 
edition of the original Hebrew of the Old Testament?” Our answer 
would be that, as the religion of Rome rests not on original but on 
second-hand authorities, it is not likely to publish the Scriptures in 
their original tongues. The Romanists boast of their Church as the 
great keeper and publisher of the Scriptures, but Rome never published 
the original of the New Testament till 1857, and has never published 
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the original of the Old Testament at all! The exceeding importance 
of this fact must be our excuse for so often referring to it. 

Mr. Burgon’s letters were published before Canon Wordsworth’s 
visit to the Vatican, and it may be due to them, and reiterated reve- 
lations of a like character, that a more liberal practice prevailed, and 
that the Canon was readily allowed to examine the manuscript. Some 
time before this, Dean Alford was permitted to use it. He says, “I 
had access to it for five days in 1861, and examined some hundred or 
two of doubtful places; but five days’ work in Rome is equal to not 
more than two days’ in England, the nominal library hours at the 
Vatican being only three, and the real ones not more than two and a 
quarter.” 

By this time the reader will begin to get weary of a string of little 
scraps about people who went to see the manuscript, and who did not 
half succeed: how about the successful men, and the book itself? As 
for the successful men, there have been the librarians of the Vatican 
for four centuries, but they did not care to enlighten the world on the 
subject. Somewhere about 1828, however, the late Cardinal Mai was 
authorized by the Pope, Leo XII., to bring out an edition. Mai did 
not hurry himself; and when he did work, it was quite negligently. 
But eventually his edition was printed, and Tischendorf saw a volume 
of it in 1843. But, although printed, it was‘ like the “ notable pri- 
soners,” Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, of whom Bishop Latimer 
told the people, as we read in the history of our English Reformation. 
What was the cause? Partly the extreme and childish reluctance of 
the Papacy to publish a New Testament which differed so frequently 
from the Latin Vulgate, and partly a proper feeling of shame that the 
printed copy was so full of errors. The reluctance was to some extent 
overcome, and when Mai was dead, and his work had been mended, 
the book was set free. This was, as we have said, in 1857. Mai 
died in 1854.—Leisure Hour. 


Lambeth Library.—The noble dining hall, with which tradition 
characteristically couples the name of the genial Juxon, has in our less 
hospitable days served as a shrine for a collection of MSS. and books, 
which, though legally the personal property of the archbishops, has for 
centuries been placed at the service of literature and the Church. The 
Lambeth Library was, in fact, the oldest public library in England, 
and the original orders for its regulation bear no less a name than that 
of Francis Bacon. The collection of manuscripts, some twelve hun- 
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dred in number, which had gathered, through the learned liberality of 
primate after primate, round the original nucleus of the Canterbury 
Registers, have long been famous among ecclesiastical and historical 
students, and have contributed more than any one other single source 
to the series of publications which have been of late undertaken by 
the Master of the Rolls, and such literary associations as the Camden 
or the Early English Text Societies. The papers of Wake, of Whar- 
ton, of Gibson, brought its interest down to far later times; while the 
mass of books, extending over every topic of ecclesiastical literature, 
comprised an almost unique series of early-printed English works, 
which are well known through the catalogue of Dr. Maitland. The 
last name reminds us how directly the library has told on ecclesiastical 
literature through its own custodians. The manuscript collections of 
Ducarel, the “‘ Anglia Sacra,” which forms but a small part of the 
stores accumulated by the miraculous industry of Henry Wharton, the 
labours of Maitland on the Dark Ages and the Reformation, are not 
unworthily matched in our own day by the series of works with which 
the present librarian, Professor Stubbs, without dispute the most 
learned among English historic inquirers, is enriching our national 
literature. To close this library to literature, and to break the learned 
tradition of more than three centuries, has been the last freak of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, ere they separated for their autumnal 
holidays. The tale, stripped of technicalities, is a very simple one 
indeed. An act of last session by one of its clauses expressly enabled 
the Commissioners, who through recent changes have become the pos- 
sessors of a good half of the old revenues of the see of Canterbury, 
to take upon themselves the charges of the maintenance of the library 
and the payment of the librarian. After long and tedious negotiations 
they have finally refused, we believe, to allow any sum whatever for 
putting the library into a decent state of repair, and have offered a 
stipend to the librarian which is equal to the pay of a junior clerk in 
their office. The decision has proved too much even for the bland 
patience of an Archbishop of Canterbury; and we cannot be surprised 
that the Primate has rejected a proposal which would effectually defeat 
his plans for making the library of more general service to literary 
inquirers, and, by the decisive step of closing the library and dismis- 
sing the librarian, has at once signified his refusal to allow things to 
continue on their present inadequate footing, and his resolution frankly 
to appeal to the public to judge between himself and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.— The Saturday Review. 





